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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


EDUCATION AND JOSEPHUS DANIELS 


with many other pedagogical- 
ly superstitious persons, seems 
to worship education as a fetish. 
Pedagogical superstition? Certain- 
ly. There are more superstitions in 
pedagogy than in theology. Of all 
these superstitions the most child- 
ish is that we can cure all the ills 
that flesh is heir to 
by universal popular 
education. It is just 
about a hundred 
years ago that Horace Mann, god- 
father of the American common 
school system, made his much- 
quoted prophecy :“Let the common 
school be expanded to its capabil- 
ities, and nine-tenths of the crimes 
in the penal code will become obso- 
lete and the long catalogue of human 
ills will be abridged. Man will walk 
more safely by day. Every pillow 
will be inviolate by night. Property, 
life and character will be held by a 
Stronger tenure and all rational 
hopes regarding the future will be 
brightened.” 

That naive prophecy was made in 
1837. In 1934 a wiser and sadder 
American educator, Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, summarizes the situa- 


Vass DANIELS, in common 


The 
Prophecy 


tion: “Our slowly building civiliza- 
tion has been broken into a hundred 
fragments. .. . No principle of mor- 
als or of organized life is too well- 
established and too clearly based 
upon unbroken experience to escape 
ribald and contemp- 
tuous attack. No 
form of folly and no 
tempestuous phrase-making are too 
ridiculous to be extolled and to re- 
ceive popular acclaim... . Culture is 
laughed at, while scholarship and 
good manners are looked upon as the 
marks of a hopeless reactionary. . . . 
Even the Ten Commandments, the 
moral law and the multiplication 
table may be threatened by some 
newfangled law of economic rela- 
tivity. Ideas, policies, slogans which 
belong to the darkest of dark ages 
are hailed as progressive, while the 
finest and best-tested liberalism is 
hotly denounced as inimical to the 
interests of the mass of the people.” 


And the Fact 


T may be merciless to juxtapose 
these two passages, but it is not 


unfair. I do not think Horace Mann 
could complain that the system has 
not been “expanded to its capabil- 
ities.” Rather I think that if the 
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dear old soul could return to the 
scene of his labors, if, let us say, one 
of these gondolas that soar into the 
stratosphere could pick him up from 
some celestial embarcadero, bring 
him down and convey him about the 
country, touching here and there 
so that he might in- 
spect the equipment 
of our public schools, 
he would exclaim, “I 
never dreamed of this!” High 
schools with 10,000 pupils and 850 
in the faculty, every teacher with a 
college degree; in many places the 
building alone costing from four to 
six million dollars (to say noth- 
ing of the stadium for athletics), 
laboratories, libraries, swimming 
pools, gymnasiums, restaurants, 
auditoriums (in some schools as 
much non-class room as class room 
space), free books, free stationery, 
free lunch, free transportation; 


The Equip- 
ment 


orchestras, glee clubs; instruction 
not only in the original three R’s 
but in a dozen pretentious ’ologies, 
unknown even in colleges of a cen- 


tury ago; courses in art, music, 
dancing, oral expression, dra- 
matics, folklore, pageantry, mask- 
making and whatnot (a great deal 
of whatnot), and altogether such a 
“development of capabilities” as 
Horace Mann could never have fore- 
seen in delirium, not to say in a 
dream. 

But now for the obverse of the 
medal. After a hundred years of 
popular education and the expendi- 
ture of many thousands of millions 
of dollars, we are become, by the 
confession of our 
late high priest, Her- 
bert Hoover, “the 
most lawless people 
in the world.” Crime has increased 
500%, more murders are committed 
in the United States than in all Eu- 


And the 
Product 
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rope; our homicide rate is 50 times 
that of England; we have more di- 
vorces than Soviet Russia, which 
grants divorce automatically upon 
the receipt of a post card; we have 
more thieves, embezzlers, default- 
ers in business, more grafters and 
gangsters, racketeers and hi-jackers 
(something new in the history of 
crime) than any other country in the 
world, Oriental or Occidental, civi- 
lized or uncivilized; since 1898 we 
have had four thousand lynchings, 
involving in some cases burning 
alive, with merrymakers dancing 
around an iron cage in which a Ne- 
gro was being roasted like an ox ata 
barbecue, with the exception that 
the ox is mercifully killed before he 
is cooked; kidnaping epidemics; 
sex-sin, indecency, and crimes of 
unnatural lust increased to such an 
extent that a metropolitan police 
captain could avow his conviction 
that “Babylon and Sodom and Go- 
morrah had no secrets that New 
York has not learned.” 

It makes a sickening sequel to the 
ecstatic prognostication, “man will 
walk more safely by day and every 
pillow will be inviolate by night.” 

However, I am not recounting 
these familiar facts to mock the dear 
old soul of Horace Mann: Requiescat 
in pace. But I do marvel that Dr. 
Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, usually so wise 
and so immune 
to illusion, still in- 
sists, after recording our all-but- 
complete demoralization, that 
what we need is education. He 
qualifies the word; “liberal educa- 
tion,” and perhaps in doing so he has 
left himself a loophole, but will he 
say, can he say, that American edu- 
cation of the past one hundred years 
has not been “liberal”? For a gen- 
eration he has conducted an educa- 


More of 
the Same? 
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tional clinic, as it were, with some 
20,000 cases under his observation 
every year—and is it really his con- 
sidered and final judgment that all 
our sins and follies can be cured with 
a bigger dose of substantially the 
same kind of medicine we have been 
taking? Or is there not some ingre- 
dient missing from the recipe? Ob- 
viously I mean religion. Do not the 
more enlightened diagnosticians of 
our mental and moral state see that 
what ails us is immoralism, closely 
associated with irreligion, and that 
indifference to religion and hostility 
to religion combined in the national 
educational system of the United 
States have pretty nearly ruined us? 


i recur to Horace Mann: If he 
could indeed return and com- 
pare the inordinately vast apparatus 
of popular education with its dis- 
mally meager results and if he were 


to take a look at the curriculum, 
would he not cry out in horror, “You 
have omitted the chief essential of 
education. You have removed the 
keystone. You have eliminated re- 
ligion!” No one who is acquainted 
with Horace Mann’s thought and 
that of those who labored with him 
to build up universal common edu- 
cation could doubt for a moment 
that he and they 
would consider irre- 
ligious education a 
crime in itself and 
the cause of the catastrophe that has 
befallen us. Education without re- 
ligion is worse than no education at 
all. Goethe, as great a philosopher 
as he was a poet, said, “The Prus- 
sian was always a beast. With edu- 
cation we have made him a devil.” 
Prussian or American it is the same. 
In every man there is a beast and a 
latent devil. Education without re- 
ligion leaves the beast untamed and 


Beast In- 
to Devil 
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raises the devil. Without any de- 
sire to be dogmatic or to settle a big 
problem too simply, I do venture 
to say that the last word in our ex- 
perience with American education is 
this: if we make the people irreli- 
gious we had better leave them un- 
educated. With religion and with- 
out education, they are less danger- 
ous than with education and with- 
out religion. 


ND that brings us back to Jo- 
sephus Daniels. For some rea- 

son, known, we may charitably sup- 
pose, to the powers that be in Wash- 
ington but not discernible to those 
who are not of the inner circle in 
politics, the ex-secretary of the navy 
was given a diplomatic post in— 
of all places for a North Carolina 
Methodist—Mexico. One would 
imagine that before being sent to 
Mexico City as an ambassador, he 
would have had a lesson or two in 
the rudiments of diplomacy. The 
first lesson would be to hold his 
tongue. Was it not a master diplo- 
mat of whom it was said that he 
could be silent in a dozen languages? 
Couldn’t Mr. Daniels be silent in one? 
In Europe, diplomacy is taught as an 
art, but even here in America where 
delicate diplomatic missions are in- 
trusted to rank amateurs, it would 
seem that the President when saying 
good-by to Mr. Daniels at the White 
House door might have said: “Jo- 
sephus, remember the first rule. 
There is great wisdom in the locked 
jaw.” But our am- 
bassador to Mexico, How to Be 
where at the mo- a Diplomat: 
ment almost every First Lesson 
subject is red-hot 
with controversial possibilities, must 
indulge in the fatal American sport 
of “making a speech,” and with it a 
tremendous fauz pas. He commends 
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the new Mexican plan for universal 
popular education. If, per impossi- 
bile, he were something of a states- 
man, he might have taken the occa- 
sion to warn the Calles-Rodriguez 
régime against repeating our tragic 
mistake. It could be done adroitly. 
I can imagine a European diplomat 
addressing himself to the task with 
infinite finesse, pointing out that we 
had tried universal popular educa- 
tion for a hundred years and that the 
results had not been all that the more 
sanguine prophets had anticipated, 
but that doubtless any government 
now inaugurating a system for the 
education of the masses would profit 
by our experience. 

If Mr. Daniels had not the skill 
thus to communicate a warning ob- 
liquely to the Mexicans, he might 
have recalled in imagination the 
scene on the White House steps with 
the President saying, “Remember, 
Josephus!” Or in the absence of 
any first-class diplomatic training, 
some little homely maxim might 
have leaped to his mind, as for ex- 
ample, that of Drummond’s habit- 
ant, “You nevare drown on Lac St. 
Pierre, so long you stay on land,” 
which being interpreted for ambas- 
sadors means, “Hold your tongue 
and you won't make an ass of your- 
self.” Even if, being an American 
of the Rotarian type, he felt a speech 
coming on and knowing that he 
would have to “obey that impulse,” 
he might have asked the American 
students to notice that the skies of 
Mexico are a beautiful blue, that 
the altitude makes the atmosphere 
invigorating and that in Mexico the 
sun always shines when the clouds 
disappear. They would have gone 
away convinced that there was 
some profound symbolism lurk- 
ing behind the deceptively plati- 
tudinous utterances. But no! this 
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provincial editor, thrust by one of 
the tragic ironies of the American 
spoils system into a delicate ambas- 
sadorial position, tells the Americans 
and via them the world, that the new 
Mexican plan for universal popular 
education is a beautiful and wonder- 
ful thing. When it became known 
(since he is at the source of infor- 
mation he should have been aware 
of it beforehand) that the kind of 
education the Mexi- 
can government con- 
templates is “social- 
ized” education, a euphemism for 
atheistic education; when explana- 
tions were made in the Chamber of 
Deputies that the new education will 
teach the people that “God is a myth, 
a word, a grotesque thing” and when 
the plot to de-Christianize Mexico 
was uncovered, poor Josephus should 
have seen—even though too late— 
that he was in a predicament and 
that the best thing to do was to “sit 
tight” and say nothing. But again 
with delicious naiveté he explained 
that he was praising education in 
general without reference to any 
particular kind of education! And, 
there we are, back to the American 
fetish, the pedagogical superstition 
that education of itself and by itself 
is a boon, regardless of what kind 
of education it may be. 


In Deeper 


UT let us drop Daniels and Mex- 
ico and come back to our own 
native heath, the United States of 
America, and ask, “Do the citizens 
of the United States in general wel- 
come the idea that education per se 


is a boon?” It would seem that they 
do. Here in New York City, for ex- 
ample, there is a vast municipal edu- 
cational system, erected and main- 
tained at the cost of many hundreds 
of millions of dollars—if not ac- 
tually billions —and I do believe 
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there is not one citizen in ten thou- 
sand who knows intimately and pre- 
cisely what kind of education is pro- 
vided in return for that incredible 
outlay. Taxpayers may have a vague 
suspicion, based upon rumors, that 
a good many members of the facul- 
ties, particularly in the high schools 
and the city colleges, are atheists and 
communists, but there is no general 
popular demand for accurate infor- 
mation as to the existence or the ex- 
tent of the evil. Very few parents of 
high school boys and girls scrutinize 
the textbooks used 
in the classes of his- 
tory, psychology, and 
civics. Even if they 
did study the text- 
books they would not be in a posi- 
tion to know to what interpretations, 
emendations, additions, subtrac- 


Education, 
But to 
What End? 


tions, and qualifications the profes- 


sor subjects the words of the au- 
thor. You can teach heresy out of a 
perfectly orthodox text. You can 
teach treason with comment upon 
the Constitution. I am sure I could 
teach belief in God out of an atheist’s 
catechism. The real textbook is not 
the dead cold page of print, but 
the living, perhaps scintillating 
brain of the professor. I remem- 
ber one such professor, something 
of a genius, but very unorthodox. He 
explained that he gave his class both 
sides of every question. “This,” he 
would say, “is the conservative posi- 
tion,” and he would present it ac- 
curately, honestly, and lifelessly; 
“and this,” he would add, “is the 
radical view,” and his eyes would 
glisten, eloquence would flow not 
only from his tongue but from his 
very finger tips; in his exposition 
there would be vitality, warmth, 
emotion and therefore conviction. 
If haled before the board, he could 
call his class to witness that he had 
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invariably presented both sides of 
the case and that he had given one 
as accurately as the other. But 
meanwhile his students, only half 
aware, if at all, of the magic that was 
wrought upon them, were absorbing 
radicalism, and with it some of the 
professor’s enthusiasm for the radi- 
cal cause. 

Dr. Ernest Carroll Moore, provost 
of the University of California and 
Los Angeles, has declared that his 
own university is a “Hotbed of Com- 
munism, Breeding Place of Radical- 
ism and a Center of Revolutionary 
Activity,” and he claims to have evi- 
dence of a “deliberate and skilful 
plot, lasting over a period of ten 
years, to destroy the university.” 
We read statements like this from 
day to day in the newspapers, but 
nothing is done about it. Now the 
U. C. L. A. is a State university, sup- 
ported by taxation of the citizens of 
California. Does California care? 
Perhaps California wants radical- 
ism, communism, revolution! It 
would seem so when more than 780,- 
000 Californians vote for Upton Sin- 
clair. The country is rejoicing that 
he was defeated. I should think the 
country would groan over his get- 
ting nearly 800,000 votes. One Los 
Angeles paper, Republican, the 
Times, cries out, “The State of Cali- 
fornia served notice on the world 
that she has not gone crazy.” In 
view of the fact that Sinclair got 
four-fifths of a million votes, while 
his opponent, the victor, got only a 
million and a quarter, I am not so 
sure that the sanity of California is 
beyond question. 


OWEVER, back to education. 
Without any hysterical fears 
or phobias, I state deliberately my 
conviction that education will ruin 
these United States: education I 
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mean of the type it is getting and 
has been getting—atheistic, immor- 
alistic, anti-patriotic, pro-commu- 
nistic education. For there is edu- 
cation—and education; education 
that builds up and education that 
batters down. And the latter kind, 
if not predominant is at least preva- 
lent here in our own land. Mexico 
has embarked upon a wilder, mad- 
der course, but our own is perhaps 
hardly less risky and in the end may 
be little less disastrous. H. G. Wells 
speaks of Education vs. Catastrophe. 
How many times must we remind 
him—and others, that a certain kind 
of Education is Catastrophe. 


-— 
>. 





| FORGET whether it was G. B. S. 
or G. K. C. (their opinions occa- 
sionally coincide) who said, “It is 


folly to say that the institution of 
marriage is in danger; the institu- 


tion of marriage is gone.” Perhaps 
they both said it, one cynically, the 
other with shame and sorrow. In 
any case the appalling declaration is 
substantially true. Outside the 
Catholic Church and perhaps here 
and there in some few small com- 
munions which have 
retained the Catholic 
tradition, marriage is 
no longer marriage. 
“Thou hast had five husbands,” said 
Our Savior to the woman at the well 
in Sichar, “and he whom thou now 
hast is not thy husband.” What 
legal process the quintagamous 
woman observed, if any, when put- 
ting off the old and taking on the 
new, we are not told; and it doesn’t 
matter. Indeed if she had no re- 
course to rabbinical epikeia, but sim- 
ply doffed and donned husbands 
with brazen disregard for the Mosaic 
law as modified by the half-heathen 


“Marriage 
Is Gone” 
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Samaritans, Jesus probably _re- 
spected her more than if she had 
made a pretense of sanctifying pro- 
miscuity with some civil or ecclesi- 
astical ceremony. Lechery un- 
abashed is less offensive than when 
disguised with hypocrisy. 

We need some fearless prophet in 
modern America as in ancient Sa- 
maria to pass by the way and tell 
the alumni and alumnz of Reno that 
“he whom thou now hast is not thy 
husband.” If we priests say it we 
are “black-robed inquisitors.” When 
Christ said it—at least on that one 
occasion—He converted the woman 
and with her a good part of the vil- 
lage. Have we lost the prophetic 
power, or is the world grown old and 
obdurate and reprobate? I hope I 
shall not seem churlish if I in- 
sist that the latter supposition is 
correct. St. Paul said, “it is impos- 
sible for those who were once illu- 
minated, have tasted also the heav- 
enly gift ... and are fallen away to 
be renewed again with penance.” 
Those Americans who divorce and 
remarry, divorce and remarry da 
capo ad lib. have fallen away from 
a faith and an ethics they once pos- 
sessed. That is to say they have de- 
generated and it is “impossible” to 
regenerate them. 

One additional sign that they are 
reprobate is their flippancy. There 
is little prospect for penance while 
flippancy remains. 
I once knew a 
woman who, _ see- 
ing her husband’s 
infatuation for a younger and pret- 
tier woman, gave him a divorce “as 
a Christmas present.” When he 
had exhausted the possibilities of 
pleasure in the second woman, he 
divorced her and remarried the first. 
While married to the second, he con- 
tinued to call upon the first, period- 


Demorali- 
zation 
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ically, and not one of the three pro- 
fessed to see anything improper or 
even embarrassing in the three-cor- 
nered relationship. A variant upon 
that plan is the arrangement of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bertrand Russell who, al- 
though legally married (why they 
bothered with a legal form is not 
made clear), stipulated that each 
should be free to seek and find 
amatory experience elsewhere. And 
then there is Cosmo Hamilton who 
has said in public debate with Mr. 
Chesterton that “any law com- 
pelling a man and woman to ap- 
ply to a magistrate or a clergyman 
to be married is tyranny.” And 
George Moore (give him credit for 
honesty and discredit for brazen- 
ness) said he didn’t marry because 
he preferred adultery. Society at 
large looks with equanimity upon 
this desperately chaotic condition of 
sex-relationship. No one of the per- 
sons mentioned is or was penalized 
by public opinion. On the contrary 
it would appear that anomalous 
views and nihilistic morals such as 
theirs are an asset. The world has 
no standard of matrimonial decency. 
Anything goes. And therefore it is 
quite true to say that outside the 
Church (I mean the Church that is 
the Church, the Catholic Church) 
marriage is not going but gone. 


ESE reflections have been 

prompted by news items con- 
cerning certain movie stars, men 
and women. One item reads “Jean 
Harlow plans to sue her estranged 
husband, Hal Rosson, for divorce.” 
“Hal is a grand person,” she said, 
“but we simply were not suited to 
each other.” “Miss Harlow, it will 
be remembered” (Will it? Yes, no 
doubt it will by millions of “fans”), 
“eloped with Rosson, but the union 
did not last long. It was her third 
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Miss Harlow has been in 
the company of William Powell, 
screen actor, at many Hollywood 


marriage. 


parties and at sporting events. 
Powell was divorced several months 
ago by Carole Lombard. Miss Har- 
low’s second husband committed 
suicide.” Note the nonchalance, not 
to say the tedium of it all. One can 
almost hear the reporter yawn, “Ho, 


Hum, let’s see what is next?” Next 
is Gloria Swanson. 

We read, “She sheds These 
husbands like [sic] Movie Kings 
a poker player dis- and Queens 


cards deuces. She 

has just divorced number 4 in the 
husband parade. Thus far she has 
been married to an actor, a restau- 
rateur, a French nobleman, and an 
Irish sportsman.” Sportsman he 
must have been to take her after 
three had had her. But Irish? God 
save us! 

Now that the pictures themselves 
have been thoroughly and perma- 
nently purified (Oh, Yeah!), would 
it be out of place for the Legion of 
Decency to insinuate gently to that 
indomitable enemy of all that is 
nasty, Mr. Will Hays, who has la- 
bored so hard and so long to save the 
blushes of the public and to preserve 
the children’s hearts pure and sweet, 
would it, I ask, be in good taste to 
direct his attention to the marital 
abnormalities of some of his great- 
est “box office attractions”? Perish 
the thought that we should aim to 
embarrass the devout deacon, but 
wouldn’t it be wonderful if he could 
gently hint to the Harlows, the 
Swansons, the Fairbanks, the Pick- 
fords and heaven only knows how 
many more, what Governor Roose- 
velt hinted to Mayor Walker a while 
ago, that “the private morals of per- 
sons in public life are a just matter 
for public concern.” 
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6 7YOMPARISONS are odorous,” as 
Dogberry says, and so I sup- 

pose an editor must not confess that 
one periodical seems to him the best 
of all. Here at THe CaTHOLIc 
WoORrLD we receive and read, more or 
less thoroughly, perhaps a hundred 
magazines. Most of them have at 
least some degree of value, many are 
highly interesting and stimulating, 
a few are so well written and ably 
edited as to stir a rival editor to 
jealousy, if not to despair. If in vio- 
lation of custom and perhaps of 
prudence I may 
name one that has 
quite captivated me 
of late, it is Colos- 
seum. As the baseball players say 
of a great pitcher, it “has every- 
thing.” The comparison is not en- 
tirely inept. It has speed, change of 
pace, control, and all the other 
marks of a champion. Translating 
from baseball parlance to that of 
journalism, this new English quar- 
terly is vivacious, clever, witty, quite 
up to the moment in content and in 
style, without the slightest sacrifice 
of solid worth or scholarship. In 
this country we have few if any such 
journalistic paragons. We have 
scholarly magazines, but they are in 
general dull and stodgy. And we 
have clever magazines but they are 
pert and saucy, their wit is brittle 
and their humor liable to be off color. 
Persistent readers of our own 
magazine will remember how often 
and earnestly the editor has clam- 
ored for writers who can treat Scho- 
lastic philosophy, Catholic ethics, 
psychology, history and in general 
all phases of Christian culture with 
equal accuracy and charm. That 
longing still remains largely unsat- 
isfied as far as books are concerned, 
but Colosseum is in periodical form 
very nearly the perfect answer. It 


A Great 
Magazine 
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always has seemed a pity that the 
“devil has all the best tunes” and 
that the devil’s disciples excel in the 
art of literary expression, even 
though, as the discriminating can 
see, they lag in genius. One need no 
longer utter that lamentation. 
Colosseum has assembled a number 
of the deepest and clearest thinkers 
of the day who happen to be by 
some rare miracle interesting and 
even charming writers. Naturally 
one cannot quote a sentence from 
this contributor, and that, as a sam- 
ple of the quality of a magazine. 
But when I say that Nicholas Berd- 
yaev, G. M. Turnell, Christopher 
Dawson, Francois Mauriac, Chris- 
topher Hollis, Peter Wust, Gio- 
vanni Papini and others fit to ap- 
pear with them, write for Colosseum, 
the cognoscenti will recognize the 
quality and the variety in the feast 
prepared for them by Bernard Wall, 
editor and by the same token, one of 
the most capable of the contributors 
to the new periodical. 


SAY that I fear to quote a sentence 
or two, but perhaps a paragraph 
from Laurence Oliver in an article 
in the September issue entitled “A 
Bow to Mr. Bernard Shaw” will give 
one a taste of the meat and the sauce 
to be found on almost every page of 
this new quarterly: 

“We find Mr. Shaw condemning 
in a Capitalist society just that com- 
pulsion which he advocates in a So- 
cialist society. He 
rages against the 
doctors who would 
have people prose- 
cuted for dodging vaccination, and 
then calmly asserts that under 
Socialism people would be prose- 
cuted for being poor. He says: ‘We 
all grudge the dole (it comes out of 
our pockets) and would stop it to- 
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morrow if we dared,’ and then pro- 
poses to take everything out of every- 
body’s pockets and put the whole na- 
tion ona dole. He writes thousands 
of words on banking simply to tell us 
that it ought to be operated by Civil 
Servants. He speaks of money as if 
it were a genuine commodity, en- 
tirely missing the fact that ‘our econ- 
omy,’ to quote Mr. Christopher Hol- 
lis, ‘is built up by bankers lending 
money that they do not possess, nev- 
er have possessed, and never will 
possess.” He lives in a dream world 
of his own, compounded of Victorian 
illusions and Communist doctrines. 
Confronted by the problem of unem- 
ployment, he suggests that every- 
body should be compelled to work. 
Confronted by the problem of under- 
consumption, he suggests that every- 
body should be made to produce 
something useful. And for the full 
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and final solution of all our ills, men- 
tal, moral and physical, he offers us 
equality of income. We must all 
become employees of one big em- 
ployer, the State, which will allot to 
each his task and give to each an 
equal wage; then, miraculously, we 
shall all cease to be vicious, greedy, 
idle, discontented, vulgar, unhealthy 
or unhappy. We shall give up drink 
and Brighton Pier and ‘dissolute gai- 
ety,’ treat the Bible as a mere col- 
lection of old chronicles, like the 
travels of Marco Polo, develop the 
best in ourselves, and pay rates and 
taxes as willingly as a woman nurses 
her baby. Why we should have to 
pay rates and taxes to a State that 
owns everything is not explained. 
But there it is—and all delightfully 
simple, if somewhat muddled; al- 
most as simple and muddled as Mr. 
Shaw himself.” 

















CHARLES LAMB FALLS IN LOVE 


By JosepH J. REILLY 


HARLES LAMB, the spindle- 

legged little boy with the long 
face and the unusual eyes, donned 
the blue and yellow uniform of 
Christ’s Hospital School in 1782 at 
the age of seven, left when nearly 
fifteen, and on the first of Septem- 
ber, 1791, began work at a guinea 
a week at the South Sea House prob- 
ably at the elbow of his older brother 
John. The job was short-lived and 
he laid his pen down for the last 
time on the eighth of February. 
Three months later Dame Destiny 
took a hand sentencing him to an- 
other clerkship, this time at the East 
India House where he was to be 
“chained” to a desk until its “wood 
had entered his soul” and emancipa- 
tion came at long last when he was 
fifty. 

It was in the brief idleness be- 
tween his two clerkships that 
Charles paid a visit to his Grand- 
mother Field near Blakesware in 
Hertfordshire and first fell in love. 
The object of his devotion was a 
fair-haired girl named Ann Sim- 
mons and his ardor gave Grand- 
mother Field serious concern. For- 
getting that Charles was but seven- 
teen and remembering only that 
there was a trace of insanity in his 
family, she set her face against the 
affair, and though she died the next 
summer, circumstances were on her 
side. Blakesware was closed to her 
grandchildren and if that were not 
enough, Charles’ hours of work were 
so long, his salary so small, and his 
holidays so few, that the episode 
with Ann was doomed. 


Charles took his disappointment 
hard. Stealing away from London, 
he paid a visit to the “winding 
wood” which once “shrouded Ann’s 
beauties,” wandered about lonely 
and disconsolate through scenes 
glorified by her “maiden purity” and 
their “innocent loves,” and, on re- 
turning home, still “sore galled” by 
broken hopes, relapsed into danger- 
ous brooding. But no romantic is 
inarticulate long. Charles sought 
balm for his soul in writing sonnets 
on his lost love and dispatching 
copies to his schoolday friend and 
hero Coleridge whose sympathy was 
certain. In the autumn of 1794 the 


future author of the “Ancient Mar- 


iner” descended upon _ London, 
bringing with him a “heart yet 
bleeding” from a similar love affair 
and a tongue of such honeyed elo- 
quence as glorified the midnight 
vigils of the twain at the Salutation 
Tavern and banished every dismal 
memory. But alack! the enchanter 
had to depart at last whereupon “I 
felt,” said Charles, “a dismal void in 
my heart; I found myself cut off at 
one and the same time from two 
most dear to me.” 

Within a year the depth of 
Charles’ boyish passion and the emo- 
tional instability of the Lambs were 
confirmed, for Charles spent six 
weeks in a madhouse at Hoxton. “It 
may convince you,” he wrote to Cole- 
ridge, “of my regards for you when 
I tell you my head ran upon you in 
my madness, as much almost as on 
another Person, who I am inclined 
to think was the most immediate 























cause of my temporary frenzy.’ 
Who might “another Person” be but 
his Hertfordshire beauty, the fair- 
haired Ann Simmons? 

If the traces of Charles’ passion 
were a bruised heart and a mental 
breakdown, they were swept away 
in the tragic storm that befell his 
family. In September, 1796, Mary 
Lamb, in a fit of insanity, wounded 
her father and killed her mother, 
precipitating changes in Charles’ 
life whose full extent even he was 
never to know. Overnight the boy 
became a man. With sense and 
courage he reéstablished the house- 
hold for his father and his aged 
aunt, found a temporary refuge for 
Mary, and then turned appraising 
eyes on the love episode whose out- 
come he had deplored so bitterly. 
How like a sentimental schoolgirl 
he had acted! What unmanly self- 
pity he had indulged in! How triv- 
ial and remote it all seemed now in 
the face of the tragedy which had 
desolated his hearth! Stung with 
shame and disgust at his weakness 
he acted decisively, burning all his 
verses and “a little journal of my 
foolish passion which I had a long 
time kept,” and writing to Coleridge: 
“Thank God, the folly has left me 
forever. I am wedded to the for- 
tunes of my sister and my poor old 
father.” 

The fires burned low but the em- 
bers were long in dying. Ann Sim- 
mons married a pawnbroker named 
Bartram, and Lamb in later years 
sometimes loitered along the streets 
in the hope of catching a glimpse of 
her face. We hear of her once more 
long afterward: she was then a wid- 
ow residing in Fitzroy Street with 
her three daughters. 


Charles’ second love affair was 
shadowy, so shadowy that it reduces 
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itself to two references in his letters 
and a single poem. 

On the last day of December, 
1796, Charles with his aged depend- 
ents, his father and his Aunt Hetty, 
moved to Pentonville on the out- 
skirts of London. His years there 
were drab and unhappy. For it was 
in Pentonville that Aunt Hetty died 
in February, 1797, that old John 
Lamb followed two years later, and 
that Mary after finally rejoining 
Charles—to their mutual delight— 
was taken “ill” again within a few 
months and had to seek once more 
the dismal refuge of the Islington 
madhouse. “My heart is quite 
sunk,” wrote Charles to Coleridge, 
“and I don’t know where to look 
for relief. Mary will get better 
again; but her constantly being lia- 
ble to such relapses is dreadful; nor 
is it the least of our evils that her 
case and all our story is so well 
known around us. We are in a man- 
ner marked.” In his self-conscious- 
ness and resentment Charles sought 
another refuge, this time back in 
London where six weeks later Mary 
was well enough to join him. 

His joy at being immersed in the 
metropolis again overflowed in a 
letter to Manning. “Streets, streets, 
streets, markets, theatres, churches, 
Covent Garden, shops sparkling 
with pretty faces of industrious mil- 
liners, neat sempstresses, ladies 
cheapening, gentlemen behind coun- 
ters lying, authors in the street with 
spectacles, lamps lit at night, pastry- 
cooks’ and _ silver-smiths’ shops, 
beautiful Quakers of Pentonville, 
noise of coaches, drowsy cry of me- 
chanic watchmen at night, with 
bucks reeling home drunk; if you 
happen to wake at midnight, cries 
of Fire and Stop Thief; inns of court, 
with their learned air, and halls, and 
butteries, just like Cambridge col- 
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leges; old book-stalls, Jeremy Tay- 
lors, Burtons on Melancholy, and 
Religio Medicis on every stall. These 
are thy pleasures, O London with- 
the-many-sins.” 


In this Babylonian litany, trans- 
formed by Charles’ joy into a pean 
of praise, appeared a name destined 
to an immortality quite its own. It 
was the “beautiful Quaker of Pen- 
tonville” whose presence, ali-too- 
rarely glimpsed in that unloved sub- 
urb, had been as dawn to his dark- 
ness and whose image rose above 
the myriad allurements of the great 
city with a rare charm, a radiant 
and half-mocking serenity. 

The “beautiful Quaker” was Hes- 
ter Savory, with sweet mouth and 
eyes as dark as a gypsy’s. She was 
younger than Lamb, the daughter of 
a goldsmith in the Strand, and she 
lived in Pentonville with her brother 
and sisters during Charles’ exile. 
About two years after his departure 
she was married and within eight 
months—while yet not twenty-six— 
she died. Charles was touched. He 
wrote to Manning: “I send you some 
verses I have made on the death of 
a young Quaker you may have 
heard me speak of as being in love 
with for some years while I lived at 
Pentonville, though I have never 
spoken to her in my life. She died 
about a month since.” 


“When maidens such as Hester 
die 
Their place ye may not well supply, 
Though ye among a thousand try, 
With vain endeavour. 


“A month or more hath she been 
dead, 
Yet cannot I by force be led 
To think upon the wormy bed, 
And her together. 
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“A springy motion in her gait, 
A rising step, did indicate 
Of pride and joy no common rate, 
That flush’d her spirit, 


“I know not by what name beside 
I shall it call:—if ’twas not pride, 
It was a joy to that allied, 
She did inherit. 


“Her parents held the Quaker rule, 
Which doth the human feeling cool, 
But she was trained in Nature’s 

school, 
Nature had blest her. 


“A waking eye, a prying mind, 
A heart that stirs, is hard to bind, 
A hawk’s keen sight ye cannot 
blind, 
Ye could not Hester. 


“My sprightly neighbour, gone be- 
fore 
To that unknown and silent shore, 
Shall we not meet as heretofore, 
Some summer morning, 


“When from thy cheerful eyes a 
ray 
Hath struck a bliss upon the day, 
A bliss that would no go away, 
A sweet forewarning?” 


Perhaps, as Charles said, he had 
never spoken to Hester Savory in 
his life. But she spoke to him, and 
eloquently too, not with words but 
with her joyousness and grace and 
he answered by endowing one of 
the sweetest of English poems with 
her bright spirit. 


Lamb loved the theater. In the 
days of his near-poverty he and 
Mary gladly toiled up the narrow 
stairs to the top gallery to applaud 
Mathews, Kemble, Liston, or Mrs. 
Jordan, as they turned their talents 
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to the creation of new parts or a 
fresh interpretation of old ones. 
Sometimes Lamb contributed his 
impressions to a periodical, usu- 
ally Leigh Hunt’s Examiner, and 
surely no dramatic criticism has 
ever equaled his for whimsical 
charm and for the penetration which 
inspired Hunt to name him “the 
profoundest critic now living.” 

Admiring talent and honoring 
sincerity, Lamb detested the “Dali- 
lahs of the stage” who sought to win 
their audiences by coquetry rather 
than fine work, and in the summer 
of 1813 he published a brief but 
sweeping condemnation. One ac- 
tress, however, he held exempt. 
“The very absence of this fault in 
her and her judicious attention to 
her part, with little or no reference 
to the spectators, is one cause why 
her varied excellencies, though they 
are beginning to be perceived, have 
yet found their way more slowly to 
the approbation of the public, than 
they have deserved.” The actress 
of Lamb’s praise was twenty-three 
years of age and Irish born, her full 
name was Frances Maria Kelly, and 
she was destined to become the fore- 
most comedienne of her time and 
the object of the final love affair of 
Lamb’s life. 

During the years that followed, 
Lamb continued to pay open tribute 
to the genius and charm of his favor- 
ite actress until at last, on his own 
half-humorous admission, he was 
accused of flattery. The charge, of 
course, was false, but an unmade 
charge was true: Charles was in 
love with Fanny Kelly. At the In- 
dia House (he tells Wordsworth), 
perched on his high stool, gravely 
casting up sums in his ledgers, he 
reserves “in some corner of my mind 
some darling thoughts all my own— 
faint memory of some favorite pas- 
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sage in a Book—or the tone of an 
absent friend’s voice—a snatch of 
Miss Burrell’s singing—a gleam of 
Fanny Kelly’s divine plain face.” 
Fanny Kelly’s divine plain face! 
The unforgettable phrase, inspired 
by love and understanding, is per- 
fect. Fanny Kelly was not beauti- 


ful, but her broad low forehead, her 
blue eyes, her generous mouth (with 
upturned corners), her smile so radi- 
ant that it seemed to “completely 
sun her countenance,” gave one a 
sense of goodness, reserves of power, 
intelligence transfigured by 


and 
spirit. 

Sometimes, perhaps in those mo- 
ments when Charles gazed with un- 
seeing eyes on his account books, 
the undercurrent of his “darling 
thoughts” was transformed into the 
only music for which he had an ear, 
scraps of rime crept doubtfully along 
the ledger margins, and one day, 
months after, a sonnet saw the 
light, 


“To Miss Kelly 


“You are not, Kelly, of the common 

strain, 

That stoop their pride and female 
honor down 

To please that many-headed beast 
the town, 

And vend their lavish smiles and 
tricks for gain; 

By fortune thrown amid the actor’s 
train, 

You keep your native dignity of 
thought; 

The plaudits that attend you come 
unsought, 

As tributes due unto your natural 
vein. 

Your tears have passion in them, 
and a grace 

Of genuine freshness, which our 
hearts avow; 
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Your smiles are winds whose ways 
we cannot trace, 

That vanish and return we know 
not how— 

And please the better from a pen- 
sive face, 

And thoughtful eye, and a reflect- 
ing brow.” 


There, publicly, spoke the critic and 
poet. His next public tribute was 
as critic and lover. 


When Miss Kelly appeared the 
following year as Rachel in The 
Jovial Crew, Lamb published in the 
Examiner the most unique dramatic 
review ever written, which to the 
initiate meant that Fanny Kelly had 
scored a new success, and to Fanny 
Kelly, that Lamb adored her. Lis- 


ten: “The Princess of Mumpers, and 
Lady Paramount of beggarly coun- 
terfeit accents, was she that played 


Rachel. Her gabbling lachrymose 
petitions; her tones, such as we have 
heard by the side of old woods, when 
an irresistible face has come peep- 
ing on one on a sudden; with her 
full black locks, and a voice—how 
shall we describe it?—a voice that 
was by nature meant to convey noth- 
ing but truth and goodness, but 
warped by circumstances into an as- 
surance that she is telling us a lie— 
that catching twitch of the thievish 
irreproveable finger—those ballad- 
singers’ notes, so vulgar, yet so un- 
vulgar—that assurance, so like im- 
pudence, and yet so many countless 
leagues removed from it—her jeers, 
which we had rather stand, than be 
caressed with other ladies’ compli- 
ments, a summer’s day long—her 
face, with a wild out-of-door’s grace 
upon it—What a lass that were,’ 
said a stranger who sat beside us, 
‘to go a gypseying through the world 
with.’” 
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Fanny Kelly must have caught 
her breath when she read those final 
phrases. What had been vaguely 
implied before was spoken out now 
and proved little less than a public 
declaration. What would that “sus- 
ceptible stranger,” that incorrigible 
Charles Lamb, do next? Within a 
fortnight she knew. 


20 July, 1819. 

“Dear Miss Kelly,—We had the 
pleasure, pain I might better call it, 
of seeing you last night in the new 
Play. It was a most consummate 
piece of Acting, but what a task for 
you to undergo! at a time when your 
heart is sore from real sorrow! it 
has given rise to a train of thinking, 
which I cannot suppress. 

“Would to God you were released 
from this way of life; that you could 
bring your mind to consent to take 
your lot with us, and throw off for 
ever the whole burden of your Pro- 
fession. I neither expect or wish 
you to take notice of this which I am 
writing, in your present over occu- 
pied & hurried state.—But to think 
of it at your leisure. I have quite 
income enough, if that were all, to 
justify for me making such a pro- 
posal, with what I may call even a 
handsome provision for my survivor. 
What you possess of your own would 
naturally be appropriated to those, 
for whose sakes chiefly you have 
made so many hard sacrifices. I am 
not so foolish as not to know that I 
am a most unworthy match for such 
a one as you, but you have for years 
been a principal object in my mind. 
In many a sweet assumed character 
I have learned to love you, but sim- 
ply as F. M. Kelly I love you better 
than them all. Can you quit these 
shadows of existence, & come & be 
a reality to us? can you leave off 
harassing yourself to please a thank- 
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less multitude, who know nothing 
of you, & begin at last to live to your- 
self & your friends? 

“As plainly & frankly as I have 
seen you give or refuse assent in 
some feigned scene, so frankly do 
me the justice to answer me. It is 
impossible I should feel injured or 
aggrieved by your telling me at once, 
that the proposal does not suit you. 
It is impossible that I should ever 
think of molesting you with idle im- 
portunity and persecution after your 
mind [is] once firmly spoken—but 
happier, far happier, could I have 
leave to hope a time might come, 
when our friends might be your 
friends; our interests yours; our 
book-knowledge, if in that inconsid- 
erable particular we have any little 
advantage, might impart something 
to you, which you would every day 
have it in your power ten thousand 
fold to repay by the added cheerful- 
ness and joy which you could not 
fail to bring as a dowry into what- 
ever family should have the honor 
and happiness of receiving you, the 
most welcome accession that could 
be made to it. 

“In haste, but with entire respect 
& deepest affection, I subscribe my- 
self 

“C. Lamb.” 


That beautiful love letter could 
have come from no hands but 
Charles’, Other men would have 
been passionate or urgent or lofty 
or self-abasing or sentimental but 
Charles was gravely, almost wist- 
fully tender. No lover ever lent to 
words the overtones of a deeper rev- 
erence for his beloved while preserv- 
ing a manlier sense of his own dig- 
nity. Miss Kelly replied at once, 
by messenger; perhaps she felt un- 
willing to intrust so intimate a mis- 
sive to the mails. 
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“Henrietta Street, 
July 20th, 1819. 

“An early & deeply rooted attach- 
ment has fixed my heart on one from 
whom no worldly prospect can well 
induce me to withdraw it but while 
I thus frankly & decidedly decline 
your proposal, believe me, I am not 
insensible to the high honour which 
the preference of such a mind as 
yours confers upon me—let me, 
however, hope that all thought upon 
this subject will end with this letter, 
& that you will henceforth encour- 
age no other sentiment towards me 
than esteem in my private charac- 
ter and a continuance of that appro- 
bation of my humble talents which 
you have already expressed so much 
& so often to my advantage and 
gratification. 

“Believe me I feel proud to ac- 
knowledge myself 

“Your obliged friend 
F. M. Kelly.” 


Charles replied on the instant. 
He could not know that what kept 
Fanny Kelly from him was not her 
alleged attachment to another but 
fear of insanity, the Damoclean 
sword which menaced the Lambs. 
All he knew was that within the 
space from dawn to sunset his dream 
had taken shape only to perish and 
that at all costs he must play the 
man. 

“July 20th, 1819. 

“Dear Miss Kelly,—Your injunc- 
tions shall be obeyed to a tittle. I 
feel myself in a lackadaisacal no- 
how-ish kind of a humour. I be- 
lieve it is the rain, or something. I 
had thought to have written serious- 
ly, but I fancy I succeed best in epis- 
tles of mere fun; puns & that non- 
sense. You will be good friends 
with us, will you not? let what 
has past ‘break no bones’ between 
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us.1 You will not refuse us them 
next time we send for them? 
“Yours very truly, 
“.. gg 
“Do you observe the delicacy of 
not signing my full name? 
“N. B. Do not paste that last let- 
ter of mine into your Book.” 


Within a fortnight of that day of 
broken hopes Charles saw Fanny 
Kelly in The Hypocrite and wrote 
thus of her in the Examiner: “She 
is in truth not framed to tease or 
torment even in jest, but to utter a 
hearty Yes or No; to yield or refuse 
assent with a noble sincerity. We 
have not the pleasure of being ac- 
quainted with her [Charles loved 
these little ruses, especially where, 
as here, they let him play with edged 
tools to no one’s hurt], but we have 
been told that she carries the same 
cordial manners into private life.” 


Charles Lamb was a miracle of 
tact. Who else could have gone on 
without embarrassment accepting 
Fanny Kelly’s gifts of complimen- 
tary tickets, reviewing the plays in 
which she had leading réles, meet- 
ing her socially at friends’ houses, 
and even welcoming her to his own? 

To Charles, Thursday evenings at 
home were a delight, for within his 
low-ceilinged sitting-room with its 
worn furniture, Hogarth engravings 
in black frames, and well-thumbed 
folios a group of friends foregath- 
ered for whist and talk, capped with 
supper of cold meats and porter. 
The porter was good, the lamb and 
beef excellent (Mary saw to that), 
and the talk the most brilliant, di- 
verse, and, on occasion, the most 
profound in London. It warmed 


1Bones were ivory discs which entitled the 
holder to free admission to the Theater. Even 
in his dark hour Lamb could not resist a pun. 
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Charles’ heart and loosened his 
witty tongue to behold such a con- 
junction of stars ablaze within his 
tiny domestic firmament. There at 
various times shone Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Hazlitt, Southey, Leigh 
Hunt, Basil Montagu, man of affairs, 
James Burney, retired old sea-dog, 
Kenney, the playwright, Ayrton, the 
composer, and two brilliant figures 
of stageland, Liston and Kemble. 
Sometimes, after the play—sweetest 
moment in many a month—Fanny 
Kelly joined the company bringing 
a glow to Charles’ fine eyes and a 
touch of color to his sallow cheeks. 
A sense of fragrance, of radiant vi- 
tality came with her into the crowd- 
ed old-fashioned rooms and when, 
the evening spent, she took her leave, 
they must have seemed to Charles 
as empty as his heart. 

Charles’ dream, denied fulfill- 
ment, retreated to the sanctuary of 


his fancy to be cherished there until, 
assuming a shadowy existence of its 
own, it took a new form, an exquisite 


substance in that perfect thing, 
“Dream Children,” published in the 
London Magazine of January, 1822. 
Therein, you remember, Charles 
tells how his little ones crept about 
him, John and Alice, to hear the 
story of their Grandmother Field 
and her great house with its ancient 
splendor. That done, they “prayed 
me to tell them some stories about 
their pretty dead mother. Then | 
told how for seven long years, in 
hope sometimes, sometimes in de- 
spair, yet persisting ever, I courted 
the fair Alice W n; and, as much 
as children could understand, I ex- 
plained to them what coyness, and 
difficulty, and denial meant in maid- 
ens — when suddenly, turning to 
Alice, the soul of the first Alice 
looked out at her eyes with such a 
reality of re-presentment, that I be- 
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came in doubt which of them stood 
there before me, or whose bright 
hair that was; and while I stood 
gazing, both the children gradually 
grew fainter to my view, receding, 
and still receding till nothing at last 
but two mournful features were seen 
in the uttermost distance, which, 
without speech, strangely impressed 
upon me the effects of speech. ‘We 
are not of Alice, nor of thee, nor are 
we children at all. We are nothing; 
less than nothing, and dreams. We 
are only what might have been, and 
must wait upon the tedious shores 
of Lethe millions of ages before we 
have existence, and a name.’” To 
the world which read that was 
proved the charm of Lamb’s prose 
and his graceful fancy but to the 
woman he had offered his heart was 
revealed the pathos of an infinite 
longing. 

Three years slipped by bringing 
Charles to his fiftieth birthday and 
his longed-for emancipation from 
the “d——d India House for ever.” 
But physical decay followed in the 
train of that release, and the nine 
difficult years that remained took 
their unrelenting toll. A nervous 
breakdown aggravated by insomnia 
left him definitely an old man, thin 
to emaciation and with deeply fur- 
rowed cheeks. Restlessness plagued 
him, driving him from London to 
Enfield, from Enfield back to Lon- 
don, from London to Edmonton, 
weary of new faces, ever hungering 
for the beloved old ones. When he 
crept into the great city now and 
then it was to find the houses there 
like “empty caskets” and to return 
“to my hole like a cat in my corner.” 

The friendship between the 
Lambs and Fanny Kelly knew no 
change. In whatever company they 
were it was she to whom Charles’ 
thoughts turned, to whose words he 
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gave deferent attention, in whose 
presence care vanished and his flag- 
ging spirits revived. In his mood 
an irreverent jester to others, to her 
he was incurably reverent. When 
the Lambs turned their steps to sub- 
urban exile her visits followed them, 
always “dearly welcome” as became 
a friend laden with wanted gifts: 
gay warmth of heart, the bright- 
ness that illumined speech and pres- 
ence, laughter that brought glad 
memories, news from the stage 
world Charles had always loved. 
Sometimes she regaled him with bits 
from her new parts or with high 
moments from old ones, achieving 
the transformations with an ease 
and swiftness that never failed to 
enchant him. Sometimes the sim- 
plest things diverted him as when, 
sitting on his little porch and yield- 
ing to his pleas, she pledged him in 
a bumper of punch, or when she 
brought to this incorrigible city lover 
an armful of wild flowers, or again 
when she confessed with a gravity 
whimsical as his own to a “passion” 
for little frogs. 

But even Fanny Kelly’s radiant 
presence could not light the oncom- 
ing darkness forever. Premonitions 
were not wanting. Lamb’s brilliant 
and crotchety friend Hazlitt, three 
years his junior, with whom no one 
else could get on, died with only his 
son and Charles at his side, and in 
July, 1834, Coleridge followed, his 
“fifty years’ old friend without a 
dissension,” leaving him desolate. 
Five months later, December 22d, 
while out for a walk, Lamb suffered 
a severe fall. He was taken home 
and tenderly cared for, but the 
shadow of death was on him, his 
mind often wandered, and on the 
27th, murmuring the names of old 
friends, he passed placidly as into 
sleep. 
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What memories, one wonders, of 
that strange tragi-comedy, his life, 
crossed Lamb’s mind in those last 
days? What joys did he relive, 
what sorrows, what regrets? What 
place in those mysterious reveries 
did she keep who inspired—and 
shattered—his sweetest dreams? 

Perhaps with the clairvoyance of 
the dying he counted the years, 
twenty of them, since she first oc- 
cupied the place in his heart that no 
one else ever filled; perhaps he re- 
called that night at Covent Garden 
long ago when some madman whom 
no one knew fired a pistol at her 
missing by a happy miracle but 
leaving his heart cold with a fear 
that even death could not bring 
again: it was then that she became 
the center of his dreams, giving a 
new dearness to his fireside, a fresh 
impulse to his pen, creating, in some 
curious way, a sense of music all 
about as if he heard the laughter of 
children, his children, and their 
footfalls in a nursery hallowed by 
her presence. . . . Did he tell himself, 
the dying Charles, that all that had 
remained a dream, producing noth- 
ing more substantial than a paper 
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for the London Magazine—and an 
ache at his heart which he had tried 
to conceal? If so, he must have re- 
called in answer the blessed things 
she had brought him — friendship 
candid as a man’s but tender as only 
a woman’s could be, low laughter 
and a voice that awoke a strange joy 
in his heart, a sense—outlasting so 
much else—of Maytime and the 
cheerful dawn. What did the future 
hold for her, this “perfect woman, 
nobly planned” whose divine plain 
face other men had adored with no 
better fortune than his own? 

The year after Lamb’s death 
Fanny Kelly retired from the stage 
and established a dramatic school 
which met with success for a long 
period. But fortune changed and ill 
days dawned though none ever set 
upon her defeated will or darkened 
courage. Her savings were swept 
away and the years came on apace. 
Early in December, 1882, in response 
to a memorial signed by most of the 
leading actors, artists, and authors 
of the time, Gladstone awarded her 
a royal grant of £150. Within a 
week she died, aged ninety-two, and 
unmarried. 








THE STORY OF KATHY MAGUIRE 


By Rosetta G. BASKERVILLE 


HEN Kathy Maguire’s grand- 
mother died she went to live 
with her aunt, Mrs. Faggarty. 
Norah Faggarty was a good woman; 
she took Kathy into the little house 
near the drying green, and, adding 
her to her own five weans, loved her 
devotedly. Charlie Faggarty, her 
husband, said Kathy was the beauty 
of Dublin and would bring them all 
luck. Kathy’s father had been 
Norah’s brother, and when he died, 
his wife died of a broken heart, be- 
ing unable to live without him. See- 
ing Norah one realized that Kathy’s 
good looks came from her mother’s 
family for all the little Faggartys 
were plain. Of the five cousins Jo- 
seph was her special friend. From 
his cradle he had been dedicated to 
the service of the Church, for the 
Faggartys were a pious couple 
whose dream was to have a son in 
the priesthood. Quite early Joseph 
showed that he shared their dream, 
and now, at ten years old there was 
no doubt as to his future. The chil- 
dren had many long religious talks 
together but their minds ran in dif- 
ferent grooves. Under his ragged 
coat Joseph carried a heart which 
turned to vestments and ceremonies 
as a sunflower to the sun. In the 
midst of the happy tumbling untidy 
life of the poor house he thought of 
order, of method, of absolute regu- 
larity. Kathy was intensely reli- 
gious, but the religious life left her 
cold. 

“Is it the convent,” she gasped 
when Joseph spoke to her of voca- 
tion. “Would ye have me in there 
all day and them waking me up in 


the night to pray in the cold chapel, 
and me dressed in a black habit with 
no bit of color at all?” 

Joseph was hurt; he did not think 
much of her religion, for all her 
talk. She tried to explain. She 
hated regular hours: a bird, a 
flower, the sunshine or a rainbow 
made her want to pray, not the strik- 
ing of a clock or the tinkling of a 
bell. 

She would snuggle down under 
the blue quilt in the bed that she 
shared with two Faggartys and 
wonder how Joseph could go out 
every morning to serve Mass; wet 
or fine he went, it was life to him. 

One day, by chance, Kathy heard 
a wonderful thing; as she heard it 
her heart melted in her for amaze- 
ment and joy. It was this: on 
Christmas Eve the cattle receive a 
vision of the Holy Mother and the 
Babe of Bethlehem and they kneel 
in their stalls. 

Breathlessly she told Joseph. 

“Will we go to Doyle’s byre and 
see the cattle kneel?” 

Joseph demurred, they would miss 
the Midnight Mass, one of his great- 
est joys, but he was tempted, for 
Kathy was determined to go, with or 
without him, and to see a Vision! 
That was something grand. Final- 
ly he consented to go and together 
they went to Doyle’s byre, to see how 
the land lay. The old byre was to 
be pulled down at New Year. The 
wide door was held by a wooden bolt 
which opened silently; it would be 
easy to slip in late and unobserved. 
The night was dark and cold but the 
children glowed with enthusiasm. 
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Joseph had brought a tiny lamp with 
a round globe and a ha’porth of oil. 
It would send a glimmer through the 
dark byre, enough to see by. They 
entered noiselessly, the great cows 
lay side by side, the air was heavy 
with the scent of unmilked udders 
and warm with the breath of the 
cattle. Kathy was to wait on a 
bundle of hay, by the door, Joseph 
with the wee lamp was to go to the 
other end of the byre, and so be- 
tween them, command a view of the 
whole building. With a thrill of'de- 
light Kathy snuggled down in the 
hay. She heard Joseph strike a 
match and in a moment a faint 
glimmer told her that the wee lamp 
was burning, and objects became 
vaguely visible in the dim light; the 
huge outlines of the cows, the beams 
in the roof, the mangers black in 
the shadows by the farther wall. 

Kathy’s imagination rioted in her 
excitement. She was in Bethlehem, 
this was the stable, soon the Blessed 
Family would arrive weary and 
worn from a long journey. The 
Blessed Virgin would sink into the 
hay where Kathy lay. She would be 
too tired to carry the Child to the 
Manger. Who would help her? 
Kathy’s thin arms were ready. O 
blessed Child! dare she touch Him? 
but her arms felt like lead! Sud- 
denly from the other end of the byre 
a light shone, it grew brighter, out 
of it came a figure she knew well, a 
gracious fragile woman in a blue 
robe spangled with stars, on one 
arm she carried a Babe, on the other 
lay a sheaf of lilies. 

There was a hurried movement 
among the cows, the great white 
beast near Kathy was rising, she 
heaved her massive weight up, and 
rested a moment on her knees. 

“They kneel,” sobbed Kathy, 
“they kneel.” 
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There was a sharp sound of creak- 
ing hinges, a blast of cold air, a pant- 
ing and a movement round her, then 
some one clutched her arm and Jo- 
seph’s voice cried shrilly: 

“Kathy the byre’s alight, haste ye 
now!” 

They rushed out of the burning 
building, the cows pushing past 
them into the yard, with the instinct 
of self-preservation they slipped out 
into the dark road. 

In the shelter of home they paused 
for breath. 

“Oh, Joseph,” said Kathy softly, 
“they did kneel.” 

She was answered by a sob. 

“I’ve lost my wee lamp.” 

In the days which followed the 
burning of Doyle’s byre Kathy was 
the gayest of the gay, the ringleader 
in all the simple parochial joys of 
Christmas. Joseph was moody and 
sad; sometimes she caught his eyes 
fixed on her in gloomy concentra- 
tion. What could be the matter 
with Joseph, she wondered? 

“Kathy,” he said suddenly one 
morning, “come away out.” 

Seated on the log in the little dry- 
ing green among the bleaching 
linen, Joseph spoke. 

“How can ye be happy, and ye so 
great a sinner?” 

She looked at him in blank amaze- 
ment. 

“Ye tempted me to sin,” went on 
the relentless boyish voice, “like 
Eve tempted Adam. Didn't I leave 
the Midnight Mass and follow your 
folly. Didn’t I lose my wee lamp as 
punishment, so I did, and you just 
dance and sing as if you were an 
angel of light and no sinner.” 

“But Joseph,” she gasped, hardly 
able to visualize this sudden change 
in her landscape. “Didn’t we see 
the Blessed Vision; didn’t we see 
the cattle kneel?” 



























Joseph leaned forward, his tense 
white face was near hers, his pale 
eyes flashed into her brilliant blue 
ones, his voice was cold and cruel. 
No excommunication pronounced 
from the steps of the altar ever fell 
with more deadly force than his 
words. 

“Ye slept while the byre burned. 
I waked ye. There was no Vision 
and the cattle did not kneel. Kathy 
Maguire you’re a liar!” 

For a moment he held her eyes 
and saw them widen with horror 
and fear; then she raised her little 
thin arms above her head and 
dropped them again to her sides. 
With a wail of grief she turned and 
sped away down the street towards 
the river. 


A tall ecclesiastic stood by the 
parapet overlooking the River Lif- 
fey, his troubled violet gray eyes 
fixed on the swirling water below. 
He had left his hotel that morning 
for a wander in the city, a stalwart 
young priest for his guide, but a de- 
sire for solitude had come over him 
and, giving his escort the slip and 
not knowing his way, he had found 
himself in this dreary spot, a squalid 
courtyard with a few dirty steps 
leading down to the river. He 
shivered as he drew his long foreign 
looking cloak closer round him. 
This man was a Spaniard, bearing 
one of the oldest names in Spain, 
but his mother had been Irish, of a 
Kerry family, and those violet gray 
eyes were her legacy; they were sur- 
prising in his keen dark face. As 
children he and his sister had visited 
their mother’s land but since her 
death everything had been Spanish 
and for many years his duties in 
Rome had made a visit to Ireland 
difficult. Now a family wedding had 
brought them over in midwinter, 
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and in a few days he would go with 
his widowed sister to Kerry. As he 
stood by the parapet he went over 
again in his mind a conversation 
heard on the boat yesterday, as he 
crossed from England. The speak- 
ers had been somewhere behind him 
and he had satisfied himself that he 
was unseen by them and had lis- 
tened. 


“You will never do anything to 
better it Sir,” a firm young voice had 
declared. “A rotten, priest-ridden 
country, and superstitious people 
simply lapping up any old lie they 
hear.” 

“Ah, no Stephen, you are so preju- 
diced,” an older voice had answered. 
“We have Roman Catholic servants, 
and a French maid, and everything 
runs smoothly. I know the priest, 
a thoroughly good fellow. There is 
something behind it all, something 
unreachable.” 

“Religious bigotry, Sir. Oh, I 
don’t mean only the Catholics; 
everybody in Ireland is the same— 
it’s in the air—you must be rabidly 
something, orange or green, even 
Presbyterianism in Belfast is coldly 
militant.” 

“But a religious belief does not 
make people poor, though it may 
make them courteous and kind. 
There is something else in the na- 
tional character,” said the old voice 
again. 

“A good many things and all of 
them regrettable, but the religious 
question is the root of the evil. You 
may save individuals by taking them 
out of it, but there is a curse on Holy 
Ireland. No one can explain it, but 
there it is, the longer you live the 
more you realize the hopelessness 
of it all.” 


As the Spaniard stood by the river 
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he heard again the bitter young 
voice,—“a priest-ridden country.” 
Ah, he knew well what that could 
mean, none better. Many a time he 
had longed for a crusader’s battle- 
ax to hew them down, those wolves 
in sheep’s clothing, those bad shep- 
herds who live on the flock instead 
of feeding the lambs. But there was 
another side to the picture, and his 
eyes softened as he thought of the 
lovely toil-worn lives, the spirits 
which gave themselves in an ecstasy 
of devotion to a life of self-sacrifice 
and poverty and died with a bless- 
ing on their lips. Which of these 
types predominated in Holy Ire- 
land that this young man should 
say it was cursed? 

The dark face hardened like flint. 

Suddenly, from a side alley came 
a little figure in a red shawl, run- 
ning as though the dogs of Fate were 
at her heels, her little bare feet 
hardly touching the stones. Straight 
to the river she came, and the Car- 
dinal catching sight of the terror 
and horror in her face made a quick 
movement and caught her in his 
arms at the top of the steps. Fora 
moment she lay breathless as he 
wrapped his warm cloak round her 
and drew her close as he sat down 
on the parapet. Then she looked 
up at him, meeting his eyes with the 
most tragic gaze he had ever seen. 

“My child,” he said gently, “you 
are in trouble.” 

“Oh, Your’ Reverence,” she 
sobbed, “I am a sinner, I am a great 
sinner, wasn’t I for killing myself 
in the river.” 

And the passionate tears came as a 
relief to the tension of grief. 

The Cardinal held her in his arms, 
silently, till her sobs lessened, then 
he said: 

“You will tell me all about it.” 
Kathy looked up again, but al- 
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ready the expression of her face had 
changed. Oh, the comfort of being 
held like this! If Pat Doyle or Mi- 
chael Doherty so much as laid a fin- 
ger on her she would scratch and bite 
like a wild cat and tell them what she 
thought of them in fluent vitupera- 
tion. But here was a great gentle- 
man, one of the real Quality and she 
nestling on to his shoulder as it 
might be her grandmother’s in the 
old days. 

Tell her story; wouldn’t she now. 
When Kathy told a story it lost 
nothing in the telling; nothing was 
left to the imagination of the lis- 
tener. Now she poured it forth to 
this kind priest, the whole story, to 
the tragic heartbreaking words,— 
“There was no vision, the cattle 
didn’t kneel; Kathy Maguire, you're 
a liar.” 

The Cardinal listened intently, 
following as best he could her rapid 
colloquial speech, missing alto- 
gether the meaning in parts, but the 
main story he gathered and the 
tragic sorrow in her cry. 

“My child,” he said gently, “some 
of the greatest saints received their 
visions in dreams. To receive a vi- 
sion is a blessing given to very few. 
I am sure that you saw the Blessed 
Virgin and the Holy Child and that 
you saw the cattle kneel. Let the re- 
membrance of it go with you 
through life and let no one shake 
your faith. Now kneel that I may 
bless you, my child.” 

Kathy did not feel the cold stones 
on her little bare knees. As she bowed 
her head she felt herself borne up 
among the angelic hosts, their sweet 
songs were in her ears, their soft 
wings touched her as they passed 
up and down their golden ladder. 
The wonderful words of the bless- 
ing fell on her ears as a gentle hand 
was laid on her head. 

















“Benedicat vos omnipotens Deus, 
Pater, et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus. 
Amen.” 

“Shure, and a grand hunt I’ve had 
for Your Eminence,” said a breath- 
less voice, as a young priest hastened 
towards them. 

Kathy came down from heaven 
with a bump. She got up quickly 
from her knees, drawing her red 
shawl round her, and stood looking 
with pathetic resignation at the in- 
truder. 

“How soon,” thought the Cardi- 
nal, “must the soul learn the way of 
the Cross. Even the Blessed Master, 
as He descended the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, met at the foot an idiot 
child who wallowed, foaming.” 

With a gesture he silenced the 
young priest and turned to Kathy. 

“What is your name, child?” 

“Kathy Maguire, Your Rever- 
ence.” 

“And your parish priest?” 

“Father Gavin, Your Reverence, 
of the Church of Our Lady of the 
Lilies.” 

“That is what these ignorant peo- 
ple call it, Your Eminence. It is 
really the Church of St. X—” 

Again the silencing hand was 
raised. 

“I will see Father Gavin and cer- 
tainly will see you again, my child,” 
the Cardinal said as he walked 
away. 

Then he turned to the young 
priest who followed him. 

“I have been seeing Holy Ireland 
the land of saints and visions,” he 
said, and there was something in his 
tone which made the young man 
’ feel that the Cardinal wished to walk 
in silence, 

The Cardinal was an intense lover 
of beauty in every form, and he had 
been moved to the depth of his na- 

ture by the poignant loveliness of 
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this little Dublin waif. As she lay 
in his arms, her little bare limbs 
covered by his cloak he had felt her 
heart panting against his own. It 
had seemed as if a rescued bird were 
lying in his hand, too spent to fly 
away, too wayward to remain. But 
something else moved him deeply 
as he met those clear blue eyes, full 
of horror and suffering at first and 
then filled with gratitude and joy, 
some strange memory had stirred 
in his brain. Where had he seen 
some one like Kathy? It was her 
expression, the swift change from 
tears to joy, something elusive in 
that fleeting smile which brought 
to his memory a face he could not 
quite visualize. He was terribly 
moved by the scene at the river side. 
The intensity of emotion staged 
amid such squalor emphasized the 
high lights and shadows of this 
tragic scene. Had he not been there, 
that lovely child would have hurled 
herself into the river. How many 
more such broken-hearted peni- 
tents, bowed under a weight of sin 
just as trivial, had sought in their 
misery and ignorance to end it in 
those dark waters. 

He reached his hotel and went at 
once to the private sitting-room he 
had engaged for his sister. The 
Marquesa was sitting by the fire 
reading. Her likeness to her brother 
was striking but her eyes were 
black, and a mass of black hair was 
piled, regardless of fashion, high 
upon her head. In a few deft move- 
ments a high comb would be poised 
and a mantilla cover the thick coils. 
She wore a severely cut dress of 
heavy black silk with the plain white 
collar and cuffs of widowhood. Her 
only ornament was a large locket 
on which was a jeweled cross. It 
hung round her neck on a black rib- 
bon. She listened intently while 
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the Cardinal told his story, moved 
as he was by the pathos of the child’s 
sufferings, then he said: 

“Inez, that little girl reminded me 
strangely of some one. I search my 
mind and always she eludes me, but 
somewhere I have seen some one 
strangely like her. Who can it be?” 

Suddenly in a voice trembling 
with feeling he said: 

“T have found it. 
your locket.” 

Silently, and amazed, she untied 
the ribbon and he took the heavy 
jewel from her hand. Inside was a 
miniature of their mother who had 
died when they were children, but 
whose memory lived ever in their 
romantic hearts. The miniature 
showed a young woman with steady 
dark gray eyes, but the features, the 
expression, the faint smile were 
those of Kathy Maguire. 

It was late in the afternoon that 


Let me look at 


Father Gavin was announced in the 
little sitting-room. The simple old 
man had been surprised at the sum- 


mons. Now why should His Emi- 
nence whose name was known all 
over the Catholic world want to see 
the likes of him? His native grace 
and easy manners robbed any inter- 
view of awkwardness, but he felt 
more at home in the squalor of the 
slums than in the drawing-rooms of 
great ladies, and he was a little shy 
as he made his bow. The Cardinal 
sized him up at once, and gave a 
sigh of relief. This was the type of 
parish priest that he loved. 

“Father Gavin,” he said simply, 
“my sister and I are very interested 
in one of your flock”; and he told 
the story of his morning by the 
river. 

“Och, Och, to think of that now,” 
said the old priest, “little Kathy Ma- 
guire was it? Aye, she’s a good wee 
thing; didn’t she bring me a pound 
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note that some English gentleman 
had given her for finding a purse 
way back in the summertime, to say 
Masses for her grandmother’s soul, 
and she in an old red shawl and no 
shoes to her feet. Ah, Your Emi- 
nence, this is Holy Ireland, a strange 
land and a strange people. Many a 
blessed saint has this land trod, but 
the hearts of the people are like the 
waves of the troublous sea, for in 
quietude shure they are.” 

“Will you tell us about this child’s 
family? Who are her parents?” 

“Ah, well, Your Eminence, she 
hasn’t rightly any family. Her fa- 
ther died in ‘The Trouble’ and her 
mother died of grief at his death. 
Kathy was reared by her grand- 
mother, but the old one died in the 
summer and now she lives with an 
aunt, Mrs. Faggarty, her father’s 
sister.” 

“Who was her mother?” asked 
the Cardinal gently. 

“Well, Your Eminence,” said the 
old priest slowly, “that was a sad 
story so it was. The grandmother 
was a girl at the Curragh and she 
eloped with a young lord from 
Kerry who was smitten with her 
beauty but whose parents had vio- 
lently objected to his marriage with 
a “peasant.” The little girl was 
born after he died, in the Boer War 
or maybe in India, I couldn’t rightly 
say, for the woman said he fell in 
the French wars, which is the way 
they have it in these parts. She 
came to Dublin and straight to me, 
with her story. I saw the little girl 
grow up and I married her to Joe 
Maguire and I christened Kathy and 
I buried the two of them.” The Car- 
dinal opened the locket and handed 
it to Father Gavin. 

“Och, Och,” said the old priest, “if 
that isn’t Kathy Maguire, to think 
of that now.” 











If a fairy with a crystal wand had 
suddenly entered Norah Faggarty’s 
kitchen, she would have found little 
left to accomplish after the news 
became known that Kathy Maguire 
was going to be adopted by a Span- 
ish lady. That the lady was sister to 
a great Cardinal and that Kathy 
would henceforth live in Rome 
seemed to her little world the most 
marvelous thing that had ever hap- 
pened. The little house by the dry- 
ing green was filled from morning 
till night with an eager chattering 
crowd, and Norah worked till mid- 
night and rose at dawn to finish the 
piles of snowy linen waiting to be 
ironed. Everyone had much to say, 
experiences which might be useful 
to relate. Kathy flitted backwards 
and forwards, looking, in her new 
clothes, like one of the Quality, but 
speaking ever with the dreadful ac- 
cent of her birth. Charlie Faggarty 
was triumphant. Hadn’t he said she 
was the beauty of Dublin and would 
bring them all luck? 

“Shure,” he said with ready 
prophecy, “won’t the fine day come 
when you bring me a new pair of 
shoes and a red herring to my tea.” 

The shoes were a long cry ahead, 
but Kathy remembered that she still 
possessed one sixpence, two pennies 
and a halfpenny and she ran out 
and bought as many red herrings as 
the sum would buy and one extra as 
a present from Mrs. O’Connor at the 
shop, and the meal that followed was 
a banquet. 

Mrs. O’Connor who had lived at 
the Curragh as a girl had seen many 
of the high nobility so she had: 
hadn’t her sister’s mother-in-law 
been washerwoman to the Con- 
naughts when the Duke commanded 
the Camp? Hadn’t she seen with 


her own eyes the sweet young Prin- 
cesses? 
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“Princess Margaret ah! she was 
the lady! and then she married the 
Prince of Sweden and went to 
France.” 

Hadn’t she seen the Empress of 
Austria? 

“A grand beauty, sitting her horse 
like an Irish lady, leaving all her 
palaces and jewels to come and 
hunt in Ireland because there were 
no foxes in France.” 

But to Kathy the sweetest bit of 
all was her reconciliation with Jo- 
seph. The Cardinal had seen the 
boy alone, in Father Gavin’s house. 
What was said none but they two 
ever knew, but Joseph came home 
with the light of a great faith shin- 
ing in his eyes. He put his arms 
round Kathy’s neck. 

“Oh, Kathy,” he sobbed, “my own 
wee Kathy,” and they cried in each 
other’s arms. 

The children would meet again 
soon for Joseph was to enter the 
Irish College in Rome as soon as the 
Cardinal had made the necessary ar- 
rangements with the Rector. Father 
Gavin was to bring him and together 
they would receive the blessing of 
the Holy Father. Kathy’s imagina- 
tion stopped at nothing; already she 
saw herself kneeling with bowed 
head to receive a blessing while the 
papal procession passed on its way, 
and raising her eyes she saw the lit- 
tle freckled face of Joseph under the 
triple crown. Nothing was impos- 
sible to her vivid, picture-loving 
mind, for had not the great Popes 
once been simple parish priests, and 
St. Peter himself a fisherman? 

Kathy was to accompany the Car- 
dinal and the Marquesa to Kerry, 
traveling by road in a large touring 
car. The poignant scenes of fare- 
well, so dear to the heart of the Irish 
were impossible at the hotel door, 
so Norah arranged to take all the 
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children to the crossroads and there 
take leave of their darling. Kathy 
was to see that the car slowed down 
just enough to wave to them all in 
passing. There would be no keen- 
ing, it would be very orderly, as be- 
fitting the Quality. There they all 
stood, a ragged, excited little crowd. 
Norah and Eileen and Molly and 
William, and the baby, but where 
was Joseph? 
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Suddenly Kathy knew, Joseph 
couldn’t bear to be saying good-by 
to her and they seeing his grief. On 
the gate of the next field sat a for- 
lorn little figure. His freckled face 
was all crumpled up as he waved his 
ragged cap to her, but Kathy saw 
nothing but a blurred patch, her own 
blue eyes were swimming with tears 
as she waved a gloved hand in fare- 
well. 





THE SWORDLESS CHRIST 


By JoHN RICHARD MORELAND 


UPPED in the mire of a battlefield 
Three men are silvered by the moon’s pale light; 
And one is deaf, and one’s blue eyes are sealed 
To all the glittering glory of the night: 
And one, bleeding and footless, writhes in pain, 
Calling for aid, and calls ... and calls... in vain. 


Above the crimson field of war 

How luminous the wonder star! 

And with the keen wind blown along 

Mingles that well remembered song 

That angels sang when Christ was born, 

The King, Whose hand should pluck war’s thorn 
From bleeding flesh and heal the wound 

With Gilead’s balm, till earth abound 

In love and peace! O day of joy! 

O birthday of the Virgin’s Boy! 
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“Look! brother, look! through smoke and war 
Still shines the light to lead mankind 

To brotherhood . . . the Christmas Star!” 

One looked in vain . . . for he was blind. 


O brother, listen to the song 

That sweetens all the midnight air 

And bids truth triumph over wrong! 
One answered not... he could not hear. 


Up! brother, up! and pray to Him 

Whose song is sweet, whose star gleams red, 
Ere faith grows faint and hope grows dim! 
The mangled, footless man was dead. 


Above each war-torn field and hill 

The Christmas Star is shining still! 

And down the years—O hearts that fret,— 
The Christmas Song is ringing yet! 
Listen! and you will hear again 

“Peace on the earth,” “good-will to men!” 
And in a manger keeping tryst, 

Behold the Virgin’s Boy, the Christ! 

With each new morning, starry, dim, 

O let us kneel adoring Him! 





The world is sick of carnage and of blood 

And calls by day, by night for swift release 

From hate’s sharp steel, from greed’s perpetual flood, 
And begs love’s boon . . . the Brotherhood of Peace! 

Hope of the World, dispel sin’s blinding mist 

And reign within each heart, Thou Swordless Christ! 

















THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


Patroness of the United States 


By PETER GUILDAY 


AD Pope Pius IX., then in exile 
at Gaéta, accepted the invi- 
tation of Archbishop Eccleston and 
our hierarchy, eighty-five years 
ago, in which they urged the great 
pontiff to come to the United States 
and to preside over the Seventh Pro- 
vincial Council of Baltimore (May 
5-13, 1849), an episode unique in 
Church history would have taken 
place; not so much from the fact 
that he would have crossed the At- 
lantic a second time to America nor 
that he would have presided over a 
national Council, as from the fact 
that he would have been the presid- 
ing officer over the only Church in 
the world at the time, in solemn as- 
sembly gathered, which appealed to 
him to declare the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception of the Moth- 
er of God an article of faith. It is 
true that in answer to his Encyclical 
of February 2, 1849, to the hierarchy 
of the world, asking the bishops to 
declare in explicit terms the piety of 
the faithful toward the Immaculate 
Queen, over six hundred letters came 
to Pius IX. from the dioceses of the 
world, containing with few excep- 
tions the same message—a humble 
petition for the declaration of the 
doctrine. Had Pius IX. decided to 
come to Baltimore in 1849, no doubt 
the United States Government would 
have furnished a vessel for his 
transportation. The papal navy at 
the time had but one small vessel 
which bore the name The Immacu- 
late Conception. 
Pius IX. replied to Archbishop 





Eccleston from Gaéta on March 8, 
1849, saying that 


“nothing could afford Us more pleas- 
ure, nothing could be more gratify- 
ing to Our heart, than to enjoy the 
presence and the conversation of 
yourself and the same venerable 
brethren, to embrace you all with af- 
fection, to express to you the senti- 
ments of profound regard which We 
entertain for each one of you. . . but, 
as in the existing times and circum- 
stances, it would be impossible for 
Us to comply with your invitation, 
as your wisdom will easily under- 
stand, We request you to make 
known to the prelates these senti- 
ments of Our mind, and to inform 
them of the apostolic benediction 
which from Our inmost heart We 
affectionately impart to you, to 
them, to all the clergy of that coun- 
try, and to all your faithful people.” 


This letter undoubtedly will ever 
remain one of the most precious in 
our national Catholic archives, for 
the whole incident speaks eloquent- 
ly of a remarkable factor in Cath- 
olic American history, namely, the 
ever close relation on the part of 
clergy and laity between two devo- 
tions which have been since John 
Carroll’s day the dominant notes in 
our piety—love for the Blessed 
Mother of God and loyalty to the 
Vicar of her Divine Son. 

Of all who, during that long past 
of a century and a half of our na- 
tional Catholic life, have helped to 
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make known the place Mary has had 
in our discovery and colonization, 
no name stands higher on the roster 
of her servants than that humble 
and consummate scholar, John Gil- 
mary Shea, the Father of American 
Catholic history. 

Shea was the son of two devoted 
clients of Mary—James Shea, a pio- 
neer Catholic teacher in New York 
City, and Mary Ann Flannigan, a na- 
tive of that city, where John Dawson 
was born in 1824. In the mass of 
letters and other papers intrusted to 
the writer by his daughter, Isabelle 
Shea, for the Life of her father, pub- 
lished in 1926, search was made for 
a note or memorandum explaining 
young Shea’s reason for changing 
the “Dawson” he had received in 
baptism for “Gilmary,” the son or 
servant of Mary. This change he 
made when he entered the Jesuit 
novitiate at Fordham in 1848; and 
ever afterwards, even when he had 
returned to the world, he kept the 
name as signifying the motive be- 
hind all his literary and historical 
work. “Mary’s Servant” he was in 
every respect, both in his own devo- 
tional life as well as in every page 
he wrote on the history of the Cath- 
olic faith in the United States. In 
all his published works, he never 
fails to point out the towns and 
cities, the rivers and bays and lakes 
named after our Blessed Mother. 
Indeed, we owe to Shea our awak- 
ening to the realization of how inti- 
mately the Immaculate Queen of 
Heaven has woven her august name 
into the tapestry of our national his- 
tory. 

“The discovery of America,” 
writes Shea in his first important 
work—History of the Catholic Mis- 
sions—“like every other event in the 
history of the world, had, in the de- 
sign of God, the great object of the 
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salvation of mankind.” Every Cath- 
olic knows that first page in our his- 
tory, wherein we read that Columbus 
placed his voyage into the unknown 
under the special protection of the 
Blessed Virgin. His own ship was 
named The Immaculate Conception 
—Santa Maria de la Concepcion. 
Every night at sunset on the way 
across the Atlantic, the crews of the 
three ships chanted the Salve Re- 
gina. The first land discovered was 
given—with true Catholic insight— 
the name San Salvador, or Holy Sav- 
ior; and the second, the title The 
Immaculate Conception — La Con- 
cepcion. 

All the Catholic discoverers and 
explorers who followed Columbus 
during that tremendously active pe- 
riod from 1492 to 1700, retained the 
invariable custom of naming the 
places they sighted or settled after 
Our Blessed Lord, the Blessed Moth- 
er, the Saints, or after some doctrinal 
mystery, such as the Holy Trinity 
and the Blessed Sacrament. More 
than fifty years before the Calvert 
expedition made its landing in the 
Chesapeake, Spanish Jesuits had en- 
tered the bay to which they gave the 
name Bahia de la Madre di Dios—a 
title which the colonists of 1634 were 
to repeat, probably without any 
knowledge of the previous expedi- 
tion of 1571. 

Champlain gave the name Lake 
Saint Sacrament to what is now Lake 
George. Some eight years after the 
English Catholics landed in Mary- 
land (1634) and named their first 
settlement St. Mary’s City, the 
founders of what is now Montreal 
named their first settlement there 
(1642) Ville-Marie, or the City of 
Mary. In 1684, we find the saintly 
Jesuit, Father Marquette, writing 
from the “River of the Immaculate 
Conception,” as he called the great 
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Mississippi. And so the story goes 
on all through the seventeenth, and 
the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
turies, while names reflecting Cath- 
olic belief and devotion are multi- 
plied on the maps of North, Central 
and South America. In his brilliant 
centennial essay published in 1876, 
Shea describes the results of this 
outward sign of living faith of the 
Catholic explorers and colonizers: 


“The first explorers of our coasts 
were Catholics, and when they land- 
ed, they planted the symbol of the 
cross, and so studded their maps 
with names from the Church cal- 
endar that we can trace their course 
by them. The lapse of years, the 
vicissitudes of war, the incoming 
settlers with new-learned views, 
have not effaced them. When Amer- 
ica took her rank among the na- 
tions, she claimed as her bounds the 
River of the Holy Cross and the 
River of St. Mary... . It was the same 
in the interior, from St. Regis to the 
western river of St. Joseph and the 
rapids of Sault Ste. Marie. Catholic- 
ity had recorded her early presence 
as discoverer and explorer on the soil 
of the Republic . . . and each acces- 
sion of territory brought in new 
proofs of Catholic discovery, explo- 
ration and settlement: St. Augustine 
on the south, St. Louis on the west, 
and beyond that the City of the Holy 
Faith (Santa Fe), and San Fran- 
cisco, as in a medieval painting 
amid a group of Saints.” 


It would be an easy task to cull 
from John Gilmary Shea’s two hun- 
dred and forty-seven separate publi- 
cations a marvelous story of the 
place the Blessed Mother of God has 
held in the thoughts and deeds of 
Catholics of every race in America 
from the time of Columbus to our 
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own; and there is no doubt from 
remarks and suggestions in his pa- 
pers that he had such a volume in 
mind. 

Fortunately, this has been done in 
a remarkably well-authenticated 
book by the celebrated convert, Fa- 
ther Xavier Donald Macleod, in his 
Devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary 
in North America, published in 
1866. Often did the late Bishop 
Shahan, to whom we owe the design 
of one of the greatest Shrines of the 
Immaculate Conception in the world, 
remark that of all the books written 
about the Blessed Mother, Father 
Macleod’s volume should be brought 
up to date and placed in every Cath- 
olic home in the land. 

Father Macleod’s pages depict the 
glories of Mary from the earliest 
times to the Civil War as a sublime 
epic; he has strung as on a rosary 
bead after bead of praise and devo- 
tion, until at the very end of his elo- 
quent volume he asks the question: 
“Who then has a true claim to the 
ownership of North America?” And 
after discussing the claims of the 
Indian, the Puritan and the Cavalier, 
the Highlander and the Irish, the 
Spaniard and the Gael, he writes: 
“Honor to all these, but glory su- 
preme to the Lord of Hosts, from 
Whom all blessings are! For Whom 
and for His Mother, we claim as 
theirs, by right of first discovery 
and seizure, this North American 
continent. Glory to God, the Eter- 
nal, and honor perpetual to Immac- 
ulate Mary.” 

When the Church in the United 
States was first placed under the 
jurisdiction of Father John Carroll 
as prefect-apostolic in 1784, the leg- 
acy of devotion to Mary Immaculate 
was already three centuries old. 
Spain and France had contributed 
out of their magnificent treasury of 
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love for the Queen of Heaven every 
possible honor to Mary, and the Eng- 
lish Catholics had also given her 
name to the bay which watered the 
shore of their first settlements along 
what we now call the Chesapeake. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that 
Father Carroll, after his election in 
1789 as first Bishop of Baltimore, 
should choose the feast of the As- 
sumption for his consecration at 
Lulworth Castle in England. After 
his return to Baltimore, in his first 
Pastoral Letter to his flock (May 28, 
1792), he writes: 


“I shall only add this my earnest 
request, that to the exercise of the 
sublimest virtues, faith, hope and 
charity, you will join a fervent and 
well regulated devotion to the Holy 
Mother of Our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ; that you will place 
great confidence in her intercession; 
and have recourse to her in all your 
necessities. Having chosen her the 
special patroness of this Diocess, you 
are placed, of course, under her 
powerful protection; and it becomes 
your duty to be careful to deserve 
its continuance by a zealous imita- 
tion of her virtues, and reliance on 
her motherly superintendence.” 


As Father Macleod shows in his 
history of devotion to Our Blessed 
Lady in the United States, from this 
time on until 1846, when the Sixth 
Provincial Council of the American 
Church was held in Baltimore, con- 
fraternities and sodalities of the 
Blessed Mother spread all over the 
United States. The Sixth Provincial 
Council, presided over by Arch- 
bishop Eccleston and attended by 
twenty-three bishops, passed as its 
first decree the resolution to choose 
the Immaculate Queen as the Pa- 
troness of the Church in the United 
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States and to make December 8th 
the patronal feast. This decision 
was made known to the laity in the 
Pastoral Letter of May 5, 1846, in 
these words: 


“We take this occasion, brethren, 
to communicate to you the deter- 
mination, unanimously adopted by 
us, to place ourselves, and all en- 
trusted to our charge throughout the 
United States, under the special pat- 
ronage of the holy Mother of God, 
whose Immaculate Conception is 
venerated by the piety of the faith- 
ful throughout the Catholic Church. 
By the aid of her prayers, we enter- 
tain the confident hope that we will 
be strengthened to perform the ar- 
duous duties of our ministry, and 
that you will be enabled to practice 
the sublime virtues, of which her life 
presents a most perfect example. 
The Holy Ghost, by her own lips, has 
foretold that all generations shall 
call her blessed; and we can not 
doubt that a blessing is attached to 
those who take care to fulfil this 
prediction. To her, then, we com- 
mend you, in the confidence that, 
through the one Mediator of God and 
men, the man Christ Jesus, who gave 
Himself as a redemption for all, she 
will obtain for us grace and salva- 
tion.” 


On July 3, 1847, Cardinal Fran- 
zoni, Prefect of the Sacred Congre- 
gation de Propaganda Fide, wrote 
to our hierarchy praising the Coun- 
cil for its decree on the Immaculate 
Conception and announcing that 
Pius IX. had approved the same on 
February 7th of that year: 


“To derive still more abundant 
fruit from the labors which you so 
indefatigably sustain, in conjunc- 
tion with the beloved members of 
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the secular and regular clergy, the 
fathers of the Council very wisely 
determined to invoke, in a special 
manner, the most powerful aid and 
protection of the holy Mother of 
God, and our holy Father Pius IX 
most willingly confirmed the wishes 
of the Council that has selected the 
Blessed Virgin, conceived without 
sin, as the patroness of the Church 
in the United States of America.” 


We have another compilation 
which takes up the history of devo- 
tion to the Immaculate Conception 
in the United States from 1846 to 
our own days. This is the series of 
valuable documents published in 
1929, by Monsignor Bernard A. Mc- 
Kenna, then Director of the National 
Shrine at the Catholic University, 
under the title—The Dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception: Historical 
Development and Dogmatic Fulfil- 
ment. Dr. McKenna’s volume serves 
as a guide to the theologian and to 
the layman. The book contains a 
chapter, devoted to the history of the 
devotion to Mary Immaculate in our 
country, written by the late Bishop 
Shahan. Speaking of the action 
taken by the Provincial Council of 
1846, Dr. Shahan cites the following 
eloquent passage from Father Mac- 
leod’s book: 


“What wonder, then, that in her 
own sweet month of May, the Fa- 
thers of the Council of 1846 held in 
Baltimore — twenty-two bishops, 
with their theologians—should sol- 
emnly elect as Patroness of the 
United States of America the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, immaculately con- 
ceived? The Fathers had been 
trained in her honor, they had lived 
for her service, they desired to add 
this crowning glory to their life-long 
prayer and praise, and at the same 
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time to show their zeal for the true 
interests of this country, by entreat- 
ing her protection for it in this emi- 
nent and public way. The next year 
this election was confirmed by the 
sovereign Pontiff, and now forever 
in the grand public session that 
closes these august assemblies, after 
the Te Deum has been sung, the 
cantors, richly coped, stand before 
the altar and intone their first ac- 
clamation to the Most High God. 
That chorused, they burst forth— 
Beatissimz Virgini Mariz, sine labe 
originali conceptz, harum Provin- 
ciarum Patronz, honor ezxternus! 
And in chorus the venerable bishops, 
the theologians and_ attendant 
priests, and the whole multitude of 
people, repeat the glad ascription, 
and then, swelling to vaulted roof, 
and filling aisle and nave and broad 
cathedral sanctuary, rolls in deep, 
majestic chorus the solemn Amen! 
Amen!” 


In reply to the Encyclical of 1849, 
the Fathers of the Seventh Provin- 
cial Council (1849) devoted the first 
and second decree to the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception and 
asked Pius IX. to define as an article 
of faith that from the first instant of 
her conception Mary was free from 
the taint of original sin. In the 
Pastoral Letter issued at the close of 
the Council of 1849, our bishops gave 
a long explanation of the history of 
the doctrine and urged the Catholics 
of the United States to offer up 
prayers daily that the Pope would 
soon declare the Immaculate Con- 
ception a dogma of the Church. 

From this time can be chronicled 
the growing number of churches 
dedicated to the Immaculate Con- 
ception. Far and wide throughout 
the States, cathedrals, parish 
churches, hospitals, orphanages, and 
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other institutions were placed under 
her august patronage. When the 
call came from the Holy See to the 
bishops of the world to assemble at 
Rome for the solemn pronounce- 
ment of the dogma in 1854, the Cath- 
olics of the United States could bring 
with them to Rome three centuries 
of devotion to Mary Immaculate as 
their offering to the Mother of God. 
In the official list of those who were 
present that glorious day—Decem- 
ber 8, 1854—we find the names of 
Archbishops Hughes of New York 
and Francis Patrick Kenrick of 
Baltimore, and Bishop Michael 
O’Connor, then Bishop of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Our Catholic press hailed with joy 
the declaration of the dogma. Mag- 
nificent ceremonies were carried oul 
in all our cathedral churches to 
thank God for the fulfillment of the 
wishes of our priests and people; 
and the next year (1855), at the 
Eighth Provincial Council of Balti- 
more, the Fathers gave voice to this 
universal happiness, which was to 
culminate eleven years later at the 
Second Plenary Council of Baltimore 
(1866), when it was decreed that the 
feast of December 8th be observed 
in every diocese as a holyday of 
obligation. During the Council of 
1866, Archbishop Elder, then Bishop 
of Natchez, preached on the growth 
of devotion to Mary Immaculate, and 
at the close of the sessions, the Fa- 
thers issued the usual Pastoral Let- 
ter to the clergy and faithful, in 
which they urged devotion to Our 
Lady. 

The Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore (1884) placed the feast 
of the Immaculate Conception as the 
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first among the six holydays of obli- 
gation in this country. Since that 
time, no National Council of our 
Church has been held; but in 1919, 
at the close of the World War, the 
hierarchy published its now cele- 
brated Pastoral Letter to the clergy 
and people. Here we read an elo- 


quent tribute to the Blessed Mother: 


“What grace can accomplish in 
His creatures, God has shown in the 
person of her whom He chose to be 
His mother, preserving her from all 
stain and endowing her with such 
pureness of heart that she is truly 
‘full of grace’ and ‘blessed among 
women.’ The unique privilege of 
Mary as cooéperating in the Incarna- 
tion, entitles her to reverence and 
honor; but in the Catholic mind it is 
love that prompts veneration for the 
Mother of Christ. It is indeed be- 
yond comprehension that any who 
sincerely love Jesus, should be cold 
or indifferent in regard to His moth- 
er. No honor that we may pay her 
can ever equal that which God Him- 
self has conferred, and much less 
can it detract from the honor that is 
due Him.” 


It may not be generally known 
that the Catholic University of 
America has the unique distinction 
among the Catholic universities of 
the world of being the first to pos- 
sess a Chair of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, founded by the late George 
Logan Duval on March 20, 1918. Its 
purpose is to teach the life and ex- 
ample of the Blessed Virgin and to 
exhibit from Catholic theology and 
history her eminent place in the 
plan of man’s redemption. 





THE LONG JOURNEY 


By Ivy O. Eastwick 


Pe on the Eve of Christmas 

In the Winter of the year 
The sheep were cold within the fold, 
The trees were old and sere. 


Then from distant Jerusalem 

Came Czsar’s harsh command— 
“Now pay your dues, ye heathen Jews, 
Into the Roman hand.” 


All on the Eve of Christmas 

In the Winter of the year 

Did Sweet Mary go a’walking 
Through a chilly world and drear. 


And Joseph went with Mary 

His anxious eyes upon her, 

“Now rest ye here, my dearest dear, 
And do this Inn great honor.” 


All on the Eve of Christmas 

In the Winter of the year 

Did those two go a’wandering 
Through fields both grim and bare. 


Sweet Mary’s hand stole to her side 
And her husband she stayed, 

“Oh! I can tread no more,” she said, 
Her eyes were sore afraid. 


All on the Eve of Christmas 

In the Winter of the year 

Did our Sweet Lady walk alone 
In ecstasy and fear. 


“Oh! give us room,” said Joseph. 
The Innkeeper shook his head, 
“No room have we for vagrants; ye 
Must look elsewhere,” he said. 





All on the Eve of Christmas 
In the Winter of the year 

Did Mary seek a place to lie 
Her Love, our Hope, to bear. 


“My wife is sick,” said Joseph, 
“And would have room to lie.” 
The Innkeeper said, “There’s the cattle-shed— 
No other place have I 
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All on the Eve of Christmas 

In the Winter of the year 

The sheep lay cold within the fold, 
The trees were old and sere. 


So Mary to the stable went 
In all humility, 

And there she lie the oxen by 
In woman’s agony. 


All on the Eve of Christmas 
In the Winter of the year 
Did our Sweet Mother suffer 
Ina stall with oxen near. 


At twelve o’clock did Joseph 

Fall down upon his knees 

“By Aaron’s Rod, I thank Thee, God, 
That Thou hast heard my pleas!” 

At twelve o’clock the oxen 

Fell down upon their knees 

And lowed their praise of God, His ways; 
Outside, the naked trees 

Bowed down their chilly branches 
To touch the ice-bound earth; 

From far and near did our God hear 
The rapture and the mirth, 

For to this Winter-driven earth 

A Miracle! A Birth! 


All on the Eve of Christmas 
In the Winter of the year 
Did Mary bring forth Jesus, 
Did the Star of Hope appear. 





CHRISTMAS FROM CRASHAW TO CHESTERTON 


By MICHAEL WALSH 


E poet of the modern Christ- 

mas card—thank Providence he 
can rarely be called a poet—has pa- 
ganized the Christmas sentiment. 
One feels in glancing at a “lucky 
black cat” greeting somewhat as 
that notable Catholic poet, Myles 
Connolly, felt when he was moved 
to write his fine poem “Easter.” 
The “thin chatter, the hat and gown 
parade” which characterized a re- 
cent Easter Morning—how far away 
it all seemed from the vision—the 
marvel of the Risen Christ! 

So indeed with the modern Christ- 
mas card and the wonder of the Na- 
tivity. Even Christmas verse writ- 
ten in the true spirit is frequently 
lacking in the wonder which Beth- 
lehem should inspire. It is true, 
that what may be called “practical” 
verse has been written in abundance 
about Christmas. Indeed, one finds 
amongst the anonymous poets of 
seventeenth century England some- 
thing in the nature of a real medi- 
tation. The title of these anony- 
mous verses is “Preparation.” We 
are asked to consider the position of 
one who suddenly hears that an 
earthly sovereign is coming to visit 
him—to be his guest to-morrow 
night. What preparations there 
would be for this royal visit! What 
a bustle of activity! No member 
of the household can remain idle. 
The fine Spanish tables must be 
taken to the hall; every sconce and 
candlestick must be brightened— 
made so bright indeed that they 
shine like the flame of their very 
tapers: 


“Look to the presence: are the car- 

pets spread 

The dazie o’er the head, 

The cushions in the chairs, 

And all the candles lighted on the 
stairs? 

Perfume the chambers, and in any 
case 

Let each man give attendance in 
his place. 


“But at the coming of the King of 
Heaven 
All’s set at six and seven; 
We wallow in our sin, 
Christ cannot find a chamber in the 
inn, 
We entertain Him always like a 
stranger 
And, as at first, still lodge Him in 
the manger.” 


But since “the supreme vision of 
beauty on earth was the Nativity,” 
we look to the lyric more than to any 
form of song to give us sudden 


glimpses of this vision. I mention 
the names of Crashaw and Chester- 
ton in the title of this article for 
more reasons than one. After much 
exhaustive searching I find that the 
Christmas lyric found its loftiest ex- 
pression in Crashaw (1613-1649) 
just as in our own day the best Yule- 
tide poem is Chesterton’s “House of 
Christmas.” We would not call it a 
lyric but a poem sublimated by its 
very humility. 

Remembering still that the lyric 
would seem to be the best medium 
for the vision of Christmas, I find 
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that in anthologies covering all the 
centuries of the English lyric the 
Nativity theme ends with Crashaw 
and has a Renaissance as it were in 
the poetry of the last thirty years— 
that is in the height of the Chester- 
ton period. The very latest anthol- 
ogy shows us the pageant of the Eng- 
lish lyric from the beginnings to the 
present day. Its early pages repre- 
sent the anonymous poets on the 
Nativity and one of the first impor- 
tant names we meet is Robert South- 
well (1561-1595). All his lyrics ap- 
pearing in this anthology are Nativ- 
ity lyrics. Then we have Milton and 
Crashaw both living and writing in 
the same seventeenth century and 
with their immortal song of Christ- 
mas the curtain seems to have fallen 
—with the exception of a few brief 
intervals—until our own day. 

Before comparing the Christmas 
poetry of Crashaw with that of Mil- 
ton, I must quote from the “Hymn 
as Sung by the Shepherds” by 
Crashaw: 


“Tityrus. Gloomy night embraced 
the place 

Where the noble Infant lay. 

The Babe looked up and showed 
His face 

In spite of darkness, it was day. 

It was Thy day, Sweet! and did 
rise 

Not from the East, but from thine 
eyes.” 


Again the shepherd Tityrus asks: 


“Poor World, said I, what wilt thou 
do 

To entertain this starry Stranger? 

Is this the best thou canst bestow? 

A cold, and not too cleanly, man- 
ger?” 


Iam only taking extracts. It is in 
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the full chorus of the shepherds that 
Crashaw has achieved something 
that has not been achieved before or 
since in poetry of the Nativity: 


“Welcome, all Wonders in one sight! 

Eternity shut in a span. 

Summer in winter. Day in Night. 

Heaven in Earth, and God in 
Man. 

Great little One! Whose all-embrac- 
ing birth 

Lifts Earth to Heaven, 
Heaven to Earth.” 


stoops 


It has been suggested that in those 
lines is something which many of 
the sublime passages of Shakespeare 
do not possess. 

Critics in comparing Crashaw’s 
Nativity with Milton’s great Ode 
note a fundamental difference—in- 
deed it is the difference between the 
Catholic, “the mystic and saint” (as 
Crashaw has been called), and the 
austere Puritan. “Crashaw,” says 
one notable critic, “sees nothing but 
the poverty and want and a cold, 
and not too cleanly, manger”; Mil- 
ton sees everything but the manger. 
He knows the degrees in the bril- 
liancy of the star, he has counted 
the “helméd cherubim” and the 
“sworded seraphim,” he has marked 
the “unexpressive notes” of the 
“solemn quire” and sung out loud 
and long until he discovers that: 


“The Virgin blest 
Hath laid her Babe to rest.” 


Then he stops, having carefully not- 
ed that 


“All about the courtly stable 
Bright-harnessed angels sat in or- 
der serviceable.” 


To the Puritan it was a “courtly 
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stable,” to the Catholic Crashaw it 
was a not “too cleanly manger.” 
Yes, there is the difference. There 
is no denying for a moment the 
greatness of Milton’s “Ode,” but 
somehow the “bright-harnessed an- 
gels sitting in order serviceable” 
sounds artificial and lacking in the 
essential spirit of the Nativity. 
With Milton we have the majesties, 
the splendors, the august solemni- 
ties; with Crashaw as Francis 
Thompson pointed out we have “the 
human and lover-like tenderness.” 
Note this here again in Crashaw’s 
same poem about the Shepherds at 
the Crib: 


“We saw Thee in Thy balmy nest, 
Young Dawn of our eternal Day! 
We saw Thine eyes break from 
their East 

And chase the trembling shades 
away. 

We saw Thee; and we blest the 
sight. 

We saw Thee, by Thine own sweet 
light.” 


A noted Australian critic of our 
own day puts the comparison in a 
nutshell: “The Babe of Bethlehem, 
as seen by Milton, is the conception 
of the ancient Hebrews, a Divine 
Kaiser who comes with ‘helméd 
cherubim and sworded seraphim’ in 
glittering ranks. Love is as much 
out of place in this conception of a 
Messiah as it was in the theology of 
Puritanism. “To Thee, meek Maj- 
esty! Soft King of simple graces 
and sweet loves’—thus the Catholic 
Crashaw offers obeisance to his 
King: 


“‘Great little One! Whose all-em- 
bracing birth 
Lifts Earth to Heaven, 
Heaven to Earth.’” 


stoops 
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Therefore without reflecting on the 
accepted majesty and loveliness of 
Milton’s poem it must be admitted 
that Crashaw is nearer to the true 
heart and spirit of Christmas. His 
is the greatest Catholic name in the 
poetry of that period—especially in 
Nativity poetry. 

But what a long arid period of 
two centuries follows the age of 
Crashaw. Even in the little Augustan 
Anthology of Christmas Carols we 
notice this great break in the chain 
of Nativity poems of quality. I say 
of quality, for there are always versi- 
fiers weaving words with the very 
best intentions. But there was jus- 
tice in Francis Thompson’s lament 
that during the eighteenth century 
and the greater part of the nine- 
teenth the Catholic Church relin- 
quished to aliens the chief glories of 
poetry. But the Renaissance was 
overdue and it came with Thompson 
himself, Patmore, Lionel Johnson, 
Alice Meynell and Chesterton. At 
the moment we have a Catholic 
Poetry Society in London and asso- 
ciated with it are some of the great- 
est names in present-day English 
literature. So hands are joined 
across the centuries with Crashaw 
and with the anonymous poets of 
his time and of the preceding cen- 
turies who wrote worthy Catholic 
song. From Thompson’s Nativity 
poems I quote Ex Ore Infantium, so 
childlike, so tender, so human: 


“Little Jesus, wast Thou shy 
Once, and just so small as I? 


Thou canst not have forgotten all 

That it feels like to be small: 

And Thou knowest I cannot pray 

To Thee in my father’s way— 

When Thou wast so little, say, 

Couldst Thou talk Thy Father's 
way? 














So a little Child, come down 

And hear a child’s tongue like Thy 
own; 

Take me by the hand and walk, 

And listen to my baby-talk. 

To Thy Father show my prayer 

(He will look, Thou art so fair), 

And say: ‘O Father, I, Thy Son, 

Bring the prayer of a little one.’ 

And He will smile, that children’s 
tongue 

Has not changed since Thou wast 
young!” 


There are no imaginative flights of 
fancy in that kind of Nativity poem 
—but oh! how very near the Crib 
it brings one! 

Amid the Nativity poetry of the 
last forty years which has revived 
as it were the period of Crashaw 
there is one little poem from an 
unexpected quarter. It is “The 
Oxen,” by Thomas Hardy! Yes, I 
write the note of exclamation, for 
when one remembers the strain of 
Hardy’s writings; his agnosticism, 
his sarcastic references to Provi- 
dence, one must ponder over this 
poem. Did he in the old age of his 
fatalistic writings realize that his 
philosophy lacked everything, that 
the house, yea, the city of his liter- 
ature was defective in its funda- 
mentals. Here is “The Oxen,” a 
poem which seems something of an 
alien amid the whole bulk of Hardy’s 
poetry: 


“Christmas Eve, and twelve of the 
clock 
Now they are all on their knees,’ 
An elder said as we sat in a flock 
By the embers in hearthside ease. 


“We pictured the meek mild crea- 
tures where 
They dwelt in their strawy pen, 
Nor did it occur to one of us there 
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To doubt they were kneeling 
then. 


“So fair a fancy few would weave 
In these years! Yet, I feel, 
If some one said on Christmas Eve, 
‘Come; see the oxen kneel 


“In the lonely barton by yonder 
coomb 
Our childhood used to know,’ 
I should go with him in the gloom, 
Hoping it might be so.” 


True, it was only a Christmas 
legend Hardy remembered but did 
it not bring him back his far child- 
hood too as it was brought back 
to Wordsworth with its glimpses of 
immortality? While one could 
quote fine Christmas poems from 
the modern Catholic names already 
mentioned and from poets like 
Nancy Campbell and _ the late 
Katharine Tynan in Ireland; Joyce 
Kilmer, Theodore Maynard and 
very many more important Catholic 
poets in America I have only space 
to introduce a name that I think de- 
serves to be better known in Europe 
and in the United States. The Cath- 
olic poet is Eileen Duggan of New 
Zealand. I quote the first four 
stanzas of “A New Zealand Christ- 


mas : 


“Oh, the grace was on it that you 
chose that country, 

We too have oxen and our straw is 
sweet; 

We have shepherds too now, and 
stables and a manger, 

Had we but one footprint of Your 
little feet! 


“Oh, my heart goes crying through 
the days of summer, 

Through the sleepy summer, slow 
with streams and bees, 
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Had my land been old then, here 
You might have lighted, 

Here have seen Your first moon 
through the ngaio trees. 


“Oh, my heart goes crying through 

the days of waiting, 

While our lilies open and our tuis 
sing, 

Had my Lord been born here angels 
might have ringed us, 

Standing round our islands, wing 
wide to wing. 


“Had my Lord been born here in the 
time of rata 
Three dark-eyed chieftains would 
have knelt to Him 
With greenstone and mats and the 
proud huia feather 
And the eyes of Mary seeing would 
grow dim.” 


Mr. Theodore Maynard has rightly 
said that New Zealand has produced 
in Eileen Duggan a poet to be proud 
of. 
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So that if the Star of Bethlehem 
grew somewhat dim in English 
poetry in the centuries subsequent 
to Crashaw it is no longer so amid 
our modern Catholic poets of vision. 
They seem to have realized more 
than ever—in an age of false 
prophets—the meaning and signifi- 
cance of that Star and so have drawn 
very near to the Crib. The simple, 
yet stupendous drama of the first 
Christmas morning is giving us some 
of the most notable poem-plays of 
our time and since Crashaw sung of 
“the Great Little One” I have not 
seen the Christmas idea better ex- 
pressed than in our own Chester- 
ton’s “House of Christmas.” It is 
a great poem—every line of it—and 
thoroughly characteristic of the au- 
thor of “Lepanto.” One could wish 
to quote it in full but two lines of 
it sum up its spirit and truth: 


“In the place where God was home- 
less 
All men are at home.” 
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Joseph Plunkett's Sequence, “Occulta” 


By Feuix DoHERTY 


HE World War, which dealt 

death and deathlessness simul- 
taneously to many young poets, in 
one case, at least, obscured rather 
than illuminated talent. In the 
great excitement of 1914 to 1918 it 
was inevitable that a figure con- 
nected with the 1916 Easter Rising 
in Dublin should have been but 
dimly heard by the world at large. 
The volley of English bullets which 
Joseph Plunkett faced for daring to 
act upon his conviction that Ireland 
was not British was hardly heard 
for the roar of guns in France. He 
entered into immortality under a 
handicap from which he has not yet 
recovered. 

Again, his youth—he was exe- 
cuted at the age of twenty-nine— 
seems unduly to have influenced the 
temper of the few critical comments 
his work has evoked. Few have per- 
ceived that he is something of an 
anomaly: a young poet whose work 
is completely mature. Fewer still 
have attempted, except in a general 
way, to interpret what he has writ- 
ten, particularly his most ambitious 
and profound work, Occulta. 

In the Foreword to the Poems of 
Joseph Mary Plunkett, we find the 
following, written by his sister: 
“The first section of this volume— 
Occulta—was to have been my 
brother’s next book. He arranged 
it himself in the order in which it 
now stands, wherein the sequence 
of thought is unbroken.” 


To appreciate the poetic stature 
of Plunkett, it is essential to remem- 
ber this point, that the Occulta is a 
sequence. Considered as unrelated 
lyrics, many verses in this section 
of the Poems justify a critical judg- 
ment that would place Plunkett on 
an equal footing with the supreme 
lyricists of English literature. But 
it is only the perception of the re- 
lation which each lyric bears to the 
next, and the consequent perception 
of the Occulta as a whole which 
can confirm that judgment. The 
sequence of the Occulta proves 
Plunkett’s genius simply because 
it reveals his work as the product, 
not of occasional inspiration, but of 
a single, sustained poetic concept, 
developed in its varying phases 
through a series of twenty-seven 
consecutive lyrics. 

I think it was Peter McBrien who 
said that Plunkett’s work lacked in 
many instances a quality which 
Plunkett himself insisted upon as 
one of the necessary attributes of 
the lyric, namely, sympathy of hu- 
man feeling. With the exception 
of Ernest Boyd’s dictum that Plun- 
kett died so young that we can call 
him only a poet of undeniable prom- 
ise, no criticism of Plunkett is so 
false. The fact is, that the entire 
sequence of the Occulta is saturated 
with sympathy of human feeling. 
From beginning to end it tells the 
story of a man’s immortal longings 
seeking some measure of fulfill- 
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ment in the forms and shapes of 
time. It is the record of Achieve- 
ment attempting to keep pace with 
Vision. Its theme is the funda- 
mental passion of the human heart 
—the longing for God—finding ex- 
pression in the desire for God’s 
image. 

It would be well to note here that 
Plunkett’s realization of the impli- 
cations of his poems cannot be ex- 
aggerated. He had a range of 
speculative vision unsurpassed by 
any modern poet and equalled only 
by his ability to key the emotional 
and imaginative elements of his 
work to the plane of his concep- 
tions. No poet was more habitually 
aware of the parabolical significance 
of human experience. Before he 
reached the age of twenty-four he 
could speak of his own love as, 


“Dreamt Truth that is to waking 
Truth a gloss, 

Dream-love that is to the life of 
loves that seem 

To bear the rood of love’s eternal 
theme, 

The strength that brings to Cal- 
vary their Cross.” 


He was forever seeing things in 
eternal perspective. Thus the Dedi- 
cation of the Occulta is typical: 
“To the Lady Elect this book is dedi- 
cated. ‘For by the greatness of the 
beauty, and of the creature, the Cre- 
ator of them may be seen, so as to be 
known thereby.’” (Wisdom xiii., 
5.) 

The same concept forms the in- 
troductory sonnet of the Occulta, 
“Seals of Thunder,” which states 
the dominant motif of the sequence. 
The title refers, of course, to the 
seven thunders of the Apocalypse 
(x., 3, 4) the message of which St. 
John was ordered by the angel to 
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seal up. The beauty of Truth, says 
the poet, cannot be borne by man 
unless it is veiled in parable. This 
is the poet’s task: 


“With shadowy symbols fitted to 
their fears 
Now will I clothe a visible mys- 


tery.” 


The sestet introduces the specific 
theme of the Occulta. Addressing 
the Lady Elect he says: 


“But you will understand me, for I 
speak 
First to your heart, ... 
and to you the stars be- 


And all the glowing splendors that 
I seek.” 


The first of these italicized phrases 
strengthens the implication con- 
tained in the Dedication: that the 
Lady Elect is to be the center of the 
poet’s parables. Furthermore, it 
should be observed that the sonnet 
as a whole insists upon a twofold 
personality: that of the Poet as the 
seer and revealer, and that of the 
Man as the seeker for the possession 
of what is seen (indicated by the 
second italicized phrase). This dis- 
tinction between Vision and 
Achievement is important. It is the 
basis of the drama of the Occulta. 
As will be seen later, it is the vision 
of the Poet which causes the suffer- 
ing of the Man; and while for the 
Poet the Occulta is a comedy, for the 
Man it is a tragedy. 

Exclusive of this introductory 
sonnet and the final poem of the se- 
quence, the Occulta may be divided, 
roughly, into two main parts. The 
first part comprises ten sonnets 
which may be described as poems 

1Italics used in this article are the Author’s. 
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of Vision. In these, the Poet domi- 
nates the Man. This first section 
may be subdivided into two groups 
of five sonnets each. Of these, the 
first five present the Vision of Crea- 
ture-Beauty as the Image of Divine 
Beauty. The second five present the 
Vision of the Means to Union with 
the Divine Beauty, perceived in and 
through the Creature. 

The second main division of the 
Occulta comprises fifteen lyrics 
which may best be described as 
poems of Achievement. They are 
the record of the Man seeking union 
with Divine Beauty by seeking union 
with Its Image. This second divi- 
sion may, in turn, be subdivided as 
follows: the first five poems de- 
scribe the Man’s purgation prepara- 
tory to his mediate union with Di- 
vine Beauty through his immediate 
union with Its Image. The second 
five describe the Man’s struggle to 
accept the realization that union 
with the Image, the sensible sign of 
union with Divine Beauty, is denied 
to him. That fact accepted, the 
third group of five lyrics in this di- 
vision describes the Man’s struggle 
to accept the sequel: the deliberate 
relinquishment of his futile desire, 
the choice of the spiritual Dark 
Night. 

I 


Following, for the sake of clarity, 
this somewhat arbitrary division, 
we begin with the five sonnets fol- 
lowing the introductory sonnet, 
“Seals of Thunder.” They fall un- 
der one general head: they are the 
record of the Poet’s unfolding vision 
of the Beauty of the Creature as the 
Image of God. 

“Invocation” calls upon all cre- 
ation to sing the praise of the Lady 
Elect, as the Bride-to-be of God. 
Thus, the poet bids creation: 
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“Prepare her paths against the fate- 
ful days 
until her heart unfold 
Its quivering pinions for the Para- 
clete.” 


But Plunkett’s simplicity of vision 
is not to be confined by concepts of 
time. Transposition of tenses is 
more than a poetic device with him. 
It is inherent in his concepts. “Day- 
break” confirms the implication 
contained in “Seals of Thunder”— 
that the Lady Elect is even now the 
parable that veils the beauty of 
Truth. In “Seals of Thunder” he 
says: 


“Truth’s naked beauty is her pano- 
ply; 

Their eyes are blinded with its 
splendid spears.” 


“Daybreak” applies that general 
statement specifically: 


“As blazes forth through clouds the 
morning sun 
So shines your soul, and I must 
veil my sight 
Lest it be stricken to eternal night 
By too much seeing were my song 
be done.” 
Again, the lines from “Seals of 
Thunder”: 


“With shadowy symbols fitted to 
their fears 
Now will I clothe a visible mys- 


tery,” 


have their specific parallel in “Day- 
break”: 


“And I must sing your body’s clouds 
that run 
To hide you with their crimson, 
green and white.” 
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Incidentally, note the fusion—one 
might almost say the confusion—of 
Poet and Man in both of the passages 
quoted from “Daybreak.” It is the 
Man who must bear the vision of the 
Poet. The confusion is cleared by 
the sestet, with its insistence on the 
passive and receptive quality which 
is the Poet’s. 


“But I beneath the planetary 
choir 

Still as a stone lie dumbly, till the 
dark 

Lifts its broad wings—then swift 
as you draw nigher 

I raise Memnonian song, and all 
must hark, 

For you have flung a brand and 
fixed a spark 

Deep in the stone, of your immor- 
tal fire.” 


With the assurance expressed in the 
last three lines, the Vision grows 
bolder. In “The Splendour of God,” 
the Poet strikes the most radical 
note thus far, tempering it, however, 
with the intrusion of the fearful 
Man, recoiling before the daring of 
the Poet. He presents a merely ma- 
terial creation terrified, as it were, 
into a panic of sentience by the vi- 
sion of Infinite Power bridging an 
indefinite gap in the moment of 
Transubstantiation. The Poet's vi- 
sion would see this same majesty in 
the frail form of the Creature. Be- 
fore this daring, the Man stands 
doubting. 


“When God crushes his passion- 
fruit for our thirst 

And the universe totters—I have 
burst the grasp 

Of the world and let its powerful 
blood escape 

Untasted—crying whether my vi- 
sion durst 
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See God’s high glory in a girl’s soft 
shape— 

God! Is my worship blessed or ac- 
cursed?” 


The Man’s doubt is routed. To 
the Lady Elect is given the title of 
the next sonnet: “The Living Tem- 
ple.” It is a poem of pure vision, 
free from inner conflict, unimpeded 
in the singleness of its sweep. It 
presents the Lady Elect’s ascent to 
and attainment of the final perfec- 
tion. As the soul begins the ascent 
of the Red Mountain, the crucifixion 
and the glory for which it is destined 
are told in prophetic song. The 
mountain-tops of perfection are 
reached and Christ reaches out and 
calls the soul to His embrace. 

“O Covenant! O Temple! O frail 
pride 

Of God’s high glory! 
snowy feet 

On the Red Mountain, while the 
pinions beat 

Of proximate apocalypse. Uncried 

Halloos of havoc, prophecies de- 
nied 

Fulfillment till the Dawn of Won- 
der fleet 

In songs precursive down the glit- 
tering street 

Where dripped the blood from 
wounded brows and side. 


Set your 


“And you must walk the mountain 
tops where rode 
Gabriel, Raphael, Michael, when 
the stars 
Fell from their places and where 
Satan strode 
To make his leap. Now bend the 
cracking spars 
Athwart the mast of the world— 
and five deep scars 
From that strong Cross call you to 
their abode.” 
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Once more, in “Initiation,” the Lady 
Elect as the chosen symbol of Di- 
vinity is insisted upon: 


“We will follow thee, his hiero- 
phant 

Filling with secret canticles the 
days 

To shadow forth in symbols for 
their gaze 

What crowns and thrones await 
his militant. 


“For all his beauty showered on 
earth 

Is summed in thee, O thou most 
perfect flower”; 


And he assures her that the final 
fruition of Grace in her, expressed 
in “The Living Temple,” is an in- 
carnation of Divine Love transcend- 
ing all its other modes of expression 
in the order of creation. 


“White blossom of his Tree, behold 
the hour! 

Fear not! Thy fruit is Love’s most 
lovely birth.” 


II 


With “Aaron,” a transition is to 
be observed. It opens with a 
reiteration of the dominant motif 
of the first five sonnets: the 
beauty of the Creature as the Liv- 
ing Temple of All Beauty, but it 
closes on the introduction of a new 
note: 


“No music hidden in any song of 
mine 

Can give you praise; 
trimmed rod I bring 

To you, O Temple, asking, for a 
sign, 

That in the morn it may be blos- 
soming.” 


yet the 
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It is the first specific mention of the 
theme suggested in the last line of 
the introductory sonnet, “Seals of 
Thunder,” which speaks of 


“... all the glowing splendours that 
I seek.” 


One notices a link of imagery be- 
tween “Initiation” and “Aaron” 
which sheds some light on the in- 
terpretation of “Aaron” and the suc- 
ceeding sonnets. Thus, “Initiation” 
speaks of the Lady Elect as “thou 
most perfect flower” and “white 
blossom of his Tree.” “Aaron” opens 
with 


*“...in you I see 
The fair unfolding of a _ secret 
flower,” 


and closes with the petition ex- 
pressed in the lines quoted above, 
that in the morn the trimmed rod 
“may be blossoming.” Again, the 
following sonnet, “In the Wilder- 
ness,” speaks of a period of spiritual 
barrenness until the sign for which 
“Aaron” asks is given: 
“ ... flickering stars are blown to 
vivid flame 
When leaps your beauty from its 
blazing husk. 


Blossom of burning solitude!” 


The rod of poetic power, stripped 
of worldliness, alone bears the 
“blossom of his Tree” as the sign 
of the Poet’s destined election to 
priestly union with the Divine 
Beauty, hitherto perceived only in 
symbol. Expressing the same idea 
in another way: the Poet’s devo- 
tion to his vocation is rewarded 
by a brief vision of the Lady 
Elect’s interior beauty as it leaps 
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“from its blazing husk” of bodily 
form. 

This vision of the ultimate beauty 
of the Creature illumines the Way to 
the ultimate union with Divine 
Beauty. Thus, “In the Wilderness” 
continues: 


High things 
Are lit with splendour—Love your 
glimmering ray 
Smites them to glory—” 


A glimmering ray, only; and the 
intimate, ultimate union is still far 
off and far above: 


below them and away 
A little song floats upward on the 
wings 
Of daring, and the thunders of the 
Day 
Clamour to God the messages it 
brings.” 


The “Day” is that of the “crowns 
and thrones,” of Divine Union, 
spoken of in “Initiation.” Here 
again is the theocentric view of time 
as a fiction. An early poem, “Epit- 
ome,” from The Circle and the 
Sword has a similar passage: 


“My songs shall mirror Him, 
The flaming seraphim 

Shall hear their very breath 
Through golden halls of song 
In echoing thunders roll 

A hundredfold more strong 
Than my awakening strain.” 


“Thunders” of seraphim, or the 
“little song” of Man, their essence, 
their “very breath” is the same. 
And as the “little song” echoes 
faintly in Time, the “thunders” of 
an eternal Day, so “the thunders of 
the Day clamour” the message of 
the little song. 
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By the “glimmering ray,” the poet 
envisions the road which he must 
follow to the desired union with 
Beauty. “Arbor Vite” brings him, 
in vision, along the Purgative Way, 


“Clammy with blood of crushed hu- 
manity,” 


to the vision, given by Wisdom, the 
Tree’s “sweet-bitter” fruit, of 


Mansions beyond the gate,” 


on to the threshold of the Illumina- 
tive Way, marked by the birth of a 
passionate desire for union with 
God: 


“And Love, thy breath 
Fanning our flaming hearts where 
entereth 
Thy Song of Songs with Love’s tu- 
multuous light.” 


“La Pucelle” relates the progress of 
the victorious soul, militantly vir- 
ginal, along the Illuminative Way to 
the final possession of Divine Love, 
the “Splendour,” of which the son- 
net Occulta speaks: 


“And yet a Splendour lives that price 
contemns 

Since Five loud tongues a deeper 
worth have told. 


“Braver is she than ruby, far more 

wise 

Even than burning sapphire, than 
emerald 

Anchored more strongly to impal- 
pable skies— 

Upon a diamond pinnacle enwalled 

The banners blaze, and ‘Victor’ 
she is called, 

Youthful, with laughter in her twi- 
lit eyes.” 
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Ill 


The very form of “Heaven in 
Hell” affirms the most definite tran- 
sition thus far. The sonnet struc- 
ture gives way to lyric narrative— 
the narrative of the Man’s attempt 
to follow the envisioned mystical 
road in pursuit of the envisioned 
Beauty. Note that the Lady Elect is 
now spoken of in terms of Achieve- 
ment, rather than in the language of 
vision : 


“You are the Standard of high 
Heaven, 

The banner brave towards which 
I’ve striven.” 


It is clear from these lines that the 
envisioned Divine Beauty is sought 
in Its Image, human love. Still, the 
Image is insisted upon as a means, 
not as an end in itself: 


To seize and hold 
The citadel of the city of gold 
I must attain the Flag of love 
Blazoned with the eternal Dove.” 


The perfect tragedy of the Occulta 
is implicit in those lines. The poet’s 
sentiment is not only legitimate, but 
praiseworthy. But it is still more 
praiseworthy to seek the end di- 
rectly. The poet’s desire is surely 
a divine flame. But it is not the 
soul’s “divinest flame,” which he 
later admits he has denied. 

The story of “Heaven in Hell” may 
be suggested by a few quotations: 


“I... joined the band 
Of Heaven’s adventurers that seek 
To climb the never-conquered peak 


There I stood 
To see you... 
but your sunrise 
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Striking my unaccustomed eyes 

Smote them to darkness, and I 
turned 

And stumbled towards the night” 


—a night somewhat analogous to 
the mystical Dark Night of the 
Senses, as the following lines, de- 
scriptive of an illusion character- 
istic of that state will testify: 


“My desert heart all desolate 
Lit with the mirage of your hate 
I searched, my vision held above, 
For green oasis of your love.” 


And again: 
“But I, alas! am torn between 
The things unseen and the things 
seen.” 
But the Image is still left to him: 
“Only your shape that holds my 


sight, 
Your ways that fill it with delight. 


These are to me and my desire 

For pillar of cloud and pillar of 
fire, 

A gleam and gloom of Heaven, in 
Hell 

A high continuous miracle.” 


This desolation illumined by Faith 
and by Hope is continued in the next 
four poems. Thus, “Your Songs” 
opens with a consoling reflection 
expressed in terms of Faith upon 
the Image as the Temple of God, and 
expresses the hope that his love will 
be reciprocated: 


“If I have you then I have everything 
In One, and that One nothing of 
them all ; 
Nor all compounded within the 
wall 
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Beneath the tower I wait to hear 
you sing: 

‘Love breathing low above the 
breast of Spring, 


From baby lips love-syllables let 
fall.’” 


The same sonnet, however, insists 
on his present desolation: 


“You come rejoicing all the wilder- 
ness 

Filling with praise the land to joy 
unknown,” 


For him, indeed, is “The Vigil of 
Love”: 


“The Muse has left me for I cannot 
sing; 

Nor does Apollo now his splendour 
bring 

To aid my vision, blinded for her 


sake.” 


But Faith and Hope 
stronger: 


are now 


“The wings of the imperishable 
Dove 


Unfold for flight,” 


lines given added force when we re- 
member that the symbol of the Dove 
in flight is used to signify the near 
approach of the Divine Union. The 
poem ends on a note of confident 
prophecy: 


“Love to the loveless shall be given 
tomorrow, 

Tomorrow for the lover shall be 
love.” 


Meanwhile, the sensible beauty of 
the Lady Elect is powerful enough to 
penetrate the Dark Night of his 
senses and give it peace and or- 
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der. This is the burden of “The 
Lions.” 

The peace and order is that of 
lowliness. In “The Worm Joseph” 
he finds this lowliness a source of 
power. Under the figure of Benja- 
min, he assures himself that his hu- 
mility will surely bring him to the 
possession of the Divining Cup, the 
Image that is the Means to the Di- 
vine Union. 


“But you, O Benjamin, Beloved, 

Dove-like and young, with him 
shall sup 

And then departing unreproved 

Bear with you his divining 


cup. 
IV 


With “The White Feather,” the 
hope which illumines the five pre- 
ceding lyrics abruptly disappears, 
with the definite surmise that its 
early fulfillment is not in the design 
of God. How much justification 
existed for that surmise can hardly 
be determined from the poems 
alone; a complete knowledge of the 
circumstances which occasioned 
them would be necessary. That 
Plunkett himself was uncertain on 
the point is evident from the poems 
that follow. In fact, the value of the 
poems as an illumination of life 
rests, paradoxically enough, in their 
very obscurity, their apparent in- 
consistency. 

It will be observed that in the five 
poems preceding “The White 
Feather,” the personality of the 
Man has something of the ascend- 
ancy over that of the Poet. As 
“Heaven in Hell” is written in the 
language of conquest, so the note of 
hope which illumines its conclusion 
and the substance of the four fol- 
lowing lyrics is the expression of the 
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Man interpreting—or, rather, as the 
sequel shows, misinterpreting—the 
prophecy of the Poet. To illustrate 
by a specific example, it is clear that 
such a prophecy as: 


“Love to the loveless shall be given 
tomorrow 

Tomorrow for the lover shall be 
love.” 


(in “The Vigil of Love”) is misin- 
terpreted by the Man in two re- 
spects. First, he assumes that this 
general truth is specifically applica- 
ble to himself. Secondly, he as- 
sumes that it promises an earthly 
fulfillment of his desire. 

But the matter goes even deeper 
than this. Almost invariably the 
poet perceives real truth by the light 
of personal desire; and the surest 
way of frustrating that desire is to 
use the truth to obtain it. Truth 
will serve only its servants, not its 
parasites. Yet to forego the desire 
is to extinguish the light by which 
the Truth is seen and to enter, tem- 
porarily at least, upon a road of 
spiritual darkness “rougher than 
death.” By a strange, tragic irony 
he who would sacrifice everything 
for Vision must also be prepared to 
endure the deprivation of the Vision 
itself, 

“The White Feather” and the 
four succeeding lyrics force the 
poet to the threshold of that choice 
between a futile desire which is, 
nevertheless, a sort of lumen gloriz, 
and a pure devotion to Truth alone 
which involves a willingness to suf- 
fer a death beyond death. 

That the desire is futile, “The 
White Feather” testifies: 


“...I have ploughed my heart in- 
deed 
And sown the secrets of your eyes. 
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“And now I cannot reap the grain 
Growing above that stony sod 
Because a shining plume lies plain 
Fallen from following wings of 

God.” 


But that testimony is not admitted 
without a struggle. Thus, in “Your 
Fear”: 


“oo a 

Your heart my name is knocking 
loud, 

Ah, be not proud! 
fear. 


You need not 


“Fearing lest I 
Should wrest your secret from on 
high 
You will not listen to my name, 
I cannot blame you though I try.” 


And in “The Mask”: 


“Now is my claim from thence 
That you should hear your heart’s 
Pleading in my defence.” 


Again, in “No Song”: 


“The fallow spaces call you ‘Come, 
The season’s ripe to sow the seed’— 
Both I and these are better dumb.” 


Until struggle gives way to the help- 
less anguish of hopelessness in “The 
Cloud”: 


“I see your eyes with glory blaze 
And splendour bind your dusky 
hair, 
And ever through the nights and 
days 
My soul must struggle with despair. 


“Your beauty must forever be 
My cloud of anguish, and your 
breath 
Raise sorrow like the surging sea 
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Around the windy wastes of 
death.” 


Vv 


“Moriturus Te Salutat,” in title 
and content, introduces the first note 
of decision. It is the prelude to the 
choice of the Dark Way rather than 
of the illumination of hopeless de- 
sire. 


“And yet I love you that you say 
You will not love me—Truth is 
hard, 
*Twere so much easier to give way 
And stay the death-stroke, my re- 
ward— 
Courage, brave heart! *tis Love you 
slay.” 


The decision is crystallized in “The 
Dark Way”: 


“Rougher than death the road I 
choose 
Yet shall my feet not walk astray, 
Though dark, my way I shall not 
lose 
For this way is the darkest way.” 


But the decision is not immediately 
translated into action. It could not 
be. The desire is too deep-rooted. 
“Toihthe” expresses it: 


“You are what God has made you— 
and my heart, 
And in this faith at least I'll live 
and die.” 


And “The Living Wire” even more 
strongly insists: 


“We are not separate, we two, 
(Alas, not one) beneath our feet 
The blessed earth binds me to 

you, 
The stones upon the street. 
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“The very stones cry out: no more 
Seek separate paths, each step 
you’ve trod 
Brings you but nearer than before 
Home to your heart—and God.” 


But with “Die Taube” desire is 
finally released, not to return except 
with a definite promise of fulfill- 
ment: 


“ ... Love’s long-fluttering pinions 
I release, 
Bidding them not return till blooms 
the bud 
On olive branch, borne by the bird 
of peace.” 


With “Die Taube” the body of the 
sequence is complete. There now 
remains the concluding lyric, “The 
Spark.” “Die Taube” ends with the 
repose of resignation and quiet 
hope. “The Spark,” although it 
formally expresses the entrance of 
the soul upon the Dark Way is, in 
its tone of inspired exultation, a 
song more characteristic of the soul 
at the threshold of union with Di- 
vine Beauty. In fact, “The Spark” 
may be said to express the recon- 
ciliation of Vision and Achievement, 
the conflict of which inspired the 
Occulta. Here, for the first time, 
Achievement rises to the plane of 
Vision: both are aimed directly at 
Divine Beauty. 


Thus: 


“Because I used to seek 
Your answer to my prayer 


Now I have seen my shame 
That I should thus deny 
My soul’s divinest flame 


Because I know the spark 
Of God has no eclipse, 
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Now Death and I embark 
And sail into the dark 
With laughter on our lips.” 


And with this concluding lyric of 
the sequence the soul enters upon 
the Dark Way exulting in the reali- 
zation that, although all lesser loves 
die, the “soul’s divinest flame,” the 
love of Truth in its purity, is im- 
mortal. 

Looking at the whole sequence, 
Occulta, in perspective, we see that 
it is a lyric narrative of spiritual ex- 
perience. It relates a story simple, 
profound and common, of God seen, 
sought, but not attained in the 
Creature. Humanly speaking, it is 
the tragedy of one. 


“.. torn between 
The things unseen and the things 
seen.” 
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Divinely speaking, it is the comedy 
of one brought to love and desire 
things unseen by means of things 
seen; torn at last, and with utmost 
pain, from earthly desire to a self- 
less devotion to God alone. 

This is the mere skeleton of the 
Occulta traced in outline from one 
lyric to another. From such a terse 
sketch it is impossible to come to an 
adequate appreciation of Joseph 
Plunkett’s sequence or any part of 
it. The simplicity of vision which 
produced the work has given it a 
plenitude of meaning impossible to 
compass within definite thought or 
expression. Appreciation of such 
poetry can come only from close fa- 
miliarity with it, from knowing it 
not as a problem to be solved, but as 
a mystery upon which to speculate, 
and above all a mystery to contem- 
plate. 








IMPRESSIONS OF THE EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS 


Buenos Aires, 1934 


By JAMEs J. Watsn, M.D., Pu.D. 


S I write this aboard the South- 
ern Prince on the way home 
from Buenos Aires I cannot help 
but feel that I have had the privilege 
of taking a part however small in 
the greatest of the biennial Con- 
gresses in honor of the Blessed Eu- 
charist that the Catholic world has 
had so far. Even the Irish bishops 
in attendance were willing to confess 
before its close that there were fea- 
tures of this Congress that set it 
above even the glorious celebration 
held in Dublin two years ago. Be- 


low the equator in South America 
as six years ago in Australia our fel- 


low Catholics succeeded in showing 
their piety and zeal in a most impres- 
sive manner. 

The Catholic world was well 
represented at Buenos Aires; people 
of nearly all nations and races being 
present at the Congress. I am happy 
therefore to have this opportunity 
of presenting to the readers of our 
own CATHOLIC WorRLD some idea of 
the impressions produced on those 
of us who went from English-speak- 
ing North America to help in the 
celebration of this Congress in Latin 
America. 

Its catholicity or universality was 
demonstrated by the large number 
of sectional meetings that were held. 
The Argentine and especially its cap- 
ital, Buenos Aires, is noted for the 
cosmopolitan character of its popu- 
lation. Here verily rather than in 
North America is the melting pot of 
the nations. Here above all is the 


opportunity afforded to witness the 
mutual influence of the most widely 
diversified peoples in the creation of 
anew race. Already the Negro and 
to a great extent the Indian elements 
have been absorbed, leaving to the 
old Spaniards the task of assimilat- 
ing the various European people 
who have found their way into the 
Argentine. 

The various ‘sessions of the Con- 
gress took place in the many beauti- 
ful churches and theaters through- 
out the city, each nationality par- 
ticipating, holding its own sectional 
meetings, as far as possible. Among 
the countries represented were: 
England, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Ger- 
many, Austria, Belgium, Portugal, 
Lithuania, Czecho-Slovakia, Brazil, 
Chile, Peru, Jugo-Slavia (which in- 
cluded Roman Catholic Croats and 
Slovenes), and members also of the 
Oriental rites: Chaldeans, Maro- 
nites, Armenians and Melchites. 

Some of these meetings were so 
well attended that special quarters 
had to be secured for them. The 
women’s section, for instance, met 
in the world famous Opera House 
of Buenos Aires—the Colon—of 
which a distinguished American 
statesman, sent on a special mission 
to the Argentine, went so far as to 
say that compared to it, New York’s 
Metropolitan Opera House was 
scarcely more than a small town 
vaudeville house! Buenos Aires has 
a number of handsome roomy the- 
aters and some of these were requi- 
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sitioned for sectional meetings. El 
Teatro Coliseo, the colosseum, was 
used for the meetings of the Na- 
tional Section of Gentlemen Cabal- 
leros. The handsome theater of San 
Martin, named after the great pa- 
triot, was assigned to the National 
Section of Young Men—Jovenes—an 
index of the interest taken in the 
Congress by all classes of educated 
people. 

The meetings of the English- 
speaking section were held in the 
crypt of the handsome Church of the 
Most Holy Sacrament, whose gener- 
ous proportions were taxed to the ut- 
most by the crowds that came on 
successive afternoons to hear the 
different speakers. Father Martin- 
dale, S.J., of London, was the out- 
standing figure in this section and 
achieved a prominence in the press 
notices that proved the news value 
of his address. He was eclipsed in 
the public eye only by the coming of 
Archbishop Glennon of St. Louis, 
the ranking prelate in the English- 
speaking hierarchy, who won all 
hearts by his striking figure and 
gracious personality. The address 
of Mr. Joseph Scott of Los Angeles 
attracted wide attention and he was 
heard also for a brief period in Eng- 
lish at one of the general morning 
sessions. 

It is interesting to note that at this 
Congress the Irish participants had 
their own separate headquarters 
apart from the English. It may be 
recalled that about the middle of the 
nineteenth century the Irish emi- 
grated in large numbers to what was 
then known as the Argentine Con- 
federation. Deprived of their prop- 
erty at home, the Irish found in the 
Argentine the opportunity of becom- 
ing independent land owners once 
more. They multiplied rapidly and, 
while giving their adopted country 
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their sturdy allegiance, continued to 
cherish a love of the land from 
which they sprang. 

Now that Ireland is free from Eng- 
lish rule—though they still speak 
English—they asked for represen- 
tation apart, and their section be- 
came one of the most important and 
faithfully attended of the Congress. 

The cordial attitude of the Gov- 
ernment of the Argentine toward the 
Congress was evidenced by the offi- 
cial welcome provided for all dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastical visitors. 
Warships were sent to convoy the 
Papal Legate, who once on land was 
escorted by the President of the Re- 
public through crowds gathered 
along the great avenue to the home 
of a distinguished citizen of Buenos 
Aires who was his host during his 
stay in the city. Other prelates were 
treated with scarcely less considera- 
tion. Prominent officers of the 
Army and Navy were detailed to at- 
tend the landing of the various 
cardinals from Paris, Poland, Portu- 
gal, Rio Janeiro, as well as Rome, 
and their reception in the city be- 
came gala events for the enthusiastic 
populace. 

Plans for this Congress had been 
under way for some time. After the 
announcement two years ago in 
Dublin that the next celebration was 
to be in Buenos Aires, preparations 
were begun without delay. Interest 
had been aroused—not only in the 
Argentine itself, but throughout 
South America—by special prelimi- 
nary triduums and novenas in honor 
of the Blessed Sacrament, and there 
was a unity of effort and an admi- 
rable coéperation between the clergy 
and the laity which assured its suc- 
cess from the start. 

This is not the land of mafana. 
What has made Buenos Aires what 
it is——a great world capital with 
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only New York and Chicago ahead 
of it on the Western hemisphere is 
enterprise, and that was called into 
play for the Congress at once. The 
first man to head the committee of 
arrangements found the pace to fast 
for his years and a younger man 
was substituted who proceeded with 
the preliminaries in thorough-going 
fashion. The results fully justified 
the labor expended, in fact, far ex- 
ceeded all expectations, for in spite 
of the enthusiastic ardor of the 
Spanish people they did not fully 
anticipate the success that actually 
came to crown their efforts. The 
week of the Congress the popular 
weekly of Buenos Aires—Caras y 
Caretas (a title which may be trans- 
lated into English, “Faces and 
Masks”), devoted many pages to the 
proceedings as they were expected 
to be fulfilled. It was announced 
that some 60,000 children would re- 


ceive Holy Communion at the altar 
in Palermo Park where the daily 
Masses and the general sessions were 
held with seats for half a million 


people. That seemed an enthusi- 
astically exaggerated figure, but as 
a matter of fact nearly double that 
number received—about 110,000. 
It was announced that 100,000 men 
were expected to receive at the Mid- 
night Mass in the great city square 
—Plaza de Mayo—but actually some 
250,000 hosts were distributed by a 
small army of priests for over three 
hours. 

A detail showing the perfection of 
the arrangements was the establish- 
ment of first-aid stations throughout 
Palermo Park which made it pos- 
sible for all those overcome by the 
sun or stricken in any other way to 
be in skilled hands in the course of a 
few moments. Needless to say, 
where literally hundreds of thou- 
sands are gathered together it is in- 
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evitable that a number of people will 
need medical attention. It was 
thought that on Children’s Day 
when over 100,000 children went 
fasting to Holy Communion that the 
resources of the first-aid stations 
would be taxed to the limit. Only 
seven children, however, had to be 
cared for—two of those acute ap- 
pendicitis cases which would have 
needed treatment in any case. 

A large number of adults, especial- 
ly women, had to be looked after 
mainly because they were unaware 
that the sun in October in the Ar- 
gentine is much hotter even in the 
morning hours than our sun in June. 
The physicians of Buenos Aires are 
to be congratulated on their prophy- 
lactic measures which saved many 
from being seriously affected. The 
director of the first-aid unit, Dr. 
Petty, who is a prominent figure in 
the medical life of Buenos Aires and 
also a member of the association of 
Catholic physicians of the city—the 
Society of Sts. Luke, Cosmas and 
Damian—was responsible for this 
feature of the Congress which will 
surely serve as a model for all future 
gatherings. 

Wide interest was evinced by the 
secular newspapers in the proceed- 
ings of the Congress. Buenos Aires 
has two daily newspapers published 
in English, The Standard and The 
Tribune. The first of these has been 
in existence for over seventy years, 
showing how old and deep is the 
English influence in the Argentine. 
Both of these reported the doings of 
the English-speaking sections of the 
Congress in their entirety, besides 
giving ample space to the general 
sessions. La Prensa gave regularly 
some seven or eight pages in a 
thirty-two page edition. La Prensa 
is one of the great world newspapers 
known for its enterprise and pro- 
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gressiveness. It is housed in one of 
the most famous of newspaper build- 
ings and its proprietor is widely rec- 
ognized as a most generous philan- 
thropist, providing doctors and law- 
yers for the service of the poor. 
Among the striking figures who 
attracted almost universal attention 
before the opening of the Congress 
was the Cardinal Patriarch of Portu- 
gal, said to be the youngest of all 
the Cardinals. He had come by 
steamer and during the voyage had 
made friends with the crew of the 
vessel who were elated over his visits 
to their quarters. One of the sailors, 
a non-Catholic, declared he was a 
Cardinal whom one could easily 
learn not only to respect, but to love. 
The Cardinal’s cordial reception by 
the people of Buenos Aires can be 
readily understood under the cir- 
cumstances; the Portuguese and 
Brazilian elements in the population 
were large enough to assure this. 
The Papal Legate to the Congress, 
Cardinal Pacelli, proved an eminent- 
ly suitable and winning represent- 
ative of the Pope. Gracious and 
youthful looking for the responsible 
position of Papal Secretary of State, 
he soon became the center of at- 
traction, and his address in fluent 
Spanish on the morning of the open- 
ing day won him all hearts. It was 
impossible for him to venture forth 
without his being immediately rec- 
ognized and surrounded by people 
of all classes who wished for his 
blessing and sought to kiss his hand. 
A little family group that received 
very special sympathetic attention 
at the Congress consisted of a moth- 
er and her two sons—both of whom 
were Archbishops! One was Mon- 
Seigneur Helvetio Gomez de Oliveira, 
Archbishop of Marianna, the other 
Monseigneur Manuel Gomez de 
Oliveira, Archbishop of Goyaz—all 
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from Brazil. The two Archbishops 
had done much towards furthering 
the success of the Congress and had 
brought with them important dele- 
gations from their archdioceses. 
Their mother was the envy of many 
women at the Congress who knew of 
the enviable distinction she enjoyed 
—the only case of its kind in the 
Christian world. 

Manifestations of hearty faithful 
Catholicity in South America still 
continued after the close of the Con- 
gress. Cardinal Pacelli on his way 
back to Rome was invited to visit 
Montevideo, the capital of Uruguay, 
and Rio Janeiro, the capital of 
Brazil, to allow the many Catholics 
who had been unable to attend the 
Congress at Buenos Aires to express 
their feelings of loyalty to the Pope 
and appreciation for the Papal Leg- 
ate in person. Assuredly the Papal 
Secretary of State will have some 
very consoling messages to bring to 
the Father of Christendom from his 
faithful children in the various capi- 
tals of South America. 

The official hymn of the Congress 
was written for the occasion by 
Sefiora Montes y Oca de Cardenas, 
a member of one of the oldest Span- 
ish families of the Republic, and put 
to music by José Gil. It had an an- 
cient quality about it that reminded 
one of the old hymns written some 
centuries ago at the time of the es- 
tablishment of the feast of Corpus 
Christi, and when sung by the 
crowds at Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament it proved extremely im- 
pressive. 

The hymn is a tribute to the 
Blessed Sacrament and to Christ the 
King. In the original Spanish its 
chorus runs: 

“Dios de los Corazones! Sublime 
Redemptor! 
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Domina las naciones y ensefia les 
tu Amor.” 


Even in the English version some- 
thing of the unction of the original 
is carried over. 


“Lord of each human heart and 

soul, 

Redeemer throned above. 

Bring ev'ry land ’neath Thy con- 
trol— 

An Empire all of love. 

O Lord at Thy table 

To men Thou didst offer 

Thy Body to feed us, 

Thy Blood to redeem us, 

That so we might meet Thee 

In holiest Communion— 

And since ’tis Thou invitest all 

What heart could dare refuse Thy 
call.” 
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The next Congress is to be held at 
Manila in the Philippines within 
what will doubtless still be United 
States territory. Recent Congresses 
have been in Dublin, Ireland, in 
Carthage, North Africa, in Sydney, 
Australia, and in Chicago, U. S. A. 
Each has had some particularly at- 
tractive feature, some special rela- 
tionship to the Eucharist. All serve 
to proclaim the universality and 
veritable Catholicity of the Church. 
Doubtless Manila will prove to be 
another effective background for 
this gloriously recurring event. Al- 
ready at Buenos Aires the invitation 
was issued to all those who could 
and cared to find their way across 
the Pacific in 1936, to contribute 
their share in the honors to be paid 
the Eucharistic King. . 

Quod faustum vertat! 








PORTRAIT OF A FRENCH GRANDMOTHER 


By Erin SAMSON 


Y grandmother belonged to the 

seventeenth century, although 
she died in 1925. I cannot believe 
that children, thirty years from now, 
will have grandmothers to equal 
her, but then I know man’s tendency 
to deny the future the treasures of 
the past. 

Grandmother de Grandpierre (of 
course I cannot write her real name) 
was the sort of old lady who had 
only been to a convent school, who 
never went out of her own country, 
who never sought her livelihood in 
feverish competition, and who had 
never entered a bar or a night-club. 
But for all that, she knew more 
about life than anyone else. And in 
her there was life, a very fountain 
of it. 

As a young person, studying for 
degrees, I wondered, slightly an- 
noyed, at my grandmother’s secret. 

She had spent most of her life 
bearing children and running large 
old country houses. Was it the fact 
that she had passed innumerable 
quiet hours in dim rooms and had 
reread her favorite classics every 
year, that gave her wisdom in judg- 
ment, wit in speech, and complete- 
ness in personality? 

Learned men and famous men 
(one rarely found the two allied) 
came to talk to her and to consult 
her, in spite of her limitations. She 
was quite definitely bounded, but if 
it be a fault to be circumscribed, it 
produced in her the complementary 
virtue: that is the perfect cultiva- 
tion of her garden. 

Like her ancestors of the seven- 


teenth century, she preferred man 
and art to nature. It was wonderful 
to see how little immediate environ- 
ment affected her. She lived most 
of her life in the country and in 
Brittany, which is wild and roman- 
tic; her husband and children were 
Bretons who could never be abso- 
lutely tamed and would always pre- 
fer wind and rain in their faces to a 
chattering drawing-room. But the 
sunny, well-tilled island that was my 
grandmother stood firm in her some- 
what stormy sea. 

Could anyone help adoring her, 
the wife of a gentleman farmer, who, 
walking with one of her daughters 
on a September day, points delicately 
to a mysterious-looking fruit nest- 
ling in green foliage? 

“Oh, what are those dear little red 
bails, Lucy?” 

“My dear little Mother, those red 
balls are apples!” 

And they both laughed heartily. 

Other people had rock gardens 
and great beds of hardy flowers to 
fit in with the rough coast-line and 
the sea, but Madame de Grand- 
pierre’s garden was full of camellias. 
In late winter and spring the exotic 
trees were starred with blood and 
pearl, so that you forgot you were 
in the North and saw a Persian gar- 
den, as you would imagine it to be. 

She used to send us in Paris boxes 
of her camellias, packed in wet moss. 
They came on anniversaries and un- 
expectedly. Sometimes she could 
not resist slipping one detached 
petal into her letters. 

When I was a child, I would say 
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to Gran’mére: “Tell me stories of 
your school-days.” Hers were bet- 
ter than any children’s book, be- 
cause they were often faintly mali- 
cious. She could see the humor in 
events, even in those that concerned 
herself. Her school was the cele- 
brated Couvent des Oiseaux, which 
no longer exists and belongs, like its 
name, to tales that begin: “A long 
time ago.” The future marquises 
and duchesses of France were there, 
following conventions that have, of 
course, ceased to exist, but follow- 
ing them with an intelligence and 
wit which might startle our enlight- 
ened age. 

There was the story of the snob- 
bish German princess who was 
tricked into believing that one of the 
students in disguise was a Rajah 
suing for her favors. The jewels 
and silks of six mothers had com- 
posed the fraudulent splendor. I 
felt sorry for the girl until Gran’- 
mére, no sentimentalist, explained 
that the princess had been angry at 
the joke instead of laughing at it. 
That was the unforgivable sin. Had 
not Madame de Grandpierre laughed 
in a far more serious predicament, 
when her father brought the great 
Monsieur de Lamartine to meet her 
and, instead of showing him her 
Alexandrines on Niobe, she handed 
him a vivid sonnet concerning the 
physical charms of the Convent gar- 
dener? 

The young ladies spent little time 
on science and mathematics, but 
they were taught to write naturally 
that lucid, harmonious French prose 
which the present generation rarely 
attains after laborious effort. They 
knew a good deal of history and 
literature and, while few of the stu- 
dents could discuss the philosophi- 
cal schools, they all possessed a dis- 
tinct philosophy of life. 
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They believed in virtue and duty, 
but they were not silly or melodra- 
matic in their practices. Atleast my 
grandmother was not. She read 
seventeenth century books of medi- 
tation, which are logical, sober, and 
unrelieved by purple passages. She 
went to Mass at least three times a 
week, gave to the poor often when 
she would have preferred a new bon- 
net, bore eight children gladly, and 
made of them individuals with dis- 
tinct personalities; but she did not 
like, nor quite understand, certain 
devotions which are concessions to 
the evident frailty of men. Music 
and colors and lights in churches 
were for her a distraction from the 
service, and she was always wary of 
miracles and shrines and those ap- 
purtenances which appeal largely to 
our sense of wonder and mystery. 
Thus her Faith, like her taste in art, 
was classical French. 

When I hear my contemporaries 
speak of birth control as the salva- 
tion of woman, I am a little ashamed 
forthem. They consider themselves 
so much stronger and freer and 
cleverer than the women of my 
grandmother’s age, and yet they can- 
not face childbearing more than 
once or twice in a lifetime. Why, 
for my grandmother, it was all in 
the day’s work! She did not bother 
to discuss the details after the first 
baby, and yet she was small and suf- 
fered each time. My grandmother 
could not swim or drive a car, but 
she could stand pain and not men- 
tion it. 

Nor was the burden of bearing a 
family expected to snuff out your 
own personality. My grandmother 
always found time to read and see 
her friends, although she was poor 
and never had more than two serv- 
ants in a large house heated by fires, 
lighted by lamps, and sheltering 
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eight children, a husband, and the 
inevitable visitors. 

The house was surrounded by 
water; there was a small draw- 
bridge which crossed it and which I 
never saw in motion. I often pic- 
ture Gran’mére at sunset, picking 
her way daintily across the cobble- 
stoned courtyard in order to call the 
children in. She had done it for her 
own and continued to do it for her 
grandchildren. She looked so small 
and neat in her black dress, and the 
rambling house with its jagged 
tower appeared terrifyingly dis- 
similar. The water under the bridge 
was dark green; the trees in Brit- 
tany are savage, gnarled, and 
gloomy. Out of the medieval, out 
of this mysterious unsounded Celt- 
ic background stepped Madame 
de Sévigné with a warm smile. 

“Children—children, it is time to 
come in,” she would call in just the 
right tone of voice, pleasant, en- 
couraging, but firm. And our 
fanciful games of Indians and 
Druids, who waved golden knives, 
were over. It was time for supper, 
the even circle of lamplight, for the 
fables of La Fontaine and scenes 
from Corneille, for stories about 
people who moved in sunlight and 
grace—time for family prayers 
and a symmetrical pair of kisses. 

I am very different from my 
grandmother, but we were good 
friends. I shall never know whether 
she did not quite understand me or 
whether she preferred to respect 
the cherished reserves of child- 
hood. I never saw her pry her 
fingers into any soul, although she 
heard strange confessions. 

We used to go sailing together 
in the Gulf. As we were not allowed 
to go out in the boat alone, our 
voyages were directed by a retired 
Sailor whose eyes were tiny pieces 


of wet fish, overhung by shooting 
eyebrows. His face was permanent- 
ly crumpled from perpetual con- 
centration on the horizon. He pre- 
tended to be angry with his sail, 
the wind, and our presence, but 
there was always a twinkle in one 
wet sliver of an eye. He enjoyed 
seeing us quake, so we trembled 
ostentatiously, though I am sure 
there was not a little sincerity in 
Gran’mére’s heightened Oh’s, par- 
ticularly when Julien would shove 
the sail on top of us without warn- 
ing. 

It was a blue sail with two lighter 
patches. I shall never forget it. We 
would move with the wind across 
the Gulf to one island or another. 
And there we would go for a walk to 
a high-perching dolmen or to a 
lonely Romanesque chapel, a con- 
cession to my dismal tastes. Then 
My grandmother’s turn came and 
we called on one of her many friends, 
perhaps an Oriental scholar on his 
holiday, a priest, a peasant farmer, 
or a rich lady surrounded by tier on 
tier of bric-a-brac. 

Gran’mére varied but slightly the 
tone of her conversation, in spite of 
her wide circle. After all, the most 
illiterate country woman was happy 
to be reminded by Madame de 
Grandpierre of a maxim of La Roche- 
foucauld. 

There was one small house where 
I went alone, carrying old clothes 
and pots of jam. The master was a 
gentleman fallen upon evil days 
through his own fault. He had 
spent recklessly three fortunes, in- 
cluding his first wife’s, and in rather 
sensible desperation had married his 
peasant mistress who could nurse 
his decrepitude and meagerly sup- 
port him by laundry-work. My 
grandmother, having danced with 
him, would not befriend him in per- 
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son, and so I was her messenger. 
Our family called her foolish for 
lavishing stuffed duck on the old 
reprobate, but I understood the rea- 
son when once, before me, he cried 
a little and fetched a yellowed 
daguerreotype from the wardrobe. 
Out of a young and lovely face 
smiled familiar eyes and mouth. 
Not that my grandmother ever loved 
the man; she had been precipitated, 
headlong, at the age of twenty into 
a life-long love affair with my grand- 
father. The love match in nine- 
teenth century France was more fre- 
quent than foreigners believe. Once 
more to quote my authority, “It was 
often easy to persuade parents that 
they had arranged the marriage!” 

Grandfather was a tall man with 
a dreamy forelock touching one eye, 
a passion for horses and romantic 
poetry, and a real talent for wood- 
carving. He never made money out 
of his farms, but he left a fine li- 
brary, three beautiful horses, and 
many curiously-carved posts and 
rafters throughout the house. 

All his eight children loved ani- 
mals. At one time they shared the 
house with four dogs, a monkey, 
white mice, goldfish, turtles, a black- 
bird, and an owl. My grandmother 
confided to me that she was mortally 
afraid of all animals except cats, and 
thus for years she lived surrounded 
by a changing menagerie of strange 
creatures, terrified of stumbling on 
the turtles in the cellar, of having 
the owl brush her face in the dark, 
of feeling the cold embrace of an es- 
caped snake about her ankles. 
Never once, however, did she com- 
plain unless a stray pet invaded her 
drawing-room. 

She never forgot a certain horse 
with a white mark on his forehead. 
He was wild and hated to be har- 
nessed, so he sought revenge by 
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never standing still. The family 
had to leap into the carriage as Lu- 
miére shot past. The children loved 
the excitement; their mother faced 
the ordeal with tight lips and a si- 
lent prayer. At this time they could 
not afford another horse, so she con- 
cealed her dread. It must have been 
great for, as a very old lady, she met 
violent horses with white foreheads 
in her nightmares. She was, how- 
ever, always proud of the fact that 
her husband never guessed her 
minor cowardices. 

She loved to laugh. She had a 
series of stories which her friends 
knew by titles: “The Wig Tragedy,” 
“The De Chose Funeral,” “Old 
Bishop Ho-Hum’s Dinner.” The 
last-named is a trifle risqué, but 
without the glint of Gran’mére’s 
eye and the twist of her mouth at 
the subtle ending, the flavor is lost. 
It was Grandfather’s romantic dis- 
taste for naughty stories that in- 
spired the glint, I believe. Even the 
Funeral needs her expressive panto- 
mime to make you laugh. She and 
my mother attended a wake which 
was held in a darkened room. They 
stumbled in, knelt, and after a 
proper pause sought the bereaved 
widow. My mother pressed the 
lady’s hand, made a sad face, mur- 
mured stereotyped phrases of sym- 
pathy, was gratefully squeezed, and 
stumbled out into the light to be fol- 
lowed by Gran’mére shaking with 
ill-suppressed laughter. It was she 
who had received the condolences. 
She could imitate my mother’s fu- 
nereal expression so vividly that one 
immediately saw my mother’s round 
face, turned-up nose, and rebellious 
curls. The two of them had rushed 
to the gate where they leaned against 
the pillars in complete abandon. 

“Mad laughter,” as the French 
say, was hereditary in her family. 

















My grandfather might have become 
Senator but for the failing. Gran’- 
mére was no longer very young when 
they called on the Prime Minister 
who was to further her husband’s 
career. Unfortunately the head of 
the Party had put on his toupee 
backwards with disastrous effect on 
Madame de Grandpierre, who, in the 
act of accepting a pretty compli- 
ment, lifted her handkerchief to her 
face and fled from the room. No 
harm would have been done had she 
not chosen a tree visible from the 
study window. She sat down—for 
it was summer—and leaning against 
a venerable oak enjoyed herself 
shamelessly. Incidentally, the 
whole family was extremely relieved 
at the failure of their visit. 

Towards the end of her life, when 
she was a widow, her children, 
settled in different parts of France, 
she spent her winters with us in 
Paris. She would never let us stay 
in on her account. 

“Off with you and have a gay 
time. I am perfectly happy alone 
with my books, my letters, and my 
thoughts.” 

It was quite true. We would come 
home to find her before the hearth, 
her papers and books spread out on 
her small Louis Quinze table, her 
face warm with fire-light and 
memories. Sometimes she had a 
page of an old Memoir marked to 
read aloud to us, or a letter received 
from an admiral thirty years ago. 
Sometimes we found her entertain- 
ing an old crony, perhaps a mem- 
ber of the Institut whom she scolded 
gently for not wearing an overcoat, 
or a young man who had tried to 
make her understand his invention 
and who viewed severely our intru- 
sion, 

Her old age was never lonely, bit- 
ter, or sad. As she had been disci- 
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plined for marriage, childbearing, 
hardships, and plain living, so she 
was prepared for the last vicissitudes 
of woman; the disappearing friends, 
the wrinkles and weak legs, rheu- 
matic back, coughs and chills, the 
need of peace and warm corners. 
But God gave her, as reward for her 
gallantry, a keen mind and ready 
laughter to the end. The day before 
she died—she was eighty-four—she 
chuckled when she heard that the 
Cabinet had fallen. “France is still 
France,” she said, “so long as Cabi- 
nets can fall. Marcel must be rag- 
ing—his first portfolio and he’s only 
clutched it for ten days. I taught 
him to love Racine when he was a 
very young boy.” For a moment she 
seemed to forget Marcel, the recent 
Minister of Education, the sick-room 
and its bottles, as she repeated 
slowly and fondly: “La fille de Minos 
et de Pasiphez.” 

Overnight she changed. When 
we went to her the next morning, 
she looked at us from a great dis- 
tance, and we knew that she no 
longer cared what frocks we wore 
or whether we had met our fate at 
the last dinner-party—we knew she 
did not even care whether the tree 
in the court had started to bud, we 
knew that the end was near. Ma- 
dame de Grandpierre gathered her- 
self together for her last journey 
with characteristic whole-hearted- 
ness. 

As I knelt and listened to the 
priest’s voice, I thought of Gran’- 
mére closing the big house before 
going away. She would trust no 
one but herself for the last rites. 
She must be sure that everything 
was in order. She always looked 
in the fireplace to make sure no 
brands were smoldering; she 
squeezed the water taps a trifle 
tighter lest they leak in the empty 
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house; she visited the corners of the 
cellar with a small lamp; she sniffed 
the pantry for neglected crumbs. 
Then everyone else must go out be- 
fore her, while with a last penetrat- 
ing look to the right and left she shut 
and locked the door. She surveyed 
the luggage already piled in the cart, 
looked up at the sky with a ques- 
tion, then nodding towards the gar- 
den and sentinel of trees, stepped 
solemnly into the carriage. 

So now she was closing with care 
the house of her soul. She was 
shriven, and she was being blessed 
with the oils of the Last Sacrament. 
Her face was calm, her lids shielded 
her eyes, but one felt that inwardly 
she followed the priest’s supplica- 
tions. 

Without comment, without histri- 
onics, she was leaving a long full life. 
How well her rule of life stayed with 
her to the end! It was not through 
weariness or selfishness that she 
turned away from us in death. We 
knew too well her heart! But, like 
her cherished models of another cen- 
tury, she ruled her feelings in sweet 
reasonableness and with complete 
faith in doctrines that she had ac- 
cepted thoughtfully and in clarity of 
spirit. 

I still meet old men and elderly 
ladies who cannot get used to the 
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closed house of Grandpierre. Their 
eyes cloud when they tell me that 
they instinctively start out for 
Gran’mére’s salon on Friday after- 
noons, which was her receiving day. 
The boy Marcel is again Minister of 
Education. His hand trembled when 
I gave him her copy of Racine. Let- 
ters keep arriving for Madame de 
Grandpierre, from China, New York, 
and Molokai. 

I cannot believe that her grand- 
daughters will be missed in the same 
way. Time loves the ironic: prob- 
ably we who try so hard to create 
something permanent, a picture, a 
book, a school, will be blown away 
with our names to oblivion, while 
the memory of our unassuming an- 
cestor will be curiously imperish- 
able. 

We try to make for ourselves in- 
teresting personalities just as we 
make ourselves clever, artistic faces 
and brown, eloquent bodies. Let us 
snatch at our glory now, for I doubt 
very much that old gentlemen will 
surreptitiously pull the weeds from 
our graves. Nor will the recollec- 
tion of our lives make a pattern in 
the minds of younger men and 
women. But what can we do? How 
can we wrest her secret, and if we 
knew it, would we have the courage 
and the power to follow it? 











BETHLEHEM LULLABY 


By Cuarzes J. Quirk, S.J. 


H°# ye, hush ye, 
Not too near: 
Jesu slumbers 
Gently here. 


In His Mother’s 
Close embrace 

He has found a 
Trysting-place, 


Where dream-angels 
Come and go 

Guiding Him from 
All earth’s woe. 


Once again His 
Baby-eyes 
Dare a peep in 
Paradise? 


Look upon His 
Father there, 
Throned amid the 

Incense-prayer 


That ten million 
Cherubim 

Waft unceasing 
Up to Him? 


Do His tiny 
Footsteps roam 

Lingering through 
His Heaven-Home? 


Hush ye, hush ye, 
Did He sigh? 

Did a tear fall 
From His eye? 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


R eligibility to an aristocracy 

there can be no standard, each 
individual’s qualifications being his 
own passport. Where select minds 
spring from, no prophet can discern; 
but they will arise for occasions, the 
genius involuntarily, the man of tal- 
ent voluntarily, to plant their seeds 
of wisdom where the sun of reflec- 
tion will bring them to ripeness. 
Birth is an advantage that advances 
any man twenty years in civiliza- 
tion; but a mere grandfather is not 
a social institution. Wealth may 
bring leisure for reflection that con- 
verts knowledge into wisdom; but 
so beautiful a garment as wisdom 
cannot be worn constantly and must 
always be worn becomingly. Edu- 
cation offers what is right and best 
to those minds made happy by its 
use; but it never in itself produced 
good taste nor made anything but 
smart-alecs out of the superficial. 


—AartTuur Styaon, in The American Review, 
November. 


One of the greatest threats of war 
lies in the existence of great blocks 
of unemployed persons. Here is fuel 
for any spark, since they stand in 
serried ranks quite unafraid of 
death. Already they have rubbed 
shoulders with oblivion. The min- 
ers of Pecs declared repeatedly that 
they would rather starve themselves 
to death than be starved at the hands 
of others. It will be impossible in 
all parts of the world to make war 
horrible until we make peace good. 
The battle lies along economic lines. 
If you ask a man:—“Why should 
you be torn to bits by shrapnel for no 


sensible reason?” he may put you in 
a hole by replying: —“And why 
should I starve to death through 
equally aimless causes?” Man will 
refuse to die only when he is as- 
sured that he has the right to live. 


—Heywoop Broun. 


After exhausting the delights of 
“tabloid” fiction the reader (and the 
publisher) now clamor for long 
books, and modern fiction does not 
fear to drape itself in sagas and epics 
as long as the longest tales of Rich- 
ardson and his prolix school. But 
the modern reader, in demanding 
length, does not ask for depth; in 
fact he absolutely rejects it. The 
modern novel must be long, but it 
must be beaten out thin; mental ef- 
fort must be reduced to a minimum, 
and the reader enabled to travel as 
easily over his thousand pages as 
the pedestrian slipping along on an 


escalator. 
—Eprra Warton, in The Saturday Review 
of Literature, October 27th. 


The word “bourgeois” is thrown 
about a great deal. By the Commu- 
nists it is hurled at everybody who 
is not a Communist; and as D. H. 
Lawrence said, “It isn’t quite de- 
fined.” But however vague and gen- 
eral as a term, it has at least one 
agreed sense—it involves a definite 
state of mind which can be arrived 
at without difficulty. In his Exégése 
des Lieux Communs—perhaps the 
best written statement of the Chris- 
tian position in face of the bourgeois 
mind, which every Communist 
ought to read—Léon Bloy described 
the true bourgeois as “the man who 
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makes no use of the faculty of 
thought, and who lives—or appears 
to live—without having been solic- 
ited, for even a day, by the need to 
understand anything whatever.” 
And homo economicus, writes Nich- 
olas Berdyaev, “is precisely the bour- 
geois man.” 


—Bernarp Watt, in The Colosseum, Sep- 
tember. 


Perhaps the harshest religious 
persecution now in progress in the 
world is going on in Mexico. There 
the radicals in control of the govern- 
ment are placing every sort of in- 
sult and indignity on the Catholic 
Church. Protestantism in Mexico is 
so small as to be hardly noticeable. 
War against religion in Mexico 
means war against the Catholic 
Church, just as it does in Spain, a 
land in which you could not find a 
Protestant with a fine-tooth comb. 


—THomas Lomax Hunter, in Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, October 19th. 


Here in the United States we are 
on the border line. In our public 
policies and public expressions we 
are falling much below the level 
upon which the British people stand 
and we have gone farther toward 
chaos than the French because of 
our present restless unhappiness and 
discontent. At the moment, no po- 
litical or economic program is too 
absurd or too unreasonable to re- 
ceive a certain, often a very consid- 
erable, measure of public acclaim 
among us. Men whose names 
should never be mentioned save 
with a smile in any serious society, 
are extolled by their immediate 
neighbors, and sometimes over wid- 
er areas, as hopeful and promising 
leaders and guides of public opin- 
ion and public action. Promising, 
yes; but hopeful, no. 

—NICHOLAS Murray BuTier. 
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Dean Gauss despairs of “disper- 
sive” liberalism, and sees clearly the 
weakness of democracy, upon which 
he quotes the able analysis of Ber- 
dyaev. But, neither a materialist 
nor a determinist, he cannot accept 
Sovietism. To “social justice” and 
to economic equality, he has no in- 
vincible objection. He clings ob- 
durately, however, to one article of 
the Liberal creed: men must be free 
to think and speak and publish; the 
state must impose no orthodoxy. 
The Soviets, for him, have invented 
a “new slavery, worse than any the 
world has ever known, the slavery 
of the spirit.” Yet Fascism, of which 
the Dean speaks more gently, is 
equally the master of censorship. 


—Austixy WarREN, reviewing CHRISTIAN 
Gauss’ A Primer for Tomorrow. 


We make no plea for a return to 
Tennysonism or the Longfellow era, 
but had Sainte-Beuve been required 
to pass judgment on certain passages 
of T. S. Eliot, the later Joyce, or Ger- 
trude Stein, he would surely have 
gone into consultation with Charcot 
or Bernheim, a dilemma which our 
modern critics seem to admit—in 
their judgments of modern work— 
by their habitual appeal to Sigmund 
Freud. Itis, of course, difficult, even 
in medical practice, to survey sharp- 
ly the line between sanity and bor- 
der-line derangements. But when 
the critic of a work of art needs 
psychiatric training this fact alone 
would serve to throw suspicion on 
the artistic value of his subject. The 
real difficulty of applying our kind 
of spectroscopic analysis to much of 
the modern stuff lies in the fact that 
a good deal of it lacks the rationality 
of science without possessing the 
emotional appeal of art. 


—Hans Zinsser, Professor at the Harvard 
Medical School, in The Atlantic Monthly, No- 
vember. 
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If Communism overwhelms us, it 
will be because we have not troubled 
to understand it. To regard it as a 
question of how property shall be 
distributed or which class shall gov- 
ern the State is like regarding an ex- 
plosion of dynamite as something 
that might blow your hat off. Hold- 
ing your hat on is not a sufficient 
precaution against dynamite, and 
stating the arguments for private 
property is derisory as a way of 
meeting Communism. It is a reli- 
gious question, a question of God 
and immortality and the destructive 
possibilities of the human will. It 
cannot be met with anything but 
God. But we cannot use God as a 
convenience — something to batter 
Communism with. There is too 
much blasphemy of that sort al- 
ready. We can only use God on con- 
dition of letting God use us. And 
this would be rather more revolu- 


tionary than Communism. 
—This Publishing Business, October. 


It is religion that has inspired the 
most perfect efforts in all spheres 
of human activity, and it is a fired 
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standard of morality that has main- 
tained the most perfect harmony of 
those spheres. These two impulses 
have ever supplied the cohesive force 
which unifies a society and a culture. 
For the moral law, divinely sanc- 
tioned, is a thing which claims man’s 
totality and the whole range of his 
thoughts, words and actions—while 
civilization only grips that part of a 
man which comes to the surface in 
civil and social life. A society which 
has lost its religion and its morals 
becomes sooner or later a society 


which has Iest its culture. 
—Demeraivs Zema, S.J., in The Thoughtless- 
ness of Modern Thought. 


If there is one thing that is cer- 
tain, it is that Catholicism is posi- 
tive, not negative. The religions 
that have come of a revolt from the 
Catholic position are by that fact 
largely negative; but the Catholic, 
on the contrary, is a man who is al- 
ways affirming, and denying only in 
order to affirm. His faith is positive, 
his dogma is positive, his morals are 
positive, his life is positive. An evo- 
lution not a retrenchment. 

—GeranD VANN, On Being Human. 





JORIS-KARL HUYSMANS 


By JosEPH GERARD BRENNAN 


Alors m’éveillerai-je a la ferveur premiére, 
Droit et seul sous un flot antique de lumiére, 
Lys! et Cun de vous tous pour lengénuité. 


E most singular character in 

the history of French prose, 
and certainly one of the finest art- 
ists, if not one of the most univer- 
sally appealing, in the history of 
France’s art, is Joris-Karl Huys- 
mans. Yet he is a mere name, if 
that, to an overwhelming propor- 
tion of the literary public in this 
country. If we except James Gib- 


bon Huneker and Havelock Ellis, 
not a man of standing has raised a 


voice on his behalf in this enlight- 
ened land, where, if we are to be- 
lieve popular critical opinion, no 
author worthy of the name was, is, 
or will be, whose works have not 
been, are not, or will not eventually 
be accorded their just and unbiased 
due. 

Save only Against the Grain, no 
work of Huysmans seems ever to 
have been heard of, much less read. 
And the slim popularity of that book 
is due to the vigilance of the scandal- 
mongering popular edition book 
dealers, whose eagle eyes have fer- 
reted out from the volume passages 
which they have hoped might con- 
ceivably appeal to the popular por- 
nographic tastes of the day. 

Huysmans’ contemporaries of the 
French literature of the latter half 
of the last century have established 
themselves quite comfortably. The 
enthronement of the novelists of the 
period — Flaubert, Goncourt and 
Zola is unquestioned. As for the 


—Mallarmé. 


poets, Baudelaire has long since ar- 
rived. Verlaine is read before wom- 
en’s Tuesday Afternoon Clubs. Even 
Mallarmé is fast becoming a fetish, 
thanks to the efforts of T. S. Eliot 
and others, who have also brought 
the names of Rimbaud, LaForgue, 
Valéry and Corbiére to the front. 
Now it would seem that some lit- 
tle reflection of the respective glories 
of these eminences would have fall- 
en upon their contemporary and 
sympathizer, that some little interest 
would have been aroused by the sin- 
gular ceuvre of this isolated Franco- 
Dutchman, if only for the sake of 
erudite contrast and comparison. 
But, ut aiunt, nothing doing. The 
more obvious reasons for this neg- 
lect are difficult to set down in one- 
two-three order, but some slender 
understanding of them may reward 
one who, prompted by no higher mo- 
tive than intelligent curiosity, lends 


‘a cursory glance to some of Huys- 


mans’ more significant writings. 
Huysmans’ life, or what little we 
know of it, furnishes us with not 
more than a handful of facts which 
throw light on his work. He was 
born a Frenchman, but could trace 
his paternal ancestry down through 
a long line of Flemish and Dutch 
painters. He was educated in one of 
the lycées of Paris. He secured an 
important civil service position in 
Paris, and was known as a model 
public servant. This post gave him 
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leisure in which to write his books. 
In 1892 he went to a Trappist mon- 
astery and was converted to Catholi- 
cism. In Huysmans’ case, it is inac- 
curate to use the convenient term 
“conversion,” for he was born a Ro- 
man Catholic. From a practical 
standpoint, however, we may say 
that he was converted, if anyone ever 
was. 

Huysmans died in Paris, in 1907, 
of cancer of the throat, in terrible 
suffering. Some idea of his personal 
appearance may be gained from 
Rothenstein’s drawing of him, used 
to illustrate Men and Memories. 
To Mother Celestine, who lived in a 
convent near the author’s house, 
Huysmans looked like “a great grey 
cat.” To Havelock Ellis, he seemed 
a “resigned and benevolent Mephis- 
topheles.” 


To attempt in orthodox fashion to 
trace the development of the author 
Huysmans to his literary maturity 
by means of an analysis of his early 
work, would call for time and space 
far more than can be commanded 


here. Enough to say that, although 
his youthful works, ranging from 
his first volume of delicately fash- 
ioned prose-poems, Le Drageoir a4 
épices, through the early realistic 
novels, Marthe, Les Sceurs Vatard, 
En Ménage and A vau-l’eau, certain- 
ly did not represent adequately the 
later Huysmans, at least they 
showed the direction in which his 
tastes and talents lay. 

Huysmans’ first, and in many 
ways his most characteristic master- 
piece, Against the Grain, or, to give 
the work its original French title, 
A Rebours, appeared in print in 
1884. This book is so utterly unlike 
anything else either in French or 
English literature that it is almost 
impossible to describe. It can hard- 
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ly be called a novel, although osten- 
sibly fictitious. The book concerns 
one character and only one. He is 
Des Esseintes, a wealthy French- 
man of noble blood, who, having be- 
come disgusted with “T’éternelle 
bétise de 'humanité,” retires to a 
small villa which he has furnished 
to suit his many and varied tastes 
in art, literature, and other less 
comprehensive and more unusual 
departments of zsthetics. To be ac- 
curate, the only pure fiction in the 
book is the name of the hero and the 
recollections of some of his more 
extravagant escapades. For the 
rest, we can only conclude that Des 
Esseintes is speaking for his creator. 
His tastes, emotions and esthetic 
reactions, his hatred of the vulgar, 
his horror of “the incessant deluge 
of human foolishness” are those of 
Huysmans. 

In the sixteen chapters of the 
book, each of which appears to have 
been struck off in the white-hot fire 
of inspiration, yet each bearing the 
unmistakable cold-iron impress of 
infinitely meticulous workmanship, 
the most bitter and repulsive cyni- 
cism alternates with passages of cool 
and shimmering beauty, jeweled 
prose, like the sheen of Gustave 
Moreau’s Oriental paintings which 
Des Esseintes prized and loved. 

Huysmans’ intense admiration for 
the work of this painter is communi- 
cated through Des Esseintes’ con- 
templation—near the opening of the 
book—of the two Salome pictures 
which hung in his room, with a burst 
of fire-colored words of description. 
Des Esseintes then tells of his col- 
lection of engravings by the grim old 
Dutchman Luyken, his weird 
dream-pictures by Odilon Redon, 
and his prints of “The Caprices” 
and “The Proverbs,” the famous 
series of etchings by Goya. 
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Huysmans’ acute critical appre- 
ciation of contemporary literary 
men who, either had received no 
recognition at all from the Parisian 
public, or if they had, were deluged 
under torrents of abuse, is all the 
more remarkable when one consid- 
ers the early date of the publication 
of Against the Grain. Let any young 
writer launch his paper-backed vol- 
ume into the flood of Parisian litera- 
ture, and Huysmans would be the 
first to “spot” him. Baudelaire, 
Hello, Verlaine, Barbey d’Aurevilly 
and Mallarmé all come in for their 
share of Des Esseintes’ penetrating 
analysis and evaluation. 

Opening Against the Grain at ran- 
dom, the reader comes upon the 
most amazing and authoritative dis- 
courses on tropical flowers, plain 
chant, exotic perfumes, monastic 
literature, woman, book-binding 
and formats, jewels, pigments, li- 
queurs, and a hundred other equally 
diversified subjects. While Against 
the Grain may not represent the 
highest point to which Huysmans 
attained, nevertheless in itself the 
book stands as an unrivaled master- 
piece. The work had no predeces- 
sor and can never be imitated. 
Oscar Wilde has unconsciously indi- 
cated as much by his Dorian Gray. 
Since Against the Grain was the 
product of Huysmans’ early years, 
before his conversion, there is much 
in the book that will offend and repel 
the chance reader, but to one who 
knows of the tremendous spiritual 
conflict in the author’s own life 
which had already begun at the time 
of the publication of this volume, 
such parts of the work explain them- 
selves as produced by the sick and 
fevered brain of a man who does not 
know where to turn for help. The 
closing lines are wonderfully pro- 
phetic, for all their despairing cry: 
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“Lord, take pity on the Christian 
who doubts, on the sceptic who 
would believe, on the galley-slave of 
life who puts out to sea alone, in 
the darkness of the night, beneath a 
firmament illumined no longer by 
the consoling beacon-fires of an an- 
cient hope.” 


The storm of protest and vilifica- 
tion which greeted the appearance 
of Against the Grain can easily be 
imagined. The press ridiculed it, 
and the academicians clamored for 
the destruction of the entire edition. 
Huysmans, in a preface to the novel 
written twenty years after its publi- 
cation, says that one writer alone 
saw clear at the time. That man 
was Barbey d’Aurevilly, eccentric 
author of the Diaboliques, who 
wrote in an article for the Constitu- 
tionnel: “After such a book, it only 
remains for the author to choose 
between the muzzle of a pistol and 
the foot of the Cross.” And Huys- 
mans adds, after quoting the pas- 
sage, “The choice has been made.” 


Two volumes of art criticism were 
published shortly after the appear- 
ance of Against the Grain. They 
were L’Art Moderne and Certains. 
It is unfortunate that these works 
are not available in English transla- 
tion, for they constitute a phenome- 
non amid the mass of critical reac- 
tion to many painters over whose 
works the fire of controversy has not 
even yet subsided. As early as 1890, 
Huysmans was a voice crying out in 
the wilderness of academic Paris 
against the Pharisees of the salons 
for fair consideration of men like 
Monet, Redon, Degas, Renoir and 
Gauguin. He was never more bitter 
than in those pages of Certains 
where he lashes Bastien-Lepage and 
others of his ilk, and never more 
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glowing than in his eulogies of Rops 
and Degas. 

The temperament and tastes of 
Huysmans are defined quite clearly 
in the same volume by his respective 
evaluations of Puvis de Chavannes 
and Gustave Moreau. He has little 
use for the pale and watery art of 
Chavannes and wastes no words in 
saying so. But for Moreau, the Ori- 
ental colorist, he has only the high- 
est praise. As we would say, Huys- 
mans made Moreau, who had en- 
joyed, up to the time of Huysmans’ 
notice, only the modest esteem of 
his pupils. In the same fashion 
Huysmans brought attention to 
Degas and helped to lessen the 
prejudice against Manet. The sin- 


gular paintings and etchings of 
Felicien Rops, the Belgian mystic, 
were responsible for an intense rap- 
port between Huysmans and this 


strange artist. The most complete 
and probably the best piece of writ- 
ing in Certains concerns Rops and 
his art. Reading the courageous 
apologies in these two volumes, one 
takes pleasure in imagining what 
acrid barb Huysmans would have 
hurled, had he lived to hear the dic- 
tum of the art critic of the London 
Daily Chronicle: “M. de Toulouse- 
Lautrec has only one idea in his head 
—vulgarity.” 

In fair summary, it can be said 
with accuracy that the present estab- 
lished position of French Impres- 
sionist and Post-Impressionist paint- 
ers is due in no mean part to Huys- 
mans, who supported them in the 
poverty of their early years, who 
took their part unflinchingly and 
pugnaciously at a time when no 
voice was raised except against them 
in indignation and protest. 


The publication of the novel La- 
Bas, in 1891 marked the first in a 


series of four extraordinary books 
by Huysmans, each of which deals 
with the same principal character. 
The four in order of their appear- 
ance are Lda-Bas, En Route, La Ca- 
thédrale and L’Oblat: The central 
character is Durtal; and, some com- 
mentators to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the reflective reader can- 
not but conclude that the troubled 
figure of Durtal is none other than 
Huysmans himself—that the experi- 
ences of the former were, in the 
main, those of his creator, disguised 
by a transparent veil of fiction. 

La-Bas really resulted from Huys- 
mans’ incursions into demonology 
and Satanism. Paris, at that time, 
was a hotbed of modern cults of 
devil-worshipers, the European cen- 
ter of operations for practitioners of 
various forms of black magic which 
flourished at the end of the last cen- 
tury in France. Facts concerning 
the proportions and growth of this 
immense diabolical fungus at the 
time would be scoffed at by the most 
credulous. 

The novel naturally divides itself 
into three concurrent developments 
of action. The first concerns Dur- 
tal’s research work for his biogra- 
phy of Gilles de Rais, the medieval 
Sadist who murdered hundreds of 
little children in the most disagree- 
able fashion, and who was later ap- 
prehended and executed. The sec- 
ond deals with Durtal’s relationship 
with Mme. Chantelouve, a devil- 
worshiper of the first water. The 
third develops a study of modern 
Satanism, illustrated by Durtal’s 
personal experiences with members 
of the Parisian devil-cult. Although 
page after page of this book is filled 
with the most hair-raising descrip- 
tions, the climax of the story is 
reached only in the last chapter, 
wherein the horrible spectacle of a 
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modern Black Mass is mercilessly 
delineated. The author spares the 
reader no gruesome details, and the 
horror of the final hysterical pages is 
almost beyond belief. Yet Huys- 
mans himself said that the docu- 
ments Ld-Bas embodied were noth- 
ing in comparison to those which he 
omitted, but had among his papers. 

La-Bas, while interesting and val- 
uable as a document, is too much 
hampered by its machinery of ter- 
rors to be much of a work of art. 
However, the book is not entirely 
dissimilar to Against the Grain in 
some particulars—for instance, the 
typical parenthetical discussion of 
the bells by Durtal and Carhaix, the 
kindly old bell-ringer, the discussion 
of the Naturalistic novel at the be- 
ginning, and the intense vividness 
of the description of old Griinewald’s 
“Crucifixion” at Colmar. In Ld-Bas 


too, as in Against the Grain, we find 


unmistakable hints of the spiritual 
struggle of the author, the begin- 
nings of which were now ferment- 
ing within him. Durtal was certain- 
ly guilty of almost every form of vi- 
ciousness, but his weary and trou- 
bled soul, his disgust for his own 
excesses, linked with his fervid ad- 
miration for the art, literature and 
music of the Church, form ample 
evidence that he has gone as far in 
his wonted direction as he has cared 
to, and that, as in the final words of 
Against the Grain, his creator is 
pleading for a refuge, for something 
to grasp for help and comfort some 
place, anywhere. 

In 1892, immediately after the 
appearance of Ld-Bas, Huysmans 
visited a Trappist monastery and 
became converted to Catholicism. 
Two years later, he completed En 
Route, the story of Durtal’s conver- 
sion. It is difficult, therefore, to see 
much point in the arguments of 
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those who hold that the Durtal cycle 
is not autobiographical. 

In En Route, Huysmans at last 
has burned every bridge behind him, 
and has shaken off the last faint 
traces of Zola and the Naturalistic 
school. No longer does he use the 
novel as a vehicle of critical expres- 
sion alone as in Against the Grain. 
En Route is an emotional and psy- 
chological analysis, one of the most 
masterful pieces of prose introspec- 
tion of modern times. Durtal tells 
of the long and terrible struggle of 
the soul, weakened and fevered by 
years of disease and abuse, as a sur- 
geon might use his scalpel in laying 
open the innermost tissues of a dis- 
eased vital organ. Durtal, an ardent 
lover of medieval art, could never 
contemplate the Middle Ages with- 
out realizing that the Church had 
created and nurtured its art, that it 
proceeded from her alone. And so 
he was led, a sick and exhausted 
man, to stand timidly before her, to 
wonder if, after all, here was the 
final answer to his cry “Where can I 
find rest?” Durtal meets with the 
gentle old Abbé Gevresin, talks at 
length with him, and is finally per- 
suaded under protest to make a 
short visit to the Abbey of La Trappe 
with no obligations involved. There, 
in the simple and austere surround- 
ings of the Trappist monastery, 
Durtal, after a fierce and shattering 
struggle, achieves at last the wonder- 
ful peace and repose he had dreamed 
of. 

Without doubt the most powerful 
passage Huysmans ever wrote is the 
confession scene in En Route, in 
which Durtal, kneeling before the 
grave Father Confessor, tries to tell 
his sins. Choked by the ugliness of 
his life, he attempts haltingly to be- 
gin the dreaded recital, until sudden- 
ly he cries out, “Oh, I can’t, I can’t!” 
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and breaks down sobbing like a 
child. 

Although at length Durtal con- 
fesses and communicates, his spir- 
itual ordeal is far from ended. His 
soul is now convalescent, still weak, 
recovering strength very slowly. 
He finally bids farewell to the mon- 
astery and returns to Paris, fearful 
and apprehensive, but clinging with 
silent faith to the strength of his 
new protection. 

The two novels which follow En 
Route,—La Cathédrale and L’Obiat, 
—although of highly interesting 
content, are of far less importance. 
As a matter of fact, the whole Dur- 
tal cycle can be conceived as re- 
volving about En Route, even if 
Huysmans had no such preconceived 
plan in mind. Ld-Bas is the stormy 
prologue, En Route the central 
drama, while La Cathédrale and 


L’Oblat form the lengthy and ex- 


panded epilogue. In both these later 
works, Huysmans expands to great 
detail many ideas which Against the 
Grain contained in embryo. Added 
to this is a development of human 
interest and character delineation, 
which is altogether lacking in the 
earlier works. 

Although a comprehensive under- 
standing of Huysmans and his work 
can be gained from examination of 
the books thus far mentioned, his 
literary range was by no means re- 
stricted to these. He had a pro- 
found and exhaustive knowledge of 
hagiography, and his Saint-Lydwine, 
the writing of which was supposed 
to have occupied Durtal in La Ca- 
thédrale, is quite representative of 
this phase of Huysmans’ output. He 
made an exhaustive study of 
Lourdes and compressed his obser- 
vations into Les Foules de Lourdes, 
a scientific and detailed work on the 
famous grotto and its pilgrim-pub- 
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lic. Huysmans’ studies of medieval 
architecture and primitive painting 
can be found in Trois Eglises et 
Trois Primitives finished shortly be- 
fore his death. 


It must not be imagined that after 
his conversion Huysmans consum- 
mated a temperamental and esthe- 
tic auto-da-fé, a complete recanta- 
tion of his old artistic and literary 
dogmas. When Huneker says that 
Huysmans, like Tolstoy, renounced 
all his early books, he is wrong. Al- 
though the author’s spiritual out- 
look was entirely changed, although 
his sardonic contempt for his fel- 
low creatures was softened, he clung 
doggedly to his old likes and dis- 
likes, better—to his old loves and 
hatreds. 

Even in the gem-studded pages 
of Against the Grain, Huysmans’ 
love for the later and monastic 
Latin was evident, his love of the 
old mystics was no affectation; 
he was always partial to the writ- 
ings of Ruysbroeck, Teresa and 
John of the Cross. His devotion to 
liturgical art, music and architec- 
ture, set down in such a bewildering 
array of detail in La Cathédrale and 
L’Oblat was nothing new for Huys- 
mans; he was merely developing 
there per longum et latum what he 
had already set down in nucleus 
form in Against the Grain. 

Mediocrity, whether in art or 
literature, secular or ecclesiastic, 
continued to upset Huysmans and to 
call forth his most virulent flagella- 
tions. But to the end of his life he 
stoutly championed the few con- 
temporaries for whom he had sym- 
pathy and admiration—the unhappy 
Villiers de L’Isle Adam, the ridi- 
culed Baudelaire, the “madman” 
Mallarmé. Huysmans lived to see 
Monet, one of his early enthusiasms, 
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who was once advised to exhibit his 
paintings in a public urinal, well on 
his way towards academic recogni- 
tion. (Shortly before Huysmans’ 
death Monet refused the Legion of 
Honor award.) The author of En 
Route was then fighting for Cézanne. 
In his advanced years, Huysmans 
wrote that if LaForgue and Rimbaud 
had published anything at the time 
Against the Grain was being written, 
he would certainly have included 
mention of these writers among the 
preferences of Des Esseintes. 

But if there was little change in 
Huysmans’ esthetic tenets, a definite 
and complete revolution in his out- 
look upon life cannot be denied. In 
the books after En Route we miss 
his continual flow of sardonic rail- 
lery against humanity. In the post- 
conversion books, Huysmans has 
definitely abandoned his torturing 


ridicule of the stupidity of men. As 
Havelock Ellis admirably phrases it: 
“To strive or cry in the face of hu- 
man stupidity is not the way to put 
it to flight. That is the lesson which 
Des Esseintes would never listen to, 
which Durtal has at last learned.” 


Huysmans is an isolated figure in 
French prose. He does not lend 
himself easily to classification, he 
cannot be labeled like a tin can, after 
the conventional fashion of con- 
temporary literary criticism. Pres- 
ent day commentators must of ne- 
cessity classify, and finding Huys- 
mans a difficult subject, neither 
master of a school, nor a member of 
one, they have consequently left him 
severely alone. 

To realize that Huysmans had no 
literary ancestry, that he was not 
grown in the hothouse of an école, 
it is only necessary to compare him 
with the two important French 
novelists of the end of the century, 
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to whose influence almost every 
writer of stature eventually suc- 
cumbed. These men were Zola and 
Flaubert. 

While Huysmans was a young 
man writing his first books, he was 
considerably influenced by Zola. He 
could hardly help this, for the doc- 
trines of Naturalism had a throttle- 
hold on the literature of the day. It 
was not long, however, before Huys- 
mans began to chafe under the 
burdens of Naturalistic restrictions, 
before he wearied of the ever-re- 
peated formulas, and soon came to 
realize that to ascribe all human ac- 
tion, as did Zola, to a combination 
of greed and sexuality, was de- 
cidedly insufficient. Contrast the 
stimulating flash, the keen whip- 
crack of the pages of Against the 
Grain with the dreary turgidity of 
Nana. To-day it is a task to read 
Zola, so quickly has he become out- 
moded. 

With the spirit of Gustave Flau- 
bert, however, Huysmans was in 
high sympathy. He always admired 
the older master, and it is not diffi- 
cult to understand the reason for the 
bond between the two writers, Flau- 
bert, the painter of the glowing East- 
ern panorama of Salammbé, and 
Huysmans, the lover of Moreau, the 
creator of the artistic counterpart of 
the Oriental romance. Then too, 
the Temptation of Saint Anthony, 
with its swiftly changing play of 
monsters, houris, martyrs, theologi- 
cal disputants, beast-men and saints 
before the eyes of the anchorite, was 
with its mystical flavor in complete 
accord with Huysmans’ love for 
color and blaze, for huge glowing 
canvases, for ascetic refinements, 
for the depiction of harsh spiritual 
conflict. Huysmans himself says 
that the Education Sentimentale in- 
fluenced him in his Naturalistic days 
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far more than all the works of Zola. 

But Huysmans stands completely 
apart even from Flaubert. The two 
are men who have much in common, 
but who have traveled different 
roads. Flaubert, with his brilliant 
versatility, was the more outwardly 
accomplished of the two, but he 
never attained to Huysmans’ rarefied 
vision and jeweled word-setting. 

The only satisfaction one can de- 
rive from the comparison of these 
two novelists is a negative one—the 
realization that Huysmans, strictly 
speaking, was not a novelist at all, 
but rather an artist, who, failing to 
find a satisfactory medium of ex- 
pression, employs the only one avail- 
able, which can be of any use to him 
atall. In a way, Huysmans is much 
more nearly allied to his contempo- 
rary poets. He has much more in 
common with Baudelaire than with 
Flaubert. It is significant that 
Huysmans’ first publication was a 
volume of prose-poems, a favorite 
means of expression with Baude- 
laire. In both these artists we find 
the same acute critical perception, 
the same hypersensitiveness, in 
both we feel the same delicate 
vibrancy to imperceptible nuance, 
in both there is the same shrinking 
from life and reality, in both, Spleen 
and Ideal. 

But the author of Les Fleurs du 
Mal remained behind in despair, lost 
in those subterranean caverns of the 
soul he had discovered, choked by 
the monstrous fungi he found there, 
while Huysmans moved on, out of 
the miasmic swamp of Ennui, for- 
saking Spleen to achieve at last the 
real Ideal. 


Huysmans will never be a popu- 
lar artist; his own temperament and 
the nature of his works will bar him 
forever from the trappings of ordi- 
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nary fame and universal acclama- 
tion as one of the world’s geniuses. 
He is the master-maker for the few, 
for he neither wrote for the masses 
nor wished to. His books will never 
meet the questionable favor of the 
ordinary run of literary dilettanti, 
according to whose dubious princi- 
ples, the less exercise of intellectual 
and sensitive faculties a book re- 
quires, the better book it is. And 
to those good souls who claim that 
popularity is the final gauge of artis- 
tic perfection, that whatever pleases 
is therefore good, that the “man on 
the street” is the ultimate judge of 
what is and what is not art, Huys- 
mans and his works will always re- 
main foreign. They are the sup- 
porters of that system of artistic 
pragmatism which stands upon the 
eternal dogma that if a man’s pro- 
duction pleases, no matter whom or 
in what way, it is therefore and 
irrevocably a work of art—the most 
fallacious and vicious zxsthetic doc- 
trine possible. For it follows as an 
inevitable corollary that, even if 
there must be first principles in phi- 
losophy, there can be none in artistic 
evaluation, that there are no objec- 
tive standards by which we may 
measure the artistic validity of a 
work of expression, that the only 
rule of reckoning is the sliding scale 
of a purely personal and subjective 
like or dislike. 

Huysmans, however, will repel 
many besides, who are not ham- 
pered by such elastic entanglements. 
For the fair-minded critic must ad- 
mit that the Frenchman’s quivering 
sensitiveness, which sometimes 
perilously approached val\.: .ess hy- 
peresthesia caused him . reject 
many of those artistic ideals, which 
sincere artists have always re- 
spected. Huysmans’ outlook is 
sometimes narrow, often ultra-re- 
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fined; sometimes he penetrates oughly personal artists in the world’s 
where even the most sympathetic literature. He sought honesty and 
cannot follow him. truth relentlessly, and did not stop 

Nevertheless Huysmans stands until he reached the goal he de- 
alone, and in relation to his con- spaired of finding. He has thereby 
temporaries as a proven artist of the compelled the whole-hearted ad- 
first rank. He is a solitary figure in miration of all those who know his 
French prose, one of the most thor- art. 


IN PRAISE OF CHRIST 


By CATHERINE PARMENTER 


__. very grasses breathe their homage here... 
A shy, small cloud drifts down, 

Bearing a mist of music, darkly clear, 

Unto the hallowed Town... 

The warm wind sweeps across Judzan skys, 

Like a bright, curving sword... 

These are the songs of heav’n and earth that rise 

In praise of Christ the Lord! 


Oh, cadences dim-echoing from hills 

Of frail, forgotten flowers! ... 

Oh, chanting stars whose rhythmic beauty fills 
Incomparable hours! ... 

Oh, moving leaves upon an olive tree! ... 

Now does the whole world sing, 

And lift the wonder of its symphony 

In praise of Christ the King! 


And may my song be blent with these—be heard 
This holy night when all 

Earth quivers to the carol of a bird... 

Even in that poor stall 

Oxen low gently, and from yonder hay 

Bleats a young lamb, so mild... 

All creatures sing—each in his own sweet way— 
In praise of Christ the Child! 





“THE WILD LIVING INTELLECT OF MAN” 
Aquinas and Frederick II. 


By GERALD WYNNE RUSHTON 


ERE is a cogent phrase of Car- 

dinal Newman’s the truth of 
which is fitly matched by the bril- 
liance of its expression. That phrase 
is “the wild living intellect of man.” 
For it must be admitted that man’s 
intellect at its greatest and most un- 
ruly has not a little of the quality of 
Lucifer about it—Lucifer, Son of the 
Morning. Nor must it be forgotten 
that no small part of the Agony in 
the Garden was Our Lord’s knowl- 
edge that even His Passion and 
Death must, in some cases, be of no 
avail. Even He could not save men 
against their will. The wild living 
intellect of man would triumph to 
men’s loss. 

Protestantism, of course, has 
never looked at the problem from 
that angle. Even the Protestant 
saints (and who shall, in charity, 
deny that Protestantism has its 
quota though they are raised to no 
altar other than Abraham’s bosom), 
even the flower of Protestant 
thought has always felt that man’s 
personal independence was essential 
to his integrity. It was the inevitable 
corollary of private judgment that 
it should be so. Thus it happens 
that we find Protestant writers con- 
demning what they call the intellec- 
tual shackles of Catholicism. To 
them it would almost seem that the 
Gospel must be rewritten to run, 
“Man cannot live by the Bread of 
Life alone, but by chasing every hare 
that is started by the intellect of 
man.” This is particularly evident 


when non-Catholic scholarship dis- 
cusses the Ages of Faith. Even 
among the most dispassionate and 
impartial writers we find this under- 
lying note of resentment against the 
authority of the One Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church. And further, 
it never appears to dawn on these 
writers that their empirical attitude 
of mind is responsible for a de- 
plorable amount of waste of time, 
and the loss of innumerable oppor- 
tunities. But then why should they 
think otherwise? If Protestants 


have saved their souls it has been 
more by the mercy of God than the 


efficacy of their own religion, which 
breaks down whenever more than 
the most nominal stress is put on it 
—and leaves them with the “wild 
living intellect of man” as their sole 
chart and compass. 

Not that some Catholics are any 
better. Only they are much more to 
be blamed. The intellect of man is 
a common denominator of all cen- 
turies, all creeds and all classes; 
and, as such, is as much a vehicle 
for the manifestation of Divine 
Grace as for man’s sense of his right 
to personal independence. History 
proves this over and over again—it 
is the classic fact that is perennially 
modern. So much so that one might 
almost say that it is part of the di- 
vine scheme of things—the standing 
example that points the moral and 
adorns the tale of man. And per- 
haps no better instance exists in all 
history, as illustration, than the con- 
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trast between those two brilliant 
cousins, St. Thomas Aquinas and 
the Emperor Frederick II. of the 
House of Hohenstaufen. 

To the writer that relationship is 
very interesting; and the line of 
descent emphasizes the point at is- 
sue. It is almost as if the Almighty 
had decided to make of these two 
men examples for all time of the use 
and misuse of God’s gifts. It is, of 
course, one admits, a purely arbi- 
trary and personal assumption—but 
what on investigation do we find? 
Both men are of the same stock, 
both are geniuses, both are of the 
same religion, both have equal 
chances, if we allow for the com- 
paratively small degree of social dif- 
ference in birth. Both live in the 
same century and are essentially 
hommes du monde of their day. We 
will take the line of descent first. 
Frederick II. was the grandson of 


the great Emperor Frederick Barba- 


rossa. St. Thomas Aquinas was 
semiroyal by blood, his grand- 
father Count Thomas of Aquino hav- 
ing married Frances of Swabia, the 
sister of Barbarossa. The relation- 
ship between Frederick II. and St. 
Thomas Aquinas was the same as 
that which to-day exists between the 
Prince of Wales and Lord Louis 
Mountbatten. They were second 
cousins; albeit in actual age there 
were thirty years between them; 
Frederick II. being born in 1194 and 
St. Thomas in 1224. Incidentally 
both men were descended from the 
family of Pope Gregory the Great— 
the “Father of Modern Catholicism” 
as a non-Catholic writer has justly 
termed him. 

As for genius it is seldom it elects 
to crown with its gifts in so full a 
measure two members of the one 
family. It is this common descent 
however which enables us to see the 
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Saint and the Emperor as the per- 
sonification of man at his most bril- 
liant — with, and without, God’s 
grace. And withal they are vitally 
modern in that their brilliance has 
the perennial quality of all that is 
greatestin time. While the very dif- 
ferences between them are differ- 
ences we have met to-day. St. Thom- 
as is obedient to the Law—the Em- 
peror feels himself above it. The re- 
sult is, in the former case, concentra- 
tion of his gifts; in the latter the dis- 
sipation of them. Frederick who 
might have been the beau ideal of the 
Christian prince for all time has to 
yield that proud palm to his contem- 
porary Louis IX. of France, a saint it 
is true, but considerably the Em- 
peror’s inferior in intellect and abil- 
ity. While St. Thomas? Where is 
the “Stupor Mundi” beside the 
“Dumb Ox of Cologne” to-day? 
Not that non-Catholic writers will 
have it so. Torrents of ink have 
been poured out on the character of 
Frederick II. His mentality has 
captured the imagination of all ages 
as, were he alive to-day, he would 
doubtless capture that of our mod- 
ern agnostic world. And always he 
has been treated as a sort of intel- 
lectual victim of the Holy See. Lord 
Bryce would have our sympathy for 
“a sad picture of marvelous powers 
lost on an age not ripe for them” 
and wonders that “he and he alone 
of all the Imperial line, Dante, the 
worshipper of the Empire, must per- 
force deliver to the flames of Hell.” 
Dean Milman devotes pages to al- 
most lyrical vindication of his hero 
and attributes his faults, and his re- 
ligion (if any) to “the burden of an 
undeserved excommunication, of 
which he could not but discern the 
injustice, but could not quite shake 
off the terrors.” Other, more recent 
writers, taking their cue from Bryce 
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and Milman—with the notable ex- 
ception of Mr. Edward Hutton—find 
the Church always to blame for 
Frederick’s glaring faults. Always 
we read of the “hostility of the 
Popes,” the “hostility of the clergy,” 
with never a hint of the fire from 
which all this smoke proceeded. 

The plain facts of course are very 
different. As Father Bede Jarrett 
has succinctly pointed out: “Freder- 
ick IL, a genius if ever there was 
one, never saw in the Papacy any- 
thing else than something to be dis- 
obeyed.” It is the old story of the 
“wild living intellect of man”—run- 
ning amuck. But not with im- 
punity. Asa Christian—and a Cath- 
olic Christian—without the excuse 
that the qualified Christianity that 
is Protestantism affords to so many 
of his biographers—he knew, as 
every Catholic knows, that his ex- 
communication was fully deserved; 
apart altogether from the fact that 
he merely received what he had him- 
self asked for. 

And yet—and more the pity—how 
truly great he was. Asa lawgiver he 
compiled a code said to have been 
“the fullest and most adequate body 
of legislation promulgated by any 
Western ruler since the time of 
Charlemagne.” The laws of Freder- 
ick Il. protecting women would do 
honor to a more advanced age. It 
was he who first annulled the law 
preventing women from succession 
to estates. His work as a lawgiver 
opened in many ways the path to 
the modern development of public 
and private law. Broadly cultured, 
a profound lover of philosophy, he 
was also a brilliant scholar. He 
spoke and wrote with ease Greek, 
Latin, Arabic, German, and French 
besides his native Italian. His li- 
brary, for the period was amazing, 
and was the result partly of re- 
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searches he had instituted through- 
out his Empire, and partly through 
his alliance with Arab princes. No 
mean poet himself, the earliest treas- 
ures of Italian song were composed 
at his court. The width and sweep 
of his mind is illustrated by his lav- 
ish endowment of education, which 
sprang from his own scholarly love 
of knowledge. His treatise on fal- 
cons, their physical construction, 
mode of life, nourishment and dis- 
eases, to this day remains a classic 
on the subject. It was he, too, who, 
in enlarging the medical school at 
Salerno insisted on _ physicians 
studying anatomy before all else. 
He was, too, fully alive to the ad- 
vantages of commerce and concluded 
several treaties to its general bene- 
fit. His court was splendid, liberal, 
tolerant and licentious—his toler- 
ance of the pagan and Mohammedan 
cultures giving fully as much, if not 
more, offense than his licentious- 
ness. It is not difficult to see why. 
Royal morals in those days were 
never of the highest—St. Louis and 
St. Ferdinand are positively notable 
exceptions—so although we find 
Pope Gregory IX. writing, on June 
8, 1227, to the Emperor and appeal- 
ing to him not to degrade the quali- 
ties which he possesses in common 
with the angels—nor to sacrifice 
them to the lower appetites (“Far 
be it from thee to hold up this fatal 
thralldom to the sensual life’), the 
real break between the Emperor and 
the Pope came about rather because 
of Frederick’s intellectual pride— 
his insensate ambition to be in all 
things—ecclesiastical as well as civil 
—Lord of the World. This was the 
mainspring of his attack on the 
Church—of his hypocritical de- 
mands for its reform. “God is our 
witness,” runs a proclamation of his 
to the Christian Princes of Europe, 
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“that Our intention has always been 
to force Churchmen to follow in the 
steps of the primitive Church, to 
live an apostolic life, and to be hum- 
ble like Jesus Christ”—a document 
that has had many Protestant and 
agnostic echoes since, inasmuch as 
it is the usual preliminary to robbing 
the Church. But it is no mystic or 
reforming spirit like Savonarola we 
find in him. Rather is there a close 
kinship to Julian the Apostate. That 
his contemporaries realized this too, 
is evident from the fact that they 
did not even credit him with being 
a Christian. Why should they with 
the spectacle before their eyes of a 
man who dresses as a Mohammedan 
—keeps a harem—prefers Arabic 
for his daily speech—is guarded by 
infidel Saracen troops who spit upon 
the Christ in Whose Name he had 
sworn to govern Christendom? Ah, 
Dante knew well what he was say- 
ing when he placed Frederick II. 
down in the uncovered graves where 
his powerful imagination had placed 
the followers of Epicurus! — “Che 
anima col corpo morta fanno.” 
And yet, as Father Bede Jarrett 
so truly says, “He sums up in his 
person the full humanism of the 
medieval times, its contradictions, 
its exquisite curiosity, its inexorable 
logic, its love of compilation, its 
fascination by the East, its religious 
interest, its joyous abandonment, at 
any moment to pleasure, poetry, and 
the Arts.” How really little, in es- 
sentials, is the difference between 
that age and ours, may be gauged 
from the fact that, just as the un- 
limited resources of the physical 
world, and its constantly multiply- 
ing problems increased the inclina- 
tion of Frederick’s skeptical spirit 
towards a thorough empiricism, so, 
to-day, the physical wonder of life 
has precisely the same effect on the 
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moderns. It is out of this Empiri- 
cism that the spirit of Modernism 
has evolved; a philosophy Frederick 
II. would have found vastly to his 
taste. 

And what insight the Church 
shows when she turns to St. Thomas 
Aquinas as her champion in that 
fight. She opposes the pagan genius 
of the one cousin with the spiritual 
genius of the other; the wild tri- 
umphant living intellect of Modern- 
ism with the stupendous compila- 
tion of the Summa. 

Thomas Aquinas! Who shall 
adequately pay him tribute, save to 
say that, from the day when, a child 
of seven, he asked, “What is God?” 
—to that day forty odd years later, 
when he laid aside his pen forever 
with the words, “I can do no more. 
Such secrets have been revealed to 
me that all I have written now ap- 
pears but of little value”—he walked 
not by faith but by sight? 

That he is as modern as Frederick 
to the judgment of our age two in- 
stances will suffice to prove. The 
touchstone of modern thought is the 
study of biology. St. Thomas 
Aquinas, in the Third Book of the 
Commentaries (on the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard) written before he 
was twenty-five, correlates biology 
to faith and reason; and his ex- 
plicit exposition is an admirable 
corrective to modern loose thinking 
on that subject. Nor is that all. Ru- 
dolf Bliimner, one of the high- 
priests of Expressionism in Germany 
cites St. Thomas in support of a 
movement that is essentially cosmic. 
Preaching principles that the twen- 
tieth century frankly admits it finds 
difficult to understand, the Expres- 
sionists have to go back to the thir- 
teenth century to find a writer who 
can in cogent, lucid language define 
their objects! And all men, Cath- 
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olic and non-Catholic, admit that the 
Summa is the most astounding syn- 
thesis of past philosophical thought 
the world has ever seen. Yet St. 
Thomas himself is the last to have 
those who study him accept his 
words blindly. “In philosophy,” he 
says, “arguments from authority are 
of secondary importance; philoso- 
phy does not consist in knowing 
what men have said, but in knowing 
the truth.” 

What a modern ring that has! 
How often do we not meet it in the 
mouth of a twentieth century agnos- 
tic? As Pope Leo XIII. said of him 
in the Encyclical £terni Patris 
(August 4, 1879), which declared 
St. Thomas “the prince and master 
of all Scholastic Doctors”: “He won 
this title of distinction for himself; 
that single-handed he victoriously 
combated the errors of former times, 
and supplied invincible arms to put 
to rout those which might in after 
times spring up! Again clearly dis- 
tinguishing as is fitting, reason and 
faith, he both preserved and had re- 
gard for the rights of each; so much 
so, indeed, that reason, borne on the 
wings of Thomas can scarcely rise 
higher, while faith could scarcely 
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expect more or stronger aids from 
reason than those she has already 
obtained from Thomas.” 

This does not mean that the works 
of St. Thomas, as he left them, are 
the last word in science, philosophy, 
or theology. His principle was ever, 
“Vetere novis augere et perficere— 
to strengthen and complete the old 
by aid of the new.” If, as we have 
seen, the Emperor Frederick would 
have been quite at home in the bril- 
liant positivist amoral world of to- 
day, it is equally true to say that 
were St. Thomas alive in this year 
of grace the host of new facts, made 
known by science and historical in- 
vestigation would have been to him 
but fresh fields to conquer, material 
to be analyzed and weighed and 
synthetized by him ad majorem Dei 
gloriam. This, his attitude, must be 
ours too; in a world where the em- 
pirical is at a premium, where all ef- 
fort tends to deify “the old proud 
pageant of man.” And the poet’s 
words are true only in so far as we 
see, crowning the pageant, not man 
in the person of Frederick II. of 
Hohenstaufen or his ilk—-but man as 
revealed to us in the person of “the 
Angel of the Schools.” 
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By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


L’AIGLON 


T was March 15, 1900. In Paris all 

the world of note, literary, polit- 
ical, social, was at the Théatre Sarah 
Bernhardt for the premiére of 
l'Aiglon. There were smiles on 
some faces; there was nervousness 
apparent on others, for a woman of 
fifty-six was about to transform her- 
self into a boy of sixteen. The Drey- 
fus trial was raging and it was a fore- 
gone conclusion that the antis would 
hiss anything that the Dreyfus 
partisans might applaud. No won- 
der there was tension in the audi- 
ence. But not only did Sarah gain 


their sympathy from her opening 
line but at the close of the first Act, 
when the Duke of Reichstadt sud- 
denly turns on his Austrian instruc- 
tors and describes how his father 
beat them at Austerlitz, her words 


seemed like live electric wires. The 
famous men in her audience, quiver- 
ing with patriotism, cried like little 
children. Politics were forgotten— 
it was Vive la France! 

Though none but a Frenchman 
can ever get the fullness of the thrill 
of Rostand’s classic, yet so splen- 
didly effective is its surface drama 
that when the magnates of Holly- 
wood visited Broadway this week, 
their only comments on l’Aiglon 
were “Tremendous! Sensational!” 

In this version freely adapted into 
English prose and verse by Clemence 
Dane with music by Addinsell and 
décor by Aline Bernstein, Miss Eva 
Le Gallienne has given a beautiful 
present to America. There is no end 


of romance in the story of the boy 
who was born to rule a third of Eu- 
rope; who was greeted by a frenzied 
nation as the King of Rome and who 
saw his glories dissolve on St. Helena 
with Napoleon. He is seen first at 
Baden with his mother, the vapid 
Marie Louise, who is mourning her 
second husband, General Neipperg. 
There, no longer King of Rome but 
an Austrian Duke, forbidden to men- 
tion his father, spied upon by Met- 
ternich, the Prince longs to soar with 
the golden eagle of the Bonaparte 
but feels always the claws of the 
Hapsburg black eagles at his throat. 
He is prisoner as much by his own 
inhibitions as by force. 

By skillful pruning of the dia- 
logue, the great scenes in the play 
are brought out in more vivid relief: 
the meeting with the old grenadier; 
the mirror in which Metternich 
shows the Prince his hereditary 
weakness; the ghosts on the field of 
Wagram—which still calls for the 
voice of Bernhardt to carry it to its 
proper height—the deathbed, in 
which Miss Le Gallienne surpasses 
Sarah. There she is completely and 
entirely the little boy and the moth- 
er, in whose arms he dies, is given 
most tender reality by Miss Ethel 
Barrymore. The audience was unit- 
ed in its tearfulness. One most ap- 
pealing and significant gesture was 
when the Prince tried to touch the 
little bust of Napoleon on the table 
beside him which his frail fingers 
could never reach. . 
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As Franz, the Emperor, Mr. Sayre 
Crawley gives the next best perform- 
ance in a delightful grandfatherly 
scene with his peasants where Met- 
ternich arrives just in time to pre- 
vent the Emperor’s being too much 
of a grandfather with the Prince. 
Mr. Waldron’s Metternich is rather 
stolid, and as the grenadier, Mr. 
Hugh Buckler has to undertake a 
part which was created by Coquelin. 
Miss Dane’s paraphrase of his great 
speech about the rank and file of the 
army, with her refrain of Jean, 
Pierre and Paul is one of her hap- 
piest excursions and Mr. Buckler’s 
best feat. The whole production is 
of the standard that is guaranteed 
by Miss Le Gallienne though we pre- 
fer the original business of smash- 
ing the mirror with the candelabra 
instead of the bayonet. We also 
found the women’s voices out of 
place in the ghostly chorus at 
Wagram. The cries of the soldiers 
in the French text seem more ghast- 
ly. These are, however, small mat- 
ters, let us rather agree with Met- 
ternich— mais c’etait un grand 
Prince!—At the Broadhurst. 


Lost Horizons.—Is every man a 
law unto himself? There is a deto- 
nating challenge to the individual- 
ism of to-day in this play which has 
been read by managers for the last 
fourteen years but which Mr. Row- 
land Stebbins (Lawrence Rivers) 
had the courage to produce. It is not 
often that one comes from the thea- 
ter with so much material for 
thought. Every day letters are 


mailed to the management thanking 
them for the message received from 
the play, and yet during the first 
weeks it was only the faith of Mr. 
Stebbins and his partners that pre- 
vented them from closing what 
threatened to be a financial failure. 
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Like the producers of The First Le- 
gion, however, they were confident 
that the public would rally to an idea 
that was so unusual and powerful 
as the theme of Lost Horizons. 

Janet is a girl who loses all her 
faith in life when the man she loves 
deserts her and she decides that she 
has the right to end everything. But 
death she finds is not the end, and 
crossing the next portal she is called 
upon to read the record of her own 
and four other lives and the differ- 
ence it would have made in their 
stories had she gone on living. “But 
I don’t even know these people,” she 
objects. “That makes no differ- 
ence,” she is told, “the tapestry of 
life is so closely interwoven that to 
cut one thread may destroy the pat- 
tern. Read—” She reads and as she 
reads we follow the four stories. 
What is particularly interesting is 
that three of the persons whose lives 
are most strongly affected by her 
own, remain more or less unknown 
to her. The girl, whom Janet saves 
from complete ruin, is in another 
city; the man who is reprieved from 
execution, would probably never 
come into contact with her and, since 
she takes her life before its ordained 
time, she never meets the man who 
would have given her back her faith. 
Our only regret is that Mr. Hayden 
who directed Lost Horizons and who 
rewrote a great deal of it did not re- 
write it completely. Act I. is over- 
burdened with detail. Mr. Stebbins 
has given Lost Horizons a generous 
production with twenty scenes and 
an excellent cast of forty, of which 
Jane Wyatt is a member.—At the 
St. James. 


WITHIN THE GATES.—Mr-. 
O’Casey’s play is like the combina- 
tion of clean earth and strong fer- 
tilizer that go to make a rose. Lines 
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full of lyric loveliness and bawdy 
thoughts. While the lilt of the songs 
pull you up, their words drag you 
down. Nor do we think that our 
shrinking implies that we merely 
lack a broad Elizabethan simplicity, 
for Shakespeare never brought his 
Rosalinds to Dame Quickly’s Tav- 
ern. There is poetry and magnifi- 
cence in O’Casey’s drama but the 
fertilizer is often too apparent. So 
far as the production is concerned 
the poetry is undefiled. From the 
moment that the great gates are seen 
on the silvery curtain and unfold to 
a vision of spring as the Dreamer 
recites : 


“Our Mother the Earth is a maiden 
again, young, fair, and a maiden 
again—” 


and the chorus catch up the refrain, 
there are moments of pure beauty. 
Abandoning Dublin and his 


brogue, Mr. O’Casey has taken Cock- 
ney for his idiom and Hyde Park for 
the background of his dramatic pag- 
eantry which attempts to show life 
in universal rather than individual 


types. All of them from Bishop to 
Street Girl are restlessly seeking for 
something which the pretty Nurse- 
maid finds in her handsome Guards- 
man. Through spring and summer 
and autumn and winter we see the 
crowds arguing existence with the 
platform speakers; the Man in Plus 
Fours looking for a girl; the Bishop 
looking for life; the Salvation Army 
singing for souls; the Old Woman 
placing wreaths on the graves of the 
dead; the Atheist running from 
truth; the Dreamer searching for 
beauty and the young Girl trying to 
dance away from Death. The Bish- 
op, as the Established Church, finds 
himself responsible for the existence 
of the Girl whom the Atheist has 
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taken from the Convent and turned 
out in the street. As she finds her- 
self failing, it is the Dreamer who 
cries to her: “Offer not as incense to 
God the dust of your sighing but 
dance to His glory and come before 
His Presence with a song!” 

“T’ll go game, and I'll die dancing,” 
she cries, but as the desolate chorus 
of the Down-and-Outs swells behind 
her, she sinks to the ground. 

“Fear nothing,” says the Dream- 
er, “God will find room for one scar- 
let blossom among His thousand 
white lilies,” but the Girl turns then 
to the Bishop and whispers, “Guide 
the hand you hold into making the 
Sign of the Cross that I may whisper 
my trust in the golden mercy of 
God.” 


“We carry furled the fainting flags 
of a dead hope and a dead 
a ere 

We've but a sigh for a song and a 
deep sigh for a drum beat,” 


moan the Down-and-Outs. 


“Life that is stirred with the fear of 
its life, let it die; 

Sorrow and pain we shall have and 
sorrow unending, 

We shall weave courage with pain 
and fight through the struggle 
unending 

Way for the strong and the swift 
and the fearless,” 


sings the Dreamer. But the Bishop, 
kneeling beside the dead Girl, re- 
peats in low tones, “She died mak- 
ing the Sign of the Cross.” And 
the gates slowly close. 

As we have said, the production 
is wholly fine. The music is adapted 
from old folk melodies and the 
dances and costumes (by Reynolds) 
have simplicity and _ freshness. 
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Bramwell Fletcher is unaffected and 
virile as the Dreamer; Moffat John- 
ston rather pathetic as the bewil- 
dered Bishop in his incredible black 
miter; and Lillian Gish, if lacking 
in spontaneous gaiety, is full of frail 
grace as the Girl. One could really 
enumerate all the rest of the cast— 
Mary Morris, Charles Keane, James 
Jolley for particular excellence. In 
fact the production—with the swift 
emotional appeal of the music, the 
pictures and the acting as well as 
Mr. O’Casey’s felicitous prose— 
adds tremendous power to the play. 
But why must the twentieth cen- 
tury insist so often on taking a 
street walker to represent woman, 
even if she be—as O’Casey explains 
—“a symbol of those young wom- 
en... gracious and kind to whom 


life fails to respond and who are de- 
termined to be wicked rather than 
virtuous out of conformity or fear.” 


At least we are given to hope that it 
was faith not fear that inspired her 
prayer at the end.—At the National. 


THE FarMER TAKES A WIFE.— 
“Life at four miles an hour is fast 
enough for me,” said Molly Larkins, 
and surely time seems to speed by 
as one walks back along the tow 
path of “The Grand Canawl” whose 
broad-beamed barges floated over 
the old waterway of the Indian 
canoes from the Hudson to Lake 
Erie. Until the first locomotives 
whistled its doom, the Erie Canal 
was the great trade artery to the 
Western prairies. It is not of its 
fashionable passenger traffic that 
Messrs. Connelly and Elser have 
written their comedy from the novel, 
Rome Haul, but of the “Canawl” 
people themselves, the captains and 
the drivers and the cooks and such 
floating population as Fortune 
Friendly who was veterinary, book 
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agent and dentist in turn. The 
cooks, let me tell you, were of dif- 
ferent stuff. A fine Canal cook such 
as Molly, rightly held her head high. 
She was loyal to her Captain Jotham 
Klore, whose alcoholic capacity was 
at once a puzzle and a tradition, until 
his bad manners forfeited her re- 
spect, and then she cooked as few 
farmers’ wives could cook for her 
new captain and his driver, Dan. 
But Dan had an inherited hunger for 
crops and fields that even the Canal 
plus Molly could not shake and had 
not the Erie R. R. appeared to sub- 
stantiate Dan’s theory that canals 
were out of date, Molly might never 
have decided to forsake the cabin of 
the Sarsey Sal for a solid farmhouse 
kitchen. That is where we wave 
good-by to Molly and Dan and all 
the hearty crowd who once peopled 
the tow paths between Albany and 
Buffalo. 

The Farmer Takes a Wife is rath- 
er like a finely animated Ballad of 
the “Great Ditch,” but no Currier 
and Ives print ever had quite the 
softness of the picture of the foggy 
morning near Utica. It is a nearly 
forgotten page of American history 
that is a pleasure to reread. As for 
the cast it doesn’t seem possible that 
they could be better: Herb Wil- 
liams, the comedian, as Friendly, 
Henry Fonda as the solid Dan and 
Miss June Walker as the indomitable 
little Molly who did so like to cook.— 
At the Forty-sizth Street. 


CONVERSATION PiEcE.—To anyone 
whose nursery days were illumined 
by Kate Greenaway, there is a nos- 
talgic charm about any sandaled- 
shod female form in the short- 
waisted dresses of the early nine- 
teenth century. Conversation Piece 
is a gossamer comedy spun with 
songs upon a picture book. G. E. 
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Calthrop, the English artist, has met 
Mr. Noel Coward more than half 
way. As soon as the Greenaway 
maid opens the door of the stately 
Empire sitting-room, one steps back 
a century into the light-hearted ele- 
gance of Brighton when the Prince 
Regent and his beaux ogled and 
bowed to the belles. Singled out by 
the Prince himself, it was no wonder 
that the Marquis of Sheere deter- 
mined to make the distracting Mlle. 
Melanie his bride, but she had se- 
cretly given her heart to the penni- 
less refugee French Duke who was 
her guardian and thereon hangs the 
burden of the tale. 

Melanie is Yvonne Printemps with 
all her liveliness and silver tones, 
and the Duke—once played by Cow- 
ard—is Pierre Fresnay of the Com- 
édie Frangaise. Mlle. Yvonne closes 
the climax at the ball in a complete 
relapse into French. It is said that 
she found English incompatible with 
emotion. It is a long time since a 
New York audience has heard so 
much good Parisian speech. Neither 
do songs as beguiling as her waltz, 
“Tl Follow My Secret Heart,” come 
too often. It is hard to decide which 
scene is more decorative—the parade 
in the park with everybody from 
the tall Hussars to the little beggar 
girl, or the entrancing ball, or the 
quaint little street scene with the 
ladies fluttering by. Some one ob- 
jected to Conversation Piece as lack- 
ing action. One might just as well 
object to a butterfly for not having 
a sting !—At the Forty-fourth Street. 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE.—When a 
movie queen, who is also the wife of 
Benjamin Z. Fineberg of Superfine 
Pictures, suddenly enters as a “Tour- 
ist Accommodated” into the life of 
the Struthers family somewhere 
along Route 6 in Pennsylvania, there 


are bound to be readjustments which 
in this instance keep an audience 
vastly entertained throughout an 
evening. We first see Carole Arden, 
the idol of young America, on the 
screen in one of her most poignant 
réles in Drifting Lady and hear her 
greet an audience at Scranton, Pa., 
with all the chattiness of an intimate 
personal appearance. It was on the 
way to Wilkes-Barre that her Isotta 
Fraschini broke down at the Struth- 
ers’ Filling Station and Carole en- 
tered wholly reluctantly the Struth- 
ers’ home. But it chanced that Joyce 
Struthers had chosen a very shy but 
handsome Adonis for her future hus- 
band, whose diffidence but added 
zest to Carole Arden’s lust for con- 
quest. How it takes the combined 
efforts of Aunt Kate and Miss Ar- 
den’s Personal Press Representative 
to save Dan from being borne off to 
Hollywood in the Isotta is the sub- 
stance of the comedy. 

It has none of the reckless farce 
nor brittle wit of Once in a Lifetime 
but runs smoothly along well chart- 
ed paths, where the dash and bril- 
liance of Gladys George’s perform- 
ance lift it from the commonplace. 
A pleasant, friendly play it seems to 
be safely ensconced for the season 
and, by the way, it is in Robert Ed- 
mond Jones’ drawing-room for 
Philip Barry’s Joyous Season of last 
winter that we now see Carole Ar- 
den in her solid silver sequins. It 
looks much better as the Struthers’ 
family parlor and Miss Arden in her 
cloth of mail is dazzling.—At the 
Henry Miller. 


CONTINENTAL VARIETIES. — Have 
you ever heard Raphael play the 
concertina? According to Balieff, it 
was because Raphael’s father insist- 
ed on being buried with his grand 
piano that his mother had him 
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taught to play a smaller instrument. 
In his hands a concertina isn’t really 
a concertina at all but a small or- 
chestra. Raphael himself looks 
something like Mr. Pickwick and a 
little like Mickey Mouse and when 
he accomplishes particularly deli- 
cate trills, he rolls his eyes towards 
Olympus. He is a most excellent 
introduction to any program. What 
follows is Escudero in a dance by 
Albeniz and some absolutely au- 
thentic gypsies from Granada who 
call out “Ole’’ to each other as they 
dance. They are not at all like the 
conventional stage gypsy nor is there 
anything languorous about their 
sturdy delight in their own festivi- 
ties. 

The much heralded Parisian café 
singer, Lucienne Boyer, has two 
groups of songs both of them sung 
in her accustomed dark blue with 
clever lighting. She is essentially 


twentieth century without any of the 
romantic quality of an Yvette or a 


Raquel Meller. Her songs are from 
the streets of Paris and the most 
flavorsome is “Moi—je crache dans 
Veau.” And speaking of water one 
mustn’t forget M. Roze who turns 
water into any other drink that can 
be named. All you need to do is to 
call out your preference, and as the 
water from the Roze carafe touches 
the glass, presto there is a créme de 
menthe—a foaming beer—a golden 
Benedictine or amber sherry, and if 
you sit far enough down front they 
are to be tasted as well. In the inter- 
mission, the management also serves 
cocktails in the lounge—included in 
the price of the tickets. 

In the gaily redecorated Little 
Theater with ushers and chasseur in 
white breeches and top boots—there 
is an unusual and amusing evening 
provided for those who can afford it. 
—At the Little Theater. 
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JAYHAWKER.— “Do you know 
what he did? He had her tied to the 
whipping post and they lashed her 
bare back and when the blood came 
—he laughed. That was why she 
stamped on her baby so it couldn’t 
grow up to be a slave!” And that 
was the story which with horrors 
ad lib. drew tears from strong men. 
Asa Burdette’s tragic octoroon some- 
times sold in Memphis or again in 
Osceola, not only helped Abolition 
to triumph in Kansas but landed 
Asa as Senator in Washington in 
1860. It is as the bombastic, un- 
scrupulous orator and _ politician 
that Fred Stone comes to the legiti- 
mate stage where curiously enough 
his humor seems dimmed. It glim- 
mers uncertainly in the first scene 
when his convenient conversion 
turns a camp meeting into a political 
stampede but when the carnage of 
the battlefields begins to sicken him 
and he tries to expedite peace with 
the same dubious methods that he 
had used for war, both his charac- 
ter and the play become fairly static. 

The best scene is in a “Glory Hole” 
on the Chickahominy River when 
the survivors of Asa’s Jayhawker 
Company share their rations with 
the starving “Rebs” they are busy 
slaughtering and are joined by one 
of the boy recruits who, as played 
by O. Z. Whitehead, adds the one 
real touch of imagination to the play. 
Miss Carol Stone as Asa’s daughter 
is continuously charming.—At the 
Cort. 


BETWEEN Two Wor.ps.—No one 
appears to much advantage on ship- 
board—neither do Mr. Elmer Rice’s 
characters. They all meet outside 
the smoking room of a transatlantic 
liner bound for Cherbourg, among 
them a New York society girl and a 
Russian princess. The society girl 
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becomes far too intimate with a 
Bolshevik who had helped to kill the 
family of the princess and the sad 
princess consoles herself with a 
young diplomat. Swaggering about 
the first cabin with his pockets full 
of the salary he had earned in Holly- 
wood, the communist slaps the prin- 
cess and seduces the American who 
tells him, however, at the end that, 
although he had made her question 
her own idleness, he has also made 
her appreciate American chivalry— 
and incidentally the advertising 
man. He, in turn, tells everyone 
that they are fools on the brink of 
general dissolution. He is quite an- 
noyed at having made so much 
money by hokum and becomes al- 
most as unmannerly as the Bol- 
shevik which seems to endear him 
to the society girl. The princess tells 
the diplomat of her vanished world 
and he tells her some things that 
might better have been left unsaid. 
The rest of the ship enjoy inebriety 
more than conversation. Mr. Schild- 
kraut is convincing and brutish as 
the Bolshevik, so is Miro Hartzell, 
but otherwise Mr. Rice’s ship never 
makes port.—At the Belasco. 


Lapies’ Money.—Grand Hotel has 
now shrunk to a rooming house—a 
rooming house that lays bare its se- 
crets in four rooms, two halls and a 
Staircase where the audience with 
omnipresent eye sees the plot weave 
itself from floor to floor. Ever since 
the indefatigable Mr. George Abbott 
once saw this skeleton lodging house 
used to poor purpose he determined 
to rescue it from the warehouse and 
write another play for it himself. 
The present melodrama is a double 
portion of ingenuity, as the story of 
the four couples in the four differ- 
ent rooms is so perfectly timed that 
although the action in all the rooms 
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is continuous, the pauses seem en- 
tirely natural—thus while the gam- 
bler is sitting silently beside his sick 
wife downstairs, the gangster above 
him is busy deceiving the landlady’s 
daughter; and while the reformed 
model is cooking her jealous hus- 
band’s supper, the vaudeville artist 
out of a job begins to argue with his 
pretty wife who works in a depart- 
ment store. Humor of not too deli- 
cate order is supplied by the tough 
little mutual friend of both young 
couples. The story includes a most 
gruesome murder with a butcher’s 
knife and deft escape for Eddie the 
philosophical and foolish young 
Thespian so very well played by Eric 
Linden. If you want a thriller with 
laughs and don’t object—as we hope 
you do—to bad language, then try 
The Ethel Barrymore. 


For CHILDREN: 


Beginning on Saturday, November 
17th, Mrs. Claire Tree Major is pre- 
senting six plays for children. Alad- 
din and His Wonderful Lamp on 
December 8th and Pocahontas on 
January 12th. Performances are at 
10:30 a. mM.—At the Barbizon Plaza. 


Mickey Mouse has taken up his 
abode together with Silly Sym- 
phonies and some of Soglow’s car- 
toons on Forty-fifth Street where 
from 11 a. M. to 11 p. M. he may be 
enjoyed by adults as well as chil- 


dren for twenty-five cents. This is 
a praiseworthy venture in view of 
the Church’s unceasing efforts for 
clean motion pictures, and merits 
our support. Mr. Robert Schirmer, 
grandson of the founder of the na- 
tionally famous music-publishing 
house of G. Schirmer, Inc., is the 
originator of this exclusive idea.— 
At the Bijou. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February 


Topacco Roap.—With James Bar- 
ton, the former funny man, taking 
the place of Henry Hull in the fa- 
mous character of Jeeter, this brutal 
picture of Georgia “crackers” still 
fascinates a public who is willing to 
suffer through a painful exposure of 
the lives of some of our American 
citizens. Its realism is compelling. 
—At the Forrest. 


April 


DopswortH.—No other play has 
really rivaled this drama of the mo- 
tor magnate and his wife so convinc- 
ingly played by Walter Huston and 
Fay Bainter. Sam Dodsworth has 
so won over his audience by the close 
of the evening that they are with him 
to a man.—At the Shubert. 


October 


Tue D’Oyty Carte Opera Com- 
PANY has answered the question of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s appeal. Their 
houses are always scld out and the 
demand for seats has made them 
continue their engagement. For an 
absolutely enjoyable afternoon or 
evening we recommend them in 
whatever they give, for whatever 
they give is given with perfection.— 
At the Martin Beck. 


Lire Beans at 8:40.—A revue so 
swift and sure that it is difficult to 
recall particular scenes from its col- 
orful medley. But the dissertation 
on “Snores” remains clear in the 
passing of time and so does Ray Bol- 
ger’s dancing and some of his 
sketches such as the “Window 
Dresser.” Bert Lahr much better 


behaved than ever before is also very 
funny at times and there is a rare 
acrobatic act.—At the Winter Gar- 
den. 


JupDGMENT Day.—A melodrama 
based on current newspaper head- 
lines that keeps you crouched in 
your seat with excitement over the 
faintly disguised Nazi trial where 
thrill follows thrill until at the close 
the audience fairly stamps with ex- 
citement. Written and staged by 
Elmer Rice.—At the Fulton. 


November 


First Lecion.—The very fine play 
about a Jesuit House which is sufli- 
ciently universal in theme and ap- 
peal to have at last begun to play to 
crowded houses. Although written 
by a Catholic, it is produced and 
played with one exception by non- 
Catholics and it has been as much if 
not more enthusiastically received 
by the Jews. Had it been allowed to 
fail as once seemed possible, it 
would have been a disgrace to our 
own theater-going public for it is 
not only a play with an ideal but 
with real drama and interest.—Al 
the Biltmore. 


MERRILY WE RoLit ALonG.—Con- 
cerned with the loss of ideals, this 
bitter satire on modern life is given 
originality by being played in re- 
verse order, thus the first scene is in 
1934 and the last in 1916. The 
first scene has a horrible climax 
but the tempo gradually slows down 
until the last act comes as near to 
dragging as a Kaufman play may. 
Fine performances are given by Ken- 
neth McKenna, Walter Abel and 
Mary Philips.—At the Music Boz. 
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THE DistaFF SipeE.—Three gener- 
ations of woman are shown in this 
comedy by van Druten which is 
dominated by Dame Sybil Thorndike 
whose poise and sympathetic seren- 
ity illumine the play. Modern so- 
cial standards in England are shown 
to be rather slack, but the well-sus- 
tained comedy of the “homey” at- 
mosphere has carried The Distaff 
Side to success.—At the Booth. 


SMALL MiracLe.—Played through- 
out in the lobby of a theater during 
the entr’actes of a popular revue, 
this melodrama is further lifted 
above the usual by the very remark- 
able characterization of Spurin- 
Calleia—a Maltese actor—in his 


réle as an escaped prisoner being 
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taken back to Kansas to be hanged. 
How the various rather disagreeable 
stories are welded together is an in- 
genious contrivance full of thrills 
and suspense.—At the Golden. 


THE GREAT WALTz.—The world 
seems run on three-fourth time as 
one steps out from the “Old Roxy,” 
now rechristened Center, and the 
strains of Strauss still guide one’s 
steps. Hassard Short and Albert 
Johnson have succeeded in using the 
immensities of Radio City to advan- 
tage and in a theater where all the 
seats are luxurious and good and 
many of them very cheap as well, 
their show is increasing in popular- 
ity. There is little comedy but 
plenty of chorus.—At the Center. 








The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, Tae WoRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





CALVERT’S FERRYLAND 


ROM the rugged Newfoundland 
coast scores of long arms of 
rock jut out into the sea, forming 
bays and coves. One of these is the 


harbor of Ferryland, into which the 
Right Honorable Sir George Calvert, 


Baron of Baltimore, County Long- 
ford, Ireland, sailed on the good ship 
Jonathan in July of the year 1627, 
to take charge of his plantation in 
the Province of Avalon established 
some four years before. To-day 
Ferryland, like the town of Calvert 
three miles away, is a little fishing 
village finding shelter from the wild 
Atlantic gales in the rock-locked 
harbor. The fish-flakes, or stagings, 
with the cod spread out to dry, 
mount in tiers upon the hilly shore. 
Cod and squid and caplin are now, 
as they were in Calvert’s time, the 
silver and gold, the bread and butter 
of that country. 

Probably if it weren’t for these 
same cod and squid and caplin the 
colonization of the whole continent 
of North America would have been 
much longer postponed. New- 
foundland, and by extension some 
of our own New England colonies, 
owe a debt to the Catholic Church 


not generally acknowledged. If there 
were not so many Fridays and fast 
days in the Church calendar and 
if Catholic Europe hadn’t needed 
more fish than could be supplied by 
the home waters, adventurous fish- 
ermen from Brittany and Devon- 
shire and the Basque country would 
never have braved thousands of 
leagues of sea, the thick fog off the 
Banks and a treacherous coast. 
There is an old West Countryman’s 
toast, “The Pope and ten dollars,” 
which had its origin in the fact that 
ten dollars per quintal was a price 
often to be got for fish in Spain. 

But it was not for fishing, unless 
in the sense of the See of Peter, that 
George Calvert came to Ferryland. 
His charter from James I., “by the 
Grace of God King,” reads: 


“Whereas our right trusty coun- 
sellor Sir George Calvert, being ex- 
cited with a laudable, pious zeal to 
enlarge the extent of the Christian 
world, and therewith of our Empire, 
hath heretofore to his great coste 
purchased a certain region in 4 
country of ours called Newfound- 
land, not yet husbanded or planted, 
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though in some parts thereof in- 
habited by a certain barbarous peo- 
ple; and intending to transport 


thither a very great colony of the 
English Nation hath humbly be- 
sought us to confirm all the said 
regions with certain privileges 
requisite for good government.” 


Already there were other colonies 
planted on the New Found Isle. In 
one of these Sir Francis Bacon was 
said to have been actively interest- 
ed. But these plantations were defi- 
nitely for economic gain and were 
not motivated by “laudable, pious 
zeal.” Calvert intended to establish 
a sort of Utopia, not necessarily for 
Catholics, but where Catholics might 
find a toleration not possible in an 
officially Anglican England.  In- 
deed, it may be supposed that he 
intended to establish a refuge for 
himself. Although his conversion 
was not made public until 1625, 
three years after he had sent Cap- 
tain Edward Wynne to start his 
plantation at Ferryland, there is 
every reason to believe that he was 
even at that time contemplating be- 
coming a Catholic. This was a dar- 
ing step for one who was Chief Sec- 
retary of State under a Protestant 
king. But although it was against 
all his material interests, the step 
was an accomplished fact by the 
time he came to Ferryland. It is 
recorded that in his retinue there 
were “seminary priests.” This 
would seem to indicate that he did 
truly intend to “enlarge the extent 
of the Christian world.” 

Geologists say that the Canadian 
Laurentians, running from the 
North American continent under 
the sea, rise again to the surface in 
Newfoundland. At Ferryland one 
could almost imagine them rising 
under one’s very eyes. Besides the 
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long, rocky arm which forms the 
harbor, there are rocks in the center 
of its basin, making a sort of Giants’ 
Causeway. Among these is the rusty 
hulk of a ship. It has been there, 
the natives say, for ten years or 
more, cracked wide open by the sea 
until the prow is some twenty yards 
away. The wreck is one of the rea- 
sons why this part of the coast north 
of Cape Race has been called “the 
graveyard of the Atlantic.” 

Besides a few cottages, the 
church, and of course the hulk, 
there is not much now at Ferry- 
land. But Captain Wynne during 
his first year as governor wrote Mas- 
ter Secretary Calvert that there was 
being built a “prettie streete” which 
would be finished by All Hallow 
Tide. And when Calvert got there 
he caused to be erected “a hand- 
some residence, standing on the 
downs facing the sea, about a quoit’s 
throw from the shore.” The house 
is mentioned in 1674, forty-six years 
later, as being still in existence. 
But there is no trace of it now. And 
there is no longer a “prettie streete.” 
The “prettie” part of Ferryland is 
not man’s work. It consists of the 
rocks and the moors and the sea. 

The terrain is not unlike Devon- 
shire, only the tors are higher and 
grimmer and there are more of 
them. The turf is dry and springy, 
like tundra. Here there is no heath- 
er. Heather, it is said, grows only 
in one spot in all Newfoundland. 
Once after a ship from Scotland 
had foundered down near Cape 
Race a mattress was washed ashore. 
It was stuffed with heather and in 
that place heather grows to this day. 
In Ferryland it is scarcely missed; 
there are so many lovely wild flow- 
ers and blossoming shrubs; king- 
cups with huge chalices; daisies as 
large as Michaelmas daisies; acres 
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of wild roses and purple flag, show- 
ing the authentic royal strain of the 
orchid family; in the lakes and 
fresh ponds which dot the country- 
side quantities of yellow water lil- 
ies bloom. A gentleman writing 
from Ferryland to a Worthy Friend 
in 1622 said: “Manny faire Flowers 
I have seen heere which I cannot 
name, although I had learned Ger- 
rard’s Herbal by heart.” 

Most of the land is “Crown Land,” 
free for pasturing. Cows are allowed 
to run wild during their dry season 
and horses herd together on the 
moors as if they had ceased to be 
domestic animals. As many as nine 
might be enjoying their wild oats to- 
gether. But they will return peace- 


fully enough to their owners when 
the early winter closes in and there 
is no longer any sustenance abroad. 
Besides being free for grazing, 


Crown Land is also free for the cut- 
ting of bog. This is not only valu- 
able for burning; mixed with fish- 
heads it makes excellent fertilizer. 

In that grim country life has to be 
self-sustaining. Each family has 
its sheep to furnish wool and mut- 
ton, its potato patch, and most im- 
portant of all its fish-flakes. The 
flakes are made with upright 
poles and thatched with boughs 
from the black spruce which is so 
common in Newfoundland. Under 
this thatch, away from the sun, 
the fishermen split the fish and take 
out the “sounds.” The livers are 
put aside for cod liver oil. The 
tongues—a cross between oysters 
and scallops—are saved as a deli- 
cacy. The rest is dropped through 
a square hole in the quay where the 
strong tides wash them out to sea. 
The fish “meat” is salted and then 
spread on the spruce thatch to dry. 

After the salting the fish has to 
be washed, and again it must be 
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spread out to dry, “meat” side up, 
on the thatch of the flakes. The 
blacker the outside skin becomes, 
the sweeter the fish-meat is sup- 
posed to be. When it rains the fish 
has to be piled up and covered with 
tarpaulin. Many fishermen cover 
their cod every night against the 
“dew,” which is a local euphemism 
for the heavy Newfoundland fog. 
Finally, the fish goes off in a freight- 
er to the West Indies, Newfound- 
land’s best salt cod market. 

Thus the fishing industry is car- 
ried on in Newfoundland to-day and 
thus it was carried on when Calvert 
lived in Ferryland. The same type 
of utensil is still used, the trough, 
known as the ram’s horn, for wash- 
ing the fish after salting, the pews 
and the hand barrows and the split- 
ting tables. Probably they were 
used even earlier, before coloniza- 
tion, when it was a misdemeanor to 
put up any sort of house on the 
island, so jealous were the Euro- 
peans of the fishing rights. The fish- 
ermen must live in their boats. By 
fall everyone had to be off the island. 
None might remain behind. But 
even in those days fish-flakes, or 
stagings, had to be erected for dry- 
ing the fish. And probably it was 
these fishermen from Wales and 
Normandy and Devonshire who first 
began the Newfoundland diet of 
brewis, which is hardtack, or sea- 
biscuit, boiled or, as the old-timers 
say, “hardbread soft.” Here is a 
continuity of living that has per- 
sisted for three hundred years. 

But there is one feature of Ferry- 
land to-day which was certainly 
not to be seen in Calvert’s time: 
the lighthouse at the very end of 
the long arm of land which makes 
the harbor. The road out to it 
runs along a rocky plateau so nar- 
row that it gives an impression of 
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burrowing into the sea. Up in the 
light chamber one gets a feeling of 
land’s end. The ocean curves 
around to the east and south and 
north in an enormous arc. To the 
south on clear days another point 
of land is faintly distinguishable— 
Cape Race. On clear days, too, the 
sea weaves a web of color; long 
purple strands where the water is 
deep; citron strands where it is 
shallow; and dark indigo strands 
where the high rocks throw shad- 
ows. The quartz and granite and 
marble with which these are veined 
do curious things to the light that 
falls on them, breaking it up into all 
the colors of the spectrum, making 
for themselves a Joseph’s coat. 

On the water at any time you can 
see cod traps bobbing. Sometimes, 
tied to the traps, a knitted net bag of 
fish will be floating, indicating that 
the catch has been too heavy for 
the fisherman to haul in, so he has 
left the surplus for another trip. No 
one would dream of stealing the 
fish. Newfoundlanders are notori- 
ously honest. 

The heavy, corrugated glass of the 
light chamber has a great crack left 
from the years when whale oil was 
used. One bitter winter the oil froze 
and exploded. Now they use elec- 
tric batteries. The “clock” of the 
light has to be set twice in the win- 
ter when the darkness is long, but 
only once in the summer time. The 
light chamber is noisy with the blus- 
ter of waters, even on a summer day, 
but in the winter the crash of the 
Sea at its base is a never-ending 
thunder. 

In the spring of the year, after the 
breaking up of the ice fields farther 
north, icebergs sail majestically 
past the light. The pageantry of 
the seasons is the only drama that 
the lighthouse family knows. There 
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are ten children and a father and 
mother living there, twelve souls 
on that long arm of rocky land 
thrust into the sea. They have a 
good deal of “hard” weather, the 
keeper says, using the same word 
which Captain Wynne used in one 
of his letters to Master Secretary 
Calvert. There is plenty of King 
James idiom left in the Province of 
Avalon. 

It was this same hard weather 
which ultimately drove Master Sec- 
retary Calvert from the land. His 
surrender was “to the cold and loss 
of life through sickness.” In his 
essay “Of Plantations” Francis 
Bacon says that “it is the sinfullest 
Thing in the world to forsake or 
destitute a Plantation, once in For- 
wardnesse.” George Calvert did not 
give in easily. To keep his planta- 
tion in “Forwardnesse” he fought 
for six long years against the loss 
of much of his personal fortune, 
against the greed of his lieutenants 
and the impairment of his health. 
But in the end he had to beg his 
king for a grant in a gentler cli- 
mate. 

The New Found Land, for discov- 
ering which John Cabot was paid 
twenty pounds—in two installments 
—by a grateful sovereign, was full 
of natural resources. The sea and 
the inland waters were so thick with 
fish that “the bears could catch 
them.” On the moors were willow 
grouse and brant and partridge. In 
the forests were fox and moose and 
caribou and other animals valuable 
for their pelts. There were glitter- 
ing iron pyrites, known as “fool’s 
gold” and there were vast timber- 
lands. Newfoundland was then as 
now a magnificent, windy, rocky 
country. Calvert, remembering his 
mythology, might have thought that 
his Avalon also was an earthly para- 
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dise in the western seas. But it had 
a climate which never could by any 
stretch of the imagination be called 
gentle. That was to be found later, 
in Maryland. On some of the old 
maps Ferryland is quaintly spelled 
“Fairyland.” But if it is Fairyland 
the elves must be a race of rock folk 
more akin to the trolls and gnomes 
of Scandinavia than to the gentle 
peaseblossoms of Elizabethan Eng- 
land. 

It may be, as King James put it, 
that Calvert purchased the land “to 
his great coste.” As a crowning 
misfortune, his wife was ship- 
But the 


wrecked on her way home. 
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seeming failure was actually to bear 
rich fruit. If there had not been 
Ferryland, there would have been 
no Maryland, or at least not Lord 
Baltimore’s Maryland. George Cal- 
vert himself, as well as his sons 
Leonard and Cecil, who enjoyed the 
new grant given in exchange for 
Avalon, but not confirmed by 
Charles I. until after the elder Cal- 
vert’s death, must certainly have 
profited by the experience of the 
earlier plantation. And in Ferry- 
land there has been ever since a 
Church with a cross on the downs 
facing the sea. 
FRANCES TAYLOR PATTERSON. 
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THe Macic Worp “CHRISTMAS” 


THE modern world has grown 
used to the fact, and has ceased to 
wonder, that we number all our 
years and centuries backwards and 
forwards into the abyss of Time 
from the birth of one Child. Nota 
journal is printed, not a letter post- 
ed in New York or Paris, that does 
not remember that date. 

We are so accustomed to the re- 
sults direct and indirect of the great 
change brought about by Christian- 
ity that we seldom realize all that 
we owe to it, or picture to ourselves 
what the world would be like if that 
new light had never dawned upon 
the human mind. Among the myri- 


ads of merely curious results (upon 
which I lay no particular stress 
here) the character of European art 


and literature would have been 
wholly different. The pagan world 
—so far as it was merely pagan— 
had already exhausted its artistic 
possibilities. The contemporary 
world, in its return to paganism, is 
already, with bitterness and despair, 
discovering that dead end. What 
would have become of Dante and 
Milton it is impossible to surmise; 
but there would certainly have been 
no Divine Comedy and no Paradise 
Lost. Chaucer would have made 
no pilgrimage to Canterbury. None 
of the great medieval epics of chiv- 
alry would have been written. Gib- 
bon would have lost the subject for 
his irony; Voltaire would have been 
able to cultivate his garden; and the 
peculiar charities of Dickens could 
no more have come into existence 
than the Ring and the Book of 


Browning. Art would have lacked 
the spiritual light that haunts the 
eyes of the Madonna and the Child, 
a light that is like no other. The 
glory of Raphael; the beauty of holi- 
ness, which seemed almost to create 
a new sense of humanity as it shone 
through the celestial air of Fra An- 
gelico, or even as we see it in the 
more emotional Assumption by 
Murillo at the Louvre, would never 
have kindled the mind or touched 
the heart. We should have lost the 
deepest musical harmonies of the 
world. There would have been no 
Passion music from Bach, and ten 
thousand choirs of Europe would 
have been dumb. The very stones 
of her cities would have been more 
silent; for they would never have 
soared into her great cathedrals. 
Not a child on the face of the planet 
would ever have been taught the 
Lord’s prayer or heard the magic 
word “Christmas.” 

The curious may continue this 
process of elimination without pros- 
pect of an end; and no thoughtful 
mind can consider the result with- 
out a new and startling realization 
of all that had been brought about 
by a certain “historical Figure ap- 
proaching us in Time.” 

It is true that the course of his- 
tory might have been altered in 
astonishing ways if some other sin- 
gle personality had been eliminat- 
ed; but there is no other personal- 
ity whose place might not have been 
taken to some extent, and certainly 
none whose elimination would have 
left us with a world so endlessly dif- 
ferent in almost everything we can 
think of. The ramifications of those 
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differences, within a few centuries, 
would have been innumerable. 
There would have been neither a 
Reformation, nor a Church that re- 
quired it; and, most pregnant ab- 
sence of all, there would have been 
no New Testament. Let anyone con- 
sider for a single moment what that 
one omission would have meant to 
the world—to the inner life of mil- 
lions upon millions of simple hearts 
and minds among our forefathers; 
to the status of womanhood; and to 
every ethical advance that any na- 
tion has made during the last nine- 
teen hundred years. These are the 
first haphazard consequences that 
would occur to anyone considering 
such an elimination. They are re- 
inforced by a moment’s considera- 
tion of the positive aspect of the ac- 
tual consequences of that one his- 
torical Figure’s advent. One illus- 


tration of this aspect is enough for 


the moment here; for the mind 
deeply and truly considering it must 
be aware that it is one of an infinite 
number; and that this infinitude in 
effect again suggests an infinite 
Cause. It is recorded of Napoleon 
that he once remarked of the Found- 
er of Christianity—‘“I know men; 
and I tell you this was more than 
man.” The testimony of Napoleon 
had no more value than the testi- 
mony of any other equally acute 
and shrewd mind; but it was deliv- 
ered from a point of view that was 
peculiar to himself, as the foremost 
representative of human ambition, 
and the thirst for fame or earthly 
“glory.” It was the devotion in- 
spired by a Galilean peasant that 
aroused the wonder of Napoleon; 
and he did not consider the far 
stranger fact that this devotion drew 
men not to a throne but to a cross. 


—From The Unknown God. By A.rnazp 
Noyes (New York: Sheed & Ward, Inc.). 
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KNOWLEDGE BY ANALOGY 


Ir there is any one point in Scho- 
lasticism which seems never to have 
penetrated non-Scholastic circles, it 
is that of the analogical character 
of being. Because it has not pene- 
trated, the word anthropomorphism 
has become like a yellow fear-sign, 
frightening minds away from ever 
considering God in terms of human 
experience. We are told that we 
must not interpret the Being of God 
in the light of human knowledge, 
under the penalty of being “an- 
thropomorphic.” No _ philosopher 
who loves his science would ever 
dare run the risk of having that gi- 
gantic label thrown at him. But the 
curious side of it all is, that at the 
very same moment these thinkers 
are saying we must not interpret 
God in terms of human experience, 
they proceed to interpret Him in 
terms of the new physics. We must 
not, they tell us, say that God is a 
Person, because we are reading our 
personality into God; but we may, 
they continue to tell us, say that 
God is space-time, as Professor 
Alexander has done, or that God is 
the “harmony of epochal occasions,” 
as Professor Whitehead has done. 

If we are going to be frightened 
by names, why not be frightened by 
“physico-morphic” as well as by 
“anthropomorphic”? There seems 
to be much more reason for shrink- 
ing from making God in the form of 
physics, than in making Him in the 
form of man. It seems more reason- 
able that God should be considered 
in the light of the highest thing in 
creation, rather than in terms of the 
lowest, and certainly as regards re- 
ligious inspiration, we think anyone 
of us would find it easier to bend a 
knee to a Personal God than to a 
“Harmony of Epochal Occasions,” 
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however harmonious it might be. 

The crux of the problem, however, 
is not whether it is a graver sin to be 
“physico-morphic” than to be “an- 
thropomorphic,” but rather whether 
or not there are certain items of ex- 
perience which enable us to inter- 
pret God. It is the Scholastic posi- 
tion that there is a way of under- 
standing something of the nature 
of God without being “anthropo- 
morphic,” or “physico-morphic,” 
and that is by the analogy of be- 
ing.... 

There are certain terms which are 
free from imperfection in their for- 
mal aspect, e. g., goodness, truth, 
and beauty. These names belong 
to God before they belong to crea- 
tures; but as regards their signifi- 
cation, the inverse is true. These 
names may be applied analogously 
to God and to creatures. Analogous- 
ly means a kind of proportion which 
can more properly be called pro- 
portionality, which is “the relation 
between two things which have not 
a direct relation, in virtue of which 
one of them is to the other what the 
second is to the fourth. Thus the 
number six has a likeness with the 
number four, in that the first is the 
double of three and the second is the 
double of two.” “If, therefore, there 
is no proportion between the finite 
and the infinite, it does not follow 
that there is no proportionality, 
since what the finite is to the finite, 
that the infinite is to the infinite, and 
thus it is that the similitude between 
God and creatures must be under- 
stood, namely, that God is in the 
Same relation to that which con- 
cerns Himself, as the creature is in 
that which concerns itself.” 

Now, it was said above that there 
are some terms which imply no im- 
perfection in their formal aspect, 
and these may be applied to God ac- 
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cording to the analogy of propor- 
tionality. Being has no formal im- 
perfection because it abstracts from 
all matter and all limitation of 
genera and species, and hence can 
be used to express the Perfect Be- 
ing (once its existence is proved) 
with the analogy of proportionality. 
Goodness and truth, in their formal 
aspect, and also abstract from all 
finite limitations, can be used to ex- 
press Perfect Being (once its exist- 
ence is proved) by the same kind of 
analogy. 

These terms can be applied to 
anything according to their nature. 
Good, for example, may be applied 
to a tree, a dog, a man, or a virtue, 
by the analogy of proportionality. 
That is to say, a tree is “good” ac- 
cording to its nature; a dog is “good” 
according to its nature, a man is 
“good” according to his nature, and 
once the existence of God is proved, 
then it can be said that God is 
“Good” according to His nature. 
But since His nature is that of Per- 
fect Being, then Goodness must be 
applied in its perfect sense. The 
same must be said of all other terms 
involving no intrinsic imperfection. 
Thus, analogy is the via media be- 
tween agnosticism and anthropo- 
morphism. 

There are other names which have 
not this formal perfection and these, 
of course, cannot be applied to God 
properly, i. e., by the analogy of 
proportionality, but only metaphor- 
ically. For example, what a king 
is to man, that a lion is to animals. 
Such names as king, wrathful, light, 
etc., are applied to God not properly 
but metaphorically, as when we say, 
God is fire, or God is angry. This 
distinction between proper and 
metaphorical attribution is com- 
pletely lost sight of today by mod- 
ern philosophers, as it was by Mai- 
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monides in the Middle Ages. What 
St. Thomas said against Maimonides 
applies equally well today to the 
Philosophers of Value and Space- 
Time. “There is [for him] no dif- 
ference between saying God is 
wise and God is angry and God is 
fire.” 

Only one modern philosopher, 
and certainly the greatest of them 
all, Professor A. E. Taylor, has 
sensed the necessity of analogical 
predication in metaphysics. It is 
worth quoting him: . . . “When I 
say that a wise adviser and director 
is a physician of the soul, I am mani- 
festly not predicating ‘physician’ of 
such a man in the same sense in 
which I say of Mr. Jones, or Mr. 
Smith, Fellows of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, that they are able and 
experienced physicians. But it is 


equally plain that the use of the 
word ‘physician’ here is no mere his- 


torical accident of language, as it is 
a mere historical accident that I call 
a certain group of stars ‘the Dog,’ 
rather than ‘the Cat’ or ‘the Dodo.’ 
My soul is, indeed, not a body, and 
it is not dieted with albuminoids or 
carbohydrates, nor dosed with ton- 
ics or aperients. But there is a real 
appositeness in the metaphor I use. 
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But for an historical accident | 
might call the group of stars a cat, 
a dodo, a hyena, or anything you 
please, as appropriately as I call 
them a dog; all that matters is that, 
whatever word I use, it should be 
understood which group I have in 
mind. But it is a happy and well- 
chosen metaphor I am using when | 
speak of a physician of souls, or call 
the wise statesman who brings his 
country safely through perils and 
disorders the ‘pilot who weathers 
the storm.’ The one is not... in the 
strict sense, a medical man, nor the 
other a seaman, but it is true that 
the one stands to his ‘penitent’ as 
the physician to his patient, the oth- 
er to the nation as the pilot to the 
vessel and its company. Analogy 
in the strict sense, ‘analogy of pro- 
portionality’ is a genuine feature in 
the structure of things. So again is 
analogy in the looser sense. As 
Aristotle observes, a surgical instru- 
ment is not surgical in the precise 
sense in which an eminent operator 
is surgical, but again, it is no acci- 
dent of language that we use the 
same epithet in both cases.” 

—From Philosophy of Science. By Futron 


J. Sueen, Px.D., D.D. (Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co.). 
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We Must Have PEAcE 


THE question of peace or war is 
more than a question of arms. It 
takes within its scope all that goes 
to make civilization. In discussing 
it, it is important to consider the 
possible bearing upon it of policies 
of national self-sufficiency, of na- 
tionalism, or of imperialism, to con- 
sider whether a little more risk of 
instability at home is not preferable 
to a greater risk of war abroad. 
Fundamentally, it is a moral ques- 
tion, and the only remedy is a spir- 
itual one. The mere acceptance of 
peace as a practical end of policy in- 
volves the complete re-orientation of 
a world culture, and that cannot be 
obtained except by some cause 
greater than the material. 

To make this stand is not to dream 
Utopias of angels in the guise of men 
walking the earth. There is no evi- 
dence to show that men have out- 
grown their evil inclinations what- 
ever evolutionists may say to the 
contrary. But to fly to the other 
extreme and say that men must 
fight, as if the necessity to do so 
came from their very nature, is to 
sin against human reason. And 
even the most sceptical must admit 
that men are in the end reasonable. 

At the same time any spiritual 
cure must be a slow task, and in the 
end will not be entirely successful. 
In the practical order it must entail 
a diminution of the claim to sover- 
eignty put forward by the national 
state, a claim, by the way, which the 
Disarmament Conference appealed 
to and not against. Relations be- 
tween organized peoples cannot be 


allowed to continue in their present 
state of freedom from authority. 
Any genuinely spiritual remedy 
must seek to rescue those relations 
from what Hobbes declared them to 
be, and what, indeed, based upon a 
false philosophy, they are, a bellum 
omnium contra omnes. It must 
seek to restrict the opportunities 
passion has to poison international 
relationships. That it can do only 
by widening the area in which rea- 
son will be allowed to play its part. 
But reason cannot work except it 
have authority, authority derived 
from an appeal to basic principles 
of justice which are recognized; and 
not only recognized but given prac- 
tical expression in ‘the establish- 
ment of appropriate methods and 
institutions.’ To the extent in which 
this is done and to that extent only 
will war be eliminated. 

The point to be stressed is that 
the choice between war and peace is 
not one to be made at some prob- 
lematical future date when a gov- 
ernment has to decide whether or 
not it will fight over a particular 
issue; it is a choice that has con- 
stantly to be made here and now. 
At every step in policy the judgment 
has to be made: Is this calculated 
to lessen resentments, fears and 
rivalries, or is it likely to inflame 
them? Is it for peace or for war? 

That is the one way open in prac- 
tical affairs for the advancement of 
the cause of peace. The work can- 
not be done at Geneva. The League 
as at present constituted is an ad- 
mirable clearing-house, an advisory 
bureau, an international barometer; 
it is all these things, but it is not a 
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world’s executive. The practical 
work for peace has to be done else- 
where, in the sovereign parliaments 
and the chancelleries, by the putting 
into practice of ‘a growing sense of 
the common interests of civiliza- 
tion.” To parliaments and cabinets, 
to dictators and kings it must be 
made clear that no state has the 
right to take any measure that might 
affect its neighbours without regard 
to their well-being as well as its own. 
When they consider measures of na- 
tional self-sufficiency, of national- 
ism, of Imperialism, it is for them 
also to consider the common destiny 
of the world and the brotherhood of 
man, for that is ‘the common inter- 
est of civilization.’ 

In all this disarmament has its 
place, but care is necessary to see 
that it is kept in its place. To be 
unceasing in seeking disarmament 
is good only so long as it is remem- 
bered that success in this sphere, al- 
beit the most spectacular, depends 
always upon as unwearying effort 
to obtain and secure the reign of jus- 
tice in international affairs. To gain 
that and to secure it when it is 
gained may and probably will re- 
quire at least the threat of compul- 
sion. How such compulsion is to be 
applied, if its application is required, 
is a question of practical politics, 
but a question more important than 
the permissible calibre of heavy ar- 
tillery. And always it must be re- 
membered that the apologists for 
disarmament have done its cause so 
little good not so much because their 
arguments are stupid or flagrantly 
at variance with facts (they often 
are) as because they have put dis- 
armament in a position of pre-emi- 
nence that does not belong to it. 
They have confused sentiment with 
logic and their feelings with moral- 


ity. 
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We must have peace, the assur- 
ance that so far as is humanly pos- 
sible differences will be settled rea- 
sonably, before we can hope for any 
measure of disarmament. The Dis- 
armament Conference has failed be- 
cause disarmament was sought in 
the midst of a world at war. The 
reign of peace is a goal not so easily 
to be attained. To pretend that we 
would all be better boys if we had 
penny whistles instead of trombones 
is not calculated to keep the gallery 
quiet. It is only by the slow and 
difficult process of making ‘justice 
the foundation of international re- 
lations,’ by a reconstruction of the 
Social Order, that we can hope to at- 
tain it. Of progress in that direction 
disarmament can be no more than 
the touchstone. Attempts to force 
it prematurely arouse hatreds and 
suspicions that are difficult to allay. 
A thoroughgoing acceptance of both 
letter and spirit of the Kellogg Pact, 
the ousting of all nationalist and im- 
perialist tendencies from national 
policies, and the acceptance with- 
out reservation of arbitration in all 
disputes are necessary preliminaries 
to any thoroughgoing scheme of dis- 


armament. 
—J. R. Kmwan, in Blackfriars (Oxford), 
November. 


—ins 
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SoctaL JusTICE FIRST 


Wuite the encyclical Quadragesi- 
mo Anno nowhere professes that 
Catholics should favor any particu- 
lar form of government, but leaves 
each nation free to choose the form 
it prefers and only requires submis- 
sion to the form established; the 
same encyclical also nowhere en- 
joins that the corporative state is 
the ideal for Christian nations. 
Rather does the present Pope in this 
encyclical propose co-operation be- 
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tween workmen and employers, be- 
tween the representatives of trade 
unions and employers’ associations, 
as the more helpful way toward in- 
dustrial peace. Co-operation it may 
be justly said is the note of Quadra- 
gesimo Anno rather than the abso- 
lutism of the corporative state. 
“Groups with powers of self-govern- 
ment” are favourably regarded; 
groups formed according to occupa- 
tions, voluntary associations of em- 
ployers and employed. And it is 
clearly laid down that no hard, fast 
set of rules is required for the gov- 
ernment of these groups. On the 
contrary the rules and regulations 
may well vary (as Pope Leo XIII. 
said in Rerum Novarum). The one 
essential thing is that all associa- 
tions, guilds, trade unions, employ- 
ers’ federations, governing bodies of 
the professions, whether limited 


strictly to a single trade or occupa- 


tion or more widely extensive—em- 
bracing a number of occupations— 
must put social justice first and the 
interests of a particular class or pro- 
fession second. Otherwise the na- 
tion will remain the prey of con- 
flicting elements. 

The Marxist formula of the social- 
democrats proclaimed for each 
country the end of poverty and of 
industrial disorder by the triumph 
of a working class that should gov- 
ern by a dictatorship of the prop- 
ertyless and proletariat until all 
were ready for the reign of univer- 
sal benevolence and brotherly love. 
(The said benevolence and brother- 
ly love on no account to be helped 
forward by prayer or sacrament or 
common worship of God.) For close 
on seventeen years the Russian 
Marxists have imposed such a dic- 
tatorship on their land, but there is 
no promise of the near approach of 
liberty for the dictated. The Marx- 
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ian utopia of equality and fraternity 
—and for all the talk of “scientific 
socialism” it is sheer utopia—is as 
far off as ever in Russia. It has in 
fact faded out of the Soviet scene 
painting. 

The ideal of the corporative state, 
Fascist or Hitlerite, is also a nation 
where poverty and destitution no 
more exist and where conflicts be- 
tween capitalists and non-capitalists 
have ceased. To achieve this ideal 
a dictatorship is also imposed and 
liberties are strictly reduced. But 
poverty has so far not been abolished 
in any corporative state, though the 
disputes called the strike and the 
lock-out have been made impossible 
by abolishing trade unions. 

The papal encyclical Quadragesi- 
mo Anno promises no utopia; nei- 
ther does it contemplate the perfecti- 
bility of mankind in this world of 
our earthly pilgrimage. But it does 
call on who will heed the message to 
end the shameful exploiting of the 
poor by combinations of financiers, 
and it does lay down certain clear 
principles that may guide mankind 
to a wiser and more neighbourly so- 
cial order. If men and women by 
the help of God will so use their free 
will the grosser oppressions that 
man inflicts on man can be got rid 
of, and the power of the covetous 
and the avaricious to defraud their 
neighbours can be curtailed, and 
finally ended. 

Thus the Pope teaches. His teach- 
ing is disregarded by governments 
that refuse his authority. It may 
at least be considered in nations 
whose peoples are themselves, and 
their rulers, whether self-appointed 
or duly elected, loyal to the Holy See, 
as advice not lightly to be disregard- 
ed, and only at peril to be ignored. 


—Joserpn Crayton, in The Irish Rosary 


(Dublin), October. 





Recent Events 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN MEXICO 


For many months our Catholic 
papers have been carrying news 
articles about conditions in Mexico 
describing a state of things that has 
hardly been paralleled in any coun- 
try of the world in modern times. 
During the last few weeks the secu- 
lar press has awakened to the seri- 
ous blight on civilization that threat- 
ens the very life of the country south 
of us. The New York Times has 
been publishing signed news dis- 
patches sent by wireless from a spe- 
cial correspondent in Mexico. Cur- 
rent History for November contains 
a six-page article entitled “Under the 
Lid in Mexico,” by Maurice Hal- 
perin, a member of the faculty of the 
University of Oklahoma who recent- 
ly spent several months in Mexico 
studying conditions at first hand. 
He deals with political and economic 
conditions and mentions the Gov- 
ernment attack on the Church only 
incidentally, but what he says 
throws strong light on the fact that 
the party in power is not backed by 
the will of any large section of the 
people, and, indeed, that the pres- 
ent régime is near collapse. Ten 
years ago Calles came into power. 
“Apparently,” says Mr. Halperin, 
“the only positive result of the dec- 
ade is the crushing of the Church.” 

The Church is far from being 
“crushed,” but her ministers and 
her children have suffered grievous- 
ly. The details of the persecution 
have been brought to us by eyewit- 
nesses as well as in the news col- 
umns of the daily papers. Back in 


October the Mexican Chamber of 
Deputies voted unanimously on the 
19th to deport all Catholic bishops 
and archbishops from the country. 
The bill was sent to President Abel- 
ardo Rodriguez. The latter’s term 
of office expires at the end of the 
year and he will be succeeded by 
General Lazaro Cardenas, who was 
“elected” last July. It was Deputy 
Erro who introduced the bill to ex- 
pel the hierarchy, and his views on 
fundamental religion are contained 
in a few sentences quoted by the 
Literary Digest: “We must open the 
minds of the people by teaching 
them to see the world in the light of 
science,” said the Deputy. “We 
cannot do this while the Church 
makes them believe in God. We 
must tell them that God is a myth, a 
word, a grotesque thing.” 

The plan of education is “social- 
istic,” which was defined as mean- 
ing “freedom from Catholic oppres- 
sion.” All schools, public and pri- 
vate, are absolutely forbidden to 
teach any religion. Students have 
rebelled and parents’ associations 
have protested; the clergy have been 
accused of fomenting this opposi- 
tion; therefore, they are exiled. 
The “legal” basis for this exile is 
Section 33 of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, which permits the Government 
to drive from the country “undesir- 
able aliens.” The native born Cath- 
olic clergy are classed as “aliens” 
because they owe an allegiance to the 
Vatican. The Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, 
S.J., editor of America, in a letter to 
the New York Times, patiently an- 
swers this childish excuse, which, as 
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he says, has been invoked in this 
country so far “only by the Ku-Klux 
Klan and its ilk.” 

“The trouble with the argument,” 
continues Father Parsons, “is that it 
ignores facts. The bishops are not 
appointed by the Pope in his sover- 
eign capacity, but in that of his posi- 
tion as spiritual head of the Church; 
and they are appointed, not for a po- 
litical function but for a purely spir- 
itual one. During all the centuries 
before 1870, when the Pope tempo- 
rarily lost his status as a sovereign, 
this was recognized by all interna- 
tional lawyers, including our own. 
Nothing new has happened since to 
change this recognition. No nation 
on earth considers that by being ap- 
pointed a bishop one of its nationals 
has acquired citizenship in Vatican 
City State; nor would any interna- 
tional lawsuit based on that claim 
be considered for a minute. I am 
afraid that if the Mexican Govern- 
ment has made up its mind to expel 
the bishops it will have to find some 
other pretext.” 

The wretched tactics of the Gov- 
ernment were made apparent by a 
demonstration held in Mexico City 
late in October. There was a parade 
of laborers and government em- 
ployees and, according to the report 
in the New York Times, it was “a 
demonstration of approval of the 
Government’s anti-Catholic clergy 
and educational policies, which will 
shortly result in the implantation 
of socialistic education.” A few 
days later the Times reported that 
forty-eight Federal employees had 
lost their positions because they did 
not take part in this parade, and 
went on to say that the Mexican pa- 
per Universal said that several hun- 
dred would probably receive this 
treatment. The same paper further 
averred that “several” workers in 
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the Ministry of Finance had re- 
signed because they were not in 
agreement with the proposed law. 

There has been rioting and out- 
rage and much bloodshed. Priests 
and lay persons have been thrown 
into prison for having Catholic serv- 
ices in private homes. This brief 
paragraph appeared in the middle 
of a page in the Herald Tribune for 
Sunday, November 11th: “Authori- 
ties of Las Casas, in Chiapas State, 
gathered last night and burned in 
public all images of saints taken in 
raids on Roman Catholic churches. 
Priests in the town were recently 
deported to Guatemala.” In many 
other States the priests have either 
all been proscribed or reduced to a 
mere handful, the churches have 
been closed. World Progress, the 
encyclopedic quarterly review, in a 
short article on Mexico in the issue 
for the third quarter of this year, 
concludes with this paragraph: “In 
the State of Coahuila, the number of 
priests has been reduced from twen- 
ty-nine to nine, for a population of 
over 436,000. Though directed 
chiefly against the Catholic Church, 
the persecution includes American 
Protestant institutions.” 


~— 
Sal 





CARDINAL O’CONNELL HONORED BY 
HIERARCHY 


PRELIMINARY to the regular busi- 
ness of the meeting of the bishops 
in Washington, the distinguished 
gathering there united to honor the 
golden jubilee of the priesthood of 
the Dean of the Hierarchy, His Emi- 
nence, William Cardinal O’Connell, 


Archbishop of Boston. His Emi- 
nence was presented with a gold 
chalice and with a scroll bearing the 
expressions of esteem of the bishops 
and their signatures. 
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The Catholic University conferred 
the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws upon the Cardinal in the pres- 
ence of many of the officials and of 
the diplomatic corps resident in 
Washington. President Roosevelt 
sent a message expressing his 
“warmest congratulations and sin- 
cerest well wishes on this happy oc- 
casion.” A long congratulatory 
message from the Holy Father was 
read by Archbishop Curley. His 
Holiness said: “We rejoice partic- 
ularly because your Eminence has 
not at any time spared yourself or 
your talents in your long priestly 
life, but rather, from the beginning 
of your priesthood, you have used 
your great zeal and extraordinary 
energy for the growth of the 
Church.” 


~~ 
> 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
HIERARCHY 


Two subjects were given special 
emphasis in the considerations of 
the bishops of the United States 
who gathered in Washington, at the 
Catholic University, November 14th- 
16th. One was the serious plight of 
the Church in Mexico and the other 
was the motion picture industry at 
home. On the Mexican situation 
the bishops drew up a long state- 
ment tracing the history of the con- 
flict between Church and Govern- 
ment in the country south of us, and 
stating the principal grievances of 
Catholics in that unhappy country 
at the present time. Then the state- 
ment said: “We need not repeat that 
we protest with our whole heart and 
soul against this anti-Christian tyr- 
anny, and again call upon all the 
faithful in our country to pray that 
such a reign may cease, and to do 
everything in their power by word 
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and by act to make the fact of such 
tyranny known.” 

The bishops repeated what they 
had maintained in the pastoral of 
1926, namely, that our country can- 
not view with indifference the perse- 
cution of religion, and the exiling of 
its citizens by a neighboring coun- 
try. “We wish for Mexico,” con- 
tinued the bishops, “prosperity in its 
national life, in its economic and so- 
cial life. We ask it the more hon- 
estly when we ask primarily a fidel- 
ity to the fundamental rights of lib- 
erty of conscience, freedom of reli- 
gious worship, freedom of educa- 
tion, freedom of the press and free- 
dom of assembly and petition. We 
respectfully request our fellow-citi- 
zens,” the statement continued, “to 
advocate that these principles be 
ever the guide for our American rep- 
resentatives. The full consequences 
of the persecution of the Church 
and of Catholics in Mexico can 
scarcely be foreseen at the present 
time. They cannot but eventually 
be very grave. ... We cannot but de- 
plore the expressions unwittingly 
offered at times, of sympathy with 
and support of governments and 
policies which are absolutely at vari- 
ance with our own American prin- 
ciples. They give color to the boast 
of the supporters of tyrannical poli- 
cies, that the influence of our Amer- 
ican government is favorable to such 
policies. We do not believe for a 
moment that it is. It could not be.” 

The statement concluded with the 
wish that our secular press and all 
our people might have a fuller 
knowledge of the actual conditions 
in Mexico. Then, they said, all 
would realize that they were plead- 
ing not only the cause of the Catholic 
Church, but the cause of human 
freedom and human liberty for all 
the nations of the world. 
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On the subject of motion pictures, 
the bishops indicated that the cam- 
paign of the Legion of Decency 
would be continued. This cam- 
paign, they said, “has been under- 
taken with no other purpose than 
to show that a clear line must be 
drawn between what is elevating 
and instructive and what is debas- 
ing and degrading. The campaign 
will go on,” they continued, “and 
if the producers should return to 
their old ways and the moving pic- 
ture industry is made to suffer, the 
responsibility must be placed at the 
door of those who failed to under- 
stand the inherent decency of the 
American character.” A resolution 
was made requiring all the bishops 
to direct that the pledge of the Le- 
gion of Decency be renewed in all 
parishes on the Sunday within the 
Octave of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. The bishops’ statement com- 
mented on the gratifying unanimity 
of action among Protestants in de- 
nouncing the menace of unclean 
films. 

Attending this meeting of the 
National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, were three cardinals, nine 
archbishops, and sixty-six bishops. 





DEATH OF CARDINAL GASPARRI 


At the venerable age of eighty- 
two, His Eminence, Pietro Cardinal 
Gasparri, Camerlengo of the Holy 
Roman Church, died on Sunday, No- 
vember 18th. Thus ended the nota- 
ble career of a great scholar and dip- 
lomat who had given the major part 
of his long life to the service of the 
Church. From the beginning of his 
priestly life he was a devoted stu- 
dent of Canon Law, and was ap- 
pointed to teach this subject after 
his ordination, first at his own semi- 


nary and at the Propaganda in 
Rome, and then, when the Institut 
Catholique of Paris was opened, 
Monsignor Gasparri was sent to 
teach Canon Law there, remaining 
in that post nearly twenty years. 
Then Pope Leo XIII. appointed him 
an Archbishop and sent him as 
Apostolic Delegate to several South 
American countries. He returned 
to Rome to begin his great work of 
codifying the code of Canon Law. 
In December of 1907, Pope Pius X. 
created Gasparri a Cardinal Bishop. 

When the World War broke out 
and Pope Pius died, his successor, 
Pope Benedict XV. chose Cardinal 
Gasparri as his Secretary of State. 
The next four years were extraor- 
dinarily difficult and the Cardinal 
Secretary acquitted himself with 
distinction. When Pope Pius XI. 
came to the Papal throne in 1922 he 
retained Cardinal Gasparri as his 
Secretary of State, from which post 
he retired in 1930. 

As a diplomat Cardinal Gasparri’s 
outstanding achievement was the 
Lateran Treaty of 1929 between 
Italy and the Holy See, signed by 
Premier Mussolini and the Papal 
Secretary. Over two years later 
when friction developed between 
the Vatican and the Government 
over the dissolution of Catholic 
Youth clubs, the aged Cardinal, who 
was then living in partial retirement, 
became one of the unofficial inter- 
mediaries and held several conver- 
sations with the Premier until nor- 
mal diplomatic relations were re- 
sumed and the difficulties smoothed 
over if not entirely and satisfactorily 
settled. 

Besides signing the Lateran 
Treaty, Cardinal Gasparri accom- 
plished the resumption of diplo- 
matic relations with France, and 
concluded concordats with Czecho- 
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Slovakia and with Germany. During 
his last years the venerable Cardinal 
was occupied with his Catholic Cate- 
chism, published in this country two 
years ago in three volumes, and 
with codifying the Canon Law of the 
Oriental Churches. He worked to 
within a few days of his death. He 
delivered a lecture on his favorite 
subject, the history of the codifica- 
tion of the Church’s Law on 
Wednesday to a juridical congress 
for which delegates had come from 
many countries; he caught a cold 
going home in the rain afterwards, 
which quickly developed into pneu- 
monia, and he died the following 
Sunday. At his bedside were his 
nephews, Enrico Cardinal Gasparri, 
Prefect of the Apostolic Signatura, 
and Archbishop Filippo Bernadini, 
Apostolic Delegate to Australia, and 
formally Dean of the School of Can- 
on Law at the Catholic University in 
Washington. 

May the soul of this great prelate 
rest in peace! 


i 
.. 





Cuurcu Groups DEMAND END or 
ARMAMENTS 


An Armistice Day “Manifesto 
Against War,” signed by American 
Churchmen, educators and public- 
spirited citizens, was issued just be- 
fore November 11th. It contained a 
strong condemnation of private 
armament manufacturers, war 
games, military preparedness cam- 
paigns, and military training in 
schools. On the last point the mani- 
festo said: “The boys of the nation 
should not be drilled in the art of 
killing human beings. Patriotism 
should not be linked in their minds 
with a gun. If we are to have a war- 


less world, then military drill on the 
present scale must go.” 


The mes- 
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sage allowed for armament for de- 
fense, but insisted that “if guns and 
warships are to be manufactured at 
all, their manufacture must be 
lodged in the hands of govern- 
ments.” 

The manifesto urged that the 
United States join the World Court 
and the League of Nations. The 
message was signed by several Prot- 
estant bishops and ministers, by the 
Right Rev. John A. Ryan, D.D., of 
the Catholic University, Senator Ar- 
thur Capper of Kansas, Miss Jane 
Addams, Henry Morgenthau, former 
Ambassador to Turkey, and the 
presidents of several American col- 
leges. 

At the same time that this mani- 
festo for peace was published, the 
British House of Commons was the 
scene of a stormy debate on the 
armaments industry during which 
our Senate inquiry recently held in 
Washington was hotly scored. The 
Laborites sponsored a motion to pro- 
hibit the private manufacture of 
armaments. When finally put to a 
vote it was overwhelmingly defeat- 
ed, but meanwhile the whole sub- 
ject was thoroughly aired during 
eight hours of debate. Sir John Si- 
mon, the Foreign Secretary, speak- 
ing for the Government, said, “we 
are convinced the practical way to 
deal with this matter is not by na- 
tional legislation that seeks to abol- 
ish private manufacture, but by 
regulation and control, which should 
be in accordance with an interna- 
tional treaty negotiated in Geneva 
and signed and observed by all the 
signatory States.” : 

Just previous to these happenings 
in England and the United States, 
Italy adopted a policy in education 
which makes military training an 
essential part of school and college 
curricula. “The functions of a citi- 
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zen and of a soldier are indivisible 
in the Fascist State,” the Council of 
Ministers decreed. The preliminary 
training begins at the age of eight. 
Early in November army officers in 
uniform began in the high schools 
and colleges throughout the country 
the military culture courses, and it 
was made clear that a student will 
not be promoted to higher classes 
or receive degrees unless he has fol- 
lowed the military courses with 
profit. 

A different note was sounded from 
Italy, however, in the noble words 
spoken by the Sovereign Pontiff to 
the Most Rev. Joseph Schrembs, 
D.D., Bishop of Cleveland, on the 
eve of All Saints, as reported by the 
Associated Press: “We cannot ex- 
pect any real peace,” the Holy Father 
said, “until not only individuals but 
also governments come to realize the 
fact that we must take sound moral 


principles and translate them into 
the daily lives of peoples and gov- 


ernments. Most governments are 
carried on,” the Pope continued, “by 
the principle of opportunism and 
live from day to day. The result is 
general misery.” 


— 
ee 





CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY Day 


AN announcement was contained 
in the November number of The 
Catholic University Bulletin of the 
plans for the annual Catholic Uni- 
versity Day. Sunday, December 2d, 
is the day set apart to be observed, as 
far as possible, in all the parishes in 
the country, to discuss the work of 
the University, to pray for its con- 
tinued success, and to assure for it 
the necessary financial assistance. 
On the previous Sunday, November 
25th, a program was broadcast over 
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the Columbia network from 12:45 to 
1:30 p. M., calling attention to the 
place of the University in the cul- 
tural life of the Church in America. 
The growth of the graduate school 
of the University was over 320% in 
the last three years. It is the only 
Catholic member in the Association 
of American Universities, admission 
to which is accorded only on the 
basis of a high standard of graduate 
research work. A new School of So- 
cial Work with students, priests, 
sisters and laymen, from every sec- 
tion of the country, was opened this 
fall. 
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PRIEST PHILOSOPHER DIES 


A LonG illness which kept the Rev. 
John S. Zybura an invalid for seven- 
teen years was ended by death early 
in October. Most of Dr. Zybura’s 
literary work in philosophy was 
done since he was stricken with 
tuberculosis in 1917 and confined to 
a hospital or sanitarium in Colorado. 
Of Polish descent, Father Zybura 
was born in Cleveland, and was edu- 
cated in this country and in Rome; 
in the latter place he was ordained 
in 1898 for the Cleveland diocese. 
He was a member of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Society, and 
of the American Philosophical Soci- 
ety. Last year the Polish Govern- 
ment conferred upon Dr. Zybura the 
Medal of Merit. Among his writ- 
ings are the following books: Con- 
temporary Godlessness, Its Origin 
and Remedy; The Problem of Evil 
and Human Destiny; The Key to the 
Study of St. Thomas Aquinas; Pres- 
ent Day Thinkers and the New Scho- 
lasticism ; Progressive Scholasticism. 
He continued his writing up to a 
year ago. May his soul rest in peace! 





Our Contributors 


In the absence on sabbatical leave 
of Dr. Blanche Colton Williams, Dr. 
Josepn J. Reitty, Px.D., Professor 
of English at Hunter College, New 
York City, is at present acting Head 
of the English Department there as 
well as Librarian. But these multi- 
farious onerous duties have in no 
way marred the charm of his liter- 
ary papers, and in “Charles Lamb 
Falls in Love” he has given us as 
happy a bit of work as he has ever 
done. Not long ago his old friend 
Dr. William Lyon Phelps, comment- 
ing on Newman’s definition of a 
gentleman, called Dr. Reilly’s Fine 
Gold of Newman “an interesting and 
valuable book, containing immense 
riches of thought and style in very 


small space”—a worthy tribute from 
one literary gentleman to another. 


Rosetta G. (Mrs. GeorGe) Bas- 
KERVILLE is an Irishwoman of 
County Donegal. She was educated 
mainly in England and Germany 
and speaks five languages. As the 
fruit of twenty years’ residence in 
East Africa, she published a collec- 
tion of folklore stories, The King of 
the Snakes and the Flame Tree in 
two volumes. Mrs. Baskerville is 
now a resident of Jersey, Channel 
Islands. “The Story of Kathy Ma- 
guire” is her first contribution to 
THe CATHOLIC Wor Lp. 


RECOGNIZED as preéminent in the 
field of American Church History, 
Rev. Peter Guivtpay, Px.D., LL.D., 
J.U.D., has been Professor of that 
subject at the Catholic University of 
America since 1914. In “The Im- 
maculate Conception: Patroness of 


the United States,” he tells briefly 
the marvelous story of the unique 
position held by the Blessed Mother 
of God in our national Catholic life. 
Dr. Guilday is the author of The 
Catholic Church in Virginia; An In- 
troduction to Church History, and 
The Life and Times of John Eng- 
land. 


A prROTEGE of Ireland’s beloved 
Katharine Tynan, who introduced 
his first book to the public, MicHAEL 
WatsH has justified her wise dis- 
cernment, winning high praise from 
the critics for his succeeding vol- 
umes of poems Brown Earth and 
Green and The Heart Remembers 
Morning. A little book of Christ- 
mas verse entitled Red on the Holly 
is appearing this season. Mr. Walsh, 
a native of Westmeath, is poetry re- 
viewer for the Irish Independent 
and has given a number of lectures 
and broadcast talks in Dublin. A 
great deal of study and research 
work is unobtrusively apparent in 
his article, “Christmas from Crash- 
aw to Chesterton.” 


AFTER these many years, Joseph 
Mary Plunkett—one of that gallant 
company of the Irish men of Easter 
Week, 1916—has found in the young 
Catholic enthusiast, FEL1x DOHERTY, 
an interpreter worthy of his theme, 
and we present “Shadowy Symbols” 
as the most successful explanation 
of the beautiful “Occulta” poems 
that has ever been offered. Mr. Do- 
herty is but twenty-five, a graduate 
of Boston College, 1931; former 
Editor of its Stylus and now Presi- 
dent of the Catholic Poetry Society 
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of Boston. “The torch; be yours to 
hold it high!” 


Dr. JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., Pu.D., 
was an active participant in the In- 
ternational Eucharistic Congress 
held this year in Buenos Aires; on 
the eve of its opening he broadcast 
an address in that city which was 
heard with remarkable clarity in 
Boston, Nova Scotia, New York and 
Kansas City. This month he shares 
with us his “Impressions” of the 
beauty of the Congress scene. 


AFTER graduating from Trinity 
College, Entn SAMSON was for a time 
a special correspondent for the 
Baltimore Catholic Review. The 
“Portrait of a French Grand- 
mother,” her first contribution to 
our pages after a lapse of years, is 
the revelation of a true and engag- 
ing personality and by no means an 
imaginary grande dame. Miss Sam- 
son makes her home at McLean, 
Va. 


By curious coincidence, we have 
also this month among our new con- 
tributors another gifted young Bos- 
ton College graduate and former 
Editor of its Stylus, JoseEpH GERARD 
BRENNAN. Mr. Brennan was vale- 
dictorian of his class of 1933, and 
won the Gargan medal and the Har- 
rigan Prize during his college years. 
He is now doing postgraduate work 
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at Harvard University and has trav- 
eled extensively in Europe and Cen- 
tral America. “Joris-Karl Huys- 
mans” in Mr. Brennan (like Joseph 
Mary Plunkett in Mr. Doherty— 
widely diverse subjects as they are) 
has also found an interpreter worthy 
of his art. 


“THE relationship between the 
great Emperor Frederick II. and St. 
Thomas Aquinas is often over- 
looked, but is, to my mind, singular- 
ly symbolic,” writes GERALD WYNNE 
RusuTon. And in “The Wild Living 
Intellect of Man” he contrasts these 
two brilliant cousins—perfect exam- 
ples for all time of the use and mis- 
use of God’s supreme gifts. Mr. 
Rushton will be remembered as the 
author of the interesting article on 
“Passion Plays and their Origin” in 
our April, 1934, issue. 


In this month of the Nativity, we 
publish a sheaf of Christmas poems 
which have caught in their lovely ca- 
dences the true spirit of the Feast: 
“The Swordless Christ,” by JoHn 


RicHARD MORELAND; “Bethlehem 
Lullaby,” by FATHER CHARLES J. 
Quirk, S.J.; “In Praise of Christ,” 
by CATHERINE PARMENTER, and “The 
Long Journey,” a carol by a new 
English contributor, Ivy O. East- 
wick, who is the author of The 
Lovely Magic and Leaves from a 
Garden. 








Mew Books 


America’s Tragedy. By James Truslow Adams.—The Wilfrid Wards and the 
Transition. Vol.I. By Maisie Ward.—At the Shrine of St. Charles. By E. V. Lucas, 
—Sir Thomas More and His Friends. By E. M. G. Routh.—The Tragic King: Richard 
III. By Philip Lindsay.—Vale. By the Very Rev. William Ralph Inge, K.C.V.0O., 
D.D.—The Poems of Richard Aldington.—A B C of Reading. By Ezra Pound.—The 
Age of Confidence. By Henry Seidel Canby.—Poems of the War and After, By 
Vera Brittain.—Cup of the Years. By J. Corson Miller.—British Opium Policy in 
China and India. By David Edward Owen.—Lynching and the Law. By James 
Harmon Chadbourn.—Negro-White Adjustment. By Paul E. Baker.—The Case for 
Sterilization. By Leon F. Whitney.—White Wampum. By Frances Taylor Patter- 


son.—A History of the Church. Book I. 


America’s Tragedy. By James Trus- 
low Adams. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 


So far as this reviewer knows, Mr. 
Adams is the first writer who has 
had the courage to write a book tell- 
ing truthfully just what is the mat- 


ter with the United States as a re- 
public. The form of government 
has nothing to do with it; “for 
forms of government let fools con- 
test, what’s best administered is 
best.” Though Mr. Adams does not 
say so, the irresistible conclusion 
from his remarkable book is that 
under no form of government can 
this country be “best administered.” 
The fault is inherent; it was there 
with the first settlement, it has never 
changed except to grow worse. He 
also does not ask the question, but 
it irresistibly arises from the story 
he tells, whether this or any other 
form of government can be perma- 
nent. As a nation the United States 
has existed 146 years, but that is 
only a minute in the lifetime of a 
nation which has permanency. 
The trouble is cancerous, just as 
irremediable, but unlike cancer its 
cause is ascertainable. Language 
being a Stone Age tool at best, the 


By Philip Hughes.—Shorter Notices. 


only word for it is sectionalism, but 
in this sense sectionalism means a 
fundamental divergence in ideals of 
life. Of all the explanations for the 
Civil War, not one hit the mark as 
did that of John Y. Mason, that two 
different ideals of society had tried 
to exist as one and had failed. 
Mason, in his day, was a famous 
man and a Senator from Virginia. 
What he said, however, covered and 
was intended to cover only one 
specific event. If he had been phi- 
losophizing, he would have looked 
all over the United States and point- 
ed out the many totally irreconcil- 
able systems that existed then and 
that have increased ever since as 
the country has grown more popu- 
lous. 

To-day, for instance, the di- 
vergence which is most in the public 
eye is that between the East and 
West. The West, in its turn, is di- 
vided into different interests; there 
are great areas of it which, mentally 
speaking, do not talk each other's 
language. The same is true of the 
East; the old Southern aristocracy 
has gone and we see Heflins and 
Huey Longs in the seats of the Wade 
Hamptons and Jefferson Davises, 
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but South Carolina no more under- 
stands Massachusetts than she did 
in 1860. Neither, for that matter, 
does North Dakota understand New 
York. 

There is nothing new about it. It 
began when Jamestown was found- 
ed in 1607, Plymouth in 1620, and 
New York in 1624. Whom God hath 
joined together let not man put 
asunder, but there was nothing di- 
vine about the yoking of these con- 
flicting and mutually hostile civili- 
zations. It was not a matter of di- 
vinity, but of geography. A ship- 
load of men representing one type 
of mam happened to land in Vir- 
ginia, a shipload of an utterly an- 
tagonistic type in Massachusetts. 
There was a continent to be filled 
up, and it was filled by further ar- 
rivals, each representing a still dif- 
ferent type. The only limits were 
the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans and 
the Canadian and Mexican borders. 


In the twentieth century the limits 
have all been reached. The jangling 
civilizations remain yoked with- 


in those geographic lines. Now 
what remains for them is to fight it 
out and see which of the many wins. 

Over and over again, long before 
the geographic limits had been 
reached or were even definitely 
known, the mismated tribes were 
on the verge of war with each other. 
Once, for four years, two of them 
did go to war. The only question 
settled by that war was which side 
was the stronger. Within the 
stronger section there were differ- 
ences just as deep, laid aside for the 
time only; for Iowa had no more 
natural affinity to Pennsylvania 
than she has now. The West could 
not sit idle and see her commercial 
outlet, the Mississippi River, in the 
hands of a foreign and hostile pow- 
er, for that would have meant stran- 
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gulation; so the Minnesotan and the 
Vermonter fought side by side to 
preserve the Union which would 
keep the status quo. 

Mr. Adams does not state all these 
conclusions, for even courage has 
its limits. They arise inevitably, 
however, from his recital of the 
facts, and it is evident that he meant 
them to do so. In other words, he 
poses an unwritten question. It is: 
How long can this fortuitous con- 
junction last, and what will be the 
end of it? No answer can be given, 
but there was a time in history when 
equally diverse civilizations and so- 
cieties were under one government. 
It was a very strong and prosperous 
government, and was expected to 
last forever. It did not. Its name 
was the Roman Empire. c. w. T. 


The Wilfrid Wards and the Transi- 
tion. Vol. I. The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. By Maisie Ward. New 
York: Sheed & Ward. $3.50. 
To those who were observing the 

development of English-speaking 

Catholicism during the last dec- 

ades of the nineteenth, and the 

first decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the figure of Wilfrid Ward 
possessed an acute and manifold in- 
terest. His biographies of William 

George Ward, of Cardinal Wiseman, 

and of Cardinal Newman, his fre- 

quent essays on questions that divid- 

ed friends during a period critical 

for both Catholic history and Cath- 
olic thought, his functioning as semi- 
official interpreter between the two 
antagonistic and suspicious camps 
of Catholics and non-Catholics,— 
these elements combine to make 
him a sort of summary, or symbol, 
of stirring events and notable fig- 
ures that crowded the years stretch- 
ing between the reéstablishment of 
the English Hierarchy in 1850, and, 
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let us say, the death of Bishop Hed- 
ley in 1916. Very aptly, his daugh- 
ter has named him “Liaison Officer.” 
It is a title which, better than any 
other, seems to describe his multi- 
tudinous, indispensable activities. 
One cannot but regard it as a seri- 
ous loss to future students of Eng- 
lish Catholic history, that Wilfrid 
Ward died without having com- 
pleted the “Reminiscences” on 
which he was engaged. No other, 
quite so well as he, could have cor- 
rectly drawn the outlines and filled 
in the rich detail of recent tremend- 
ous days. The “Reminiscences,” as 
he left them, lose their sequence 
after 1882, some of the remaining 
chapters being mere notes and ar- 
rangements of letters. Fortunately, 
however, there was at hand an 


enormous amount of correspond- 
ence, and this his daughter has se- 
lected and arranged with discrimi- 
nating care so as to form these two 


volumes, which together will con- 
sist, we presume, of about one thou- 
sand pages. 

Wilfrid Ward and his wife were 
so wholly at one, that their two 
biographies are united in a single 
work. It has been divided into two 
parts corresponding to the two cen- 
turies involved. The first volume 
which goes back to the 1840's, 
records memories of William George 
Ward, Tennyson, Huxley, Marti- 
neau, Manning, Newman, and tells 
also of Lord Balfour, Bishop Gore, 
Baron von Hiigel, Lord Acton, the 
late Duke of Norfolk, Cardinal 
Vaughan and Lord Halifax. It 
touches upon the Oxford Move- 
ment, on the question of Catholic 
attendance at the English univer- 
sities, on Anglican Orders, on Mod- 
ernism, on the revival of Catholic 
philosophy—indeed, on so many 
matters of profound religious sig- 
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nificance, that we cannot here even 
mention them all. 

Representing, as it does, a labor 
of love, this work must nevertheless 
have taxed the energy even of the 
gifted author. Those to whom allu- 
sion was made in the opening sen- 
tence of this review—and it is by 
them this book will be most treas- 
ured—will feel themselves under too 
great an obligation towards her to be 
critical of minor points. That at 
times her sense of proportion is at 
fault, that some superfluous details 
of family history are included, that 
under the impulse of filial loyalty 
she claims too much for a parent— 
such considerations weigh but light- 
ly against the fact that she has given 
us in this invaluable book a biog- 
raphy worthy of her father’s daugh- 
ter. J. Mcs. 


At the Shrine of St. Charles. By E. 
V. Lucas. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., Inc. $2.00. 

“I am in love with this green 
earth; the face of town and coun- 
try; the unspeakable rural soli- 
tudes, and the sweet security of 
streets.” On the twenty-seventh of 
December Charles Lamb will have 
departed from these mundane but 
dear delights exactly one hundred 
years and become one of England’s 
literary immortals. His canoniza- 
tion was pronounced by Thackeray 
who kept Elia’s delightful letters 
and fascinating essays within the 
charmed circle of his night-lamp to 
banish care and invite peace of 
soul. 

The little book under review is 
made up of stray papers on Lamb 
brought together for the centenary 
of his death and written by the fore- 
most living authority on Elia. Mr. 
Lucas’ edition of Lamb’s works, as 
everybody knows, is a monument of 
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patience and scholarship and his 
Life of Lamb is beyond criticism. 
In this new volume Mr. Lucas’ gifts 
are all revealed in miniature: hu- 
mor, charm, a light touch, diligence 
in research, and a living affection 
for “St. Charles.” One especially 
delightful paper concerns Randal 
Norris whom Lamb lamented as 
“the last to call me Charley,” an- 
other (compounded of whimsey and 
imagination), Lamb’s “cousin the 
bookbinder,” another, Lamb’s de- 
lighted visits to the Universities, 
and still another, Lamb’s only after- 
dinner speech, which for brevity 
has become a model for postprandial 
orators ever since. It consisted of 
the one word, “Gentlemen.” .. . If 
you like Lamb, you will want to 
read this delectable little book; if 
you love him, you will want to own 
it. J. J. R. 


Sir Thomas More and His Friends. 
By E. M. G. Routh. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $5.00. 

The Tragic King: Richard III. By 
Philip Lindsay. New York: Rob- 
ert McBride & Co. $3.00. 

There is probably a deep signifi- 
cance in the increased interest which 
men to-day have in those critical 
years which, from the fourteenth 
through the sixteenth century, saw 
the disruption of Christendom. So 
great a doubt has arisen concerning 
the stability of the modern civilized 
order that the mind of to-day ap- 
pears ever more disposed to reéx- 
amine under a new light the intel- 
lectual, religious and political revo- 
lutions which ushered in the mod- 
ern era. This fact certainly helps 
to explain the popular reception 
which in recent years has greeted 
the many biographical studies of 
Renaissance and Reformation fig- 
ures. Here are two more additions, 
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of very uneven quality, to that 
rapidly lengthening list. 

Miss Routh presents a_ study 
which can hardly fail to delight not 
only scholarly students of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries but 
all the many lovers of Blessed 
Thomas More. For having added 
another to the already existing 
twenty-odd lives of Sir Thomas in 
English she need offer no apology 
at all. Her book is one of solid 
merit, built upon a careful study of 
sources and heavily documented; it 
is emphatically an _ important, 
learned contribution to the histori- 
cal literature dealing with Tudor 
England. The method of present- 
ing More primarily in his social re- 
lations is not only a specially good 
one for drawing a biographical por- 
trait of this delightful gentleman; 
it makes possible also a veritable 
gallery of portraits from the bril- 
liant political and intellectual society 
of Henry VIII.’s reign. Miss Routh 
is obviously an intense admirer of 
More, but she writes of him with 
simplicity and restraint, content to 
let More’s story almost tell itself; 
one almost feels at times, in turn- 
ing these pages, that the witty mar- 
tyr were present in the room and 
making “merry company.” More- 
over, the book is not made tedious 
by the introduction of great quan- 
tities of small detail about even very 
minor persons. Whoever is inter- 
ested at all in Tudor England ought 
to find a great deal of quiet and sus- 
tained pleasure in this handsome 
volume. 

Mr. Lindsay’s biography of 
Richard III. is of the “popular” 
classification, as distinguished from 
learned writings. In it he has 
sought, with impassioned fervor, to 
dispel the calumnious tradition 
which has clung to Richard’s name. 
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Nearly thirty years ago Sir Clements 
Markham wrote an elaborate trea- 
tise to vindicate the last Yorkist king 
from the charge of having murdered 
his two nephews, the sons of Ed- 
ward IV. But Sir Clements’ argu- 
ment failed to gain wide acceptance 
and Mr. Lindsay does not pretend to 
add anything new to that argument. 
He apparently was stirred to write 
the present work, leaning through- 
out upon Sir Clements, by the de- 
cision reached last year by a group 
of experts who opened an urn in 
Westminster Abbey and examined 
the bones of the princes. These ex- 
perts concluded that the ages of the 
princes, as indicated by the bones, 
prove that they died while Richard 
was still upon the throne—a conclu- 
sion tending to confirm the tradition 
against which Sir Clements Mark- 
ham had written his treatise. But 
Mr. Lindsay believes, and probably 


rightly, that such evidence is far 


from conclusive. Hence he restates 
the case for Richard, exonerates 
him, and pins the dark crime on 
Henry Tudor, whom he calls 
“usurper, murderer and liar.” His 
argument is twofold, consisting of 
evidence demonstrating that the 
crime was inconsistent with Rich- 
ard’s known character, and of a 
highly involved analysis of events 
transpiring from Edward IV.’s 
death in 1483 to Henry VII.’s acces- 
sion after Bosworth in 1485. This 
analysis is an ingenious one, full of 
close and careful reasoning, and 
Mr. Lindsay sets it forth much like a 
modern crime detective story. Cer- 
tain it is that a very good lawyer’s 
brief can be drawn up for Richard, 
and Mr. Lindsay is obviously on firm 
ground in contending that Henry 
VII. had a greater interest in putting 
the princes out of the way than 
Richard had. But it remains none 
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the less true that the case for Rich- 
ard is so full of mere conjecture 
that the best verdict he can expect 
from a jury to-day is one of “not 
proven.” R. J. S. H. 


Vale. By the Very Rev. William 
Ralph Inge, K.C.V.0O., D.D. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.60. 

Having come to the time for his 
farewell to St. Paul’s and to active 
life, Dean Inge attempts a summing 
up of his experience. As one might 
well anticipate, these pages are full 
of interest, for the author has been 
in contact with many notable men 
and a close observer of many im- 
portant movements since his birth 
in the year 1860. Moreover, as the 
world well knows, he has the cour- 
age to speak out his opinions. 

Recent changes in Anglo-Catholi- 
cism draw the comment that what 
Anglo-Catholics accept to-day would 
have been considered dangerous 
heresy by the Tractarians. In fact, 
the most advanced members of the 
Anglo-Catholic party “are really not 
Anglicans at all.” A good many 
pages are devoted to mysticism. 
After his first published work on 
that subject (the Bampton Lectures 
of 1899), he discontinued his studies 
of the mystics of the cloister, “and 
was glad to surrender this side of 
the subject to Miss Evelyn Under- 
hill, whose excellent books have in- 
troduced many thousands to the 
treasures of Catholic mystical litera- 
ture in the Middle Ages.” 

He is thoroughly out of sympa- 
thy with “the Roman Church as a 
political institution,” but is very far 
from following the Modernists; and 
to him Loisy’s latest book seems 
“the most brilliant and most danger- 
ous attack upon Christianity, as a 
historical religion, that I ever read.” 
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He believes that “the center of 
gravity in religion has shifted, in 
our day, from authority to experi- 
ence. To ascribe infallibility to the 
pronouncements of the Institutional 
Church seems almost monstrous.” 
He has “given a great deal of time 
and attention to the study of eu- 
genics,” without apparently having 
arrived at a good understanding of 
the Catholic position on this matter. 

The Dean appears to have mel- 
lowed somewhat with age. He af- 
firms that in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, the Church is losing ground 
steadily, but admits rather grudg- 
ingly, that “in Protestant coun- 
tries, such as Great Britain, Hol- 
land, Northern Germany and the 
United States, Romanism is gaining 
slightly in numbers, and still more 
in prestige.” Of recent converts to 


Rome, he says: “Some of them we 
need not be sorry to have lost; but 


there are at least two, Mr. Noyes 
and Mr. Dawson, whose defection 
has caused me real grief.” 

He mentions rather apologeti- 
cally and, for the sake of giving 
others the benefit of his experience, 
his own early tendency towards 
hypochondria. The “most pre- 
cious” gifts for which, as he looks 
back on his life, he thanks God, 
seem to be health and domestic 
happiness. J. McS, 


The Poems of Richard Aldington. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Inc. $2.50. 

ABC of Reading. By Ezra Pound. 
New Haven: Yale University 
Press. $2.00. 

The poetic “Revolt of 1912” is ob- 
viously still with us in its repercus- 
sions. As a matter of fact—and in 
spite of the jacket announcement of 
Mr. Aldington’s volume, which 
seems to imply that this poetic 
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renaissance was hopelessly “shat- 
tered” or “blighted” by the Great 
War—most of its protagonists are 
still creatively with us or lived on to 
complete their work. But Time has 
its own way, even with the poets. 

Over twenty years have passed 
since our own Chicago Poetry pub- 
lished the first delicate Grecian 
“images” of the young English boy, 
Richard Aldington. He was to be- 
come the protégé of Amy Lowell, 
the husband of “H. D.,” the friend 
and coworker of Ezra Pound. His 
poetry must, on the whole, be called 
an acquired or idiosyncratic taste: 
but those who possess this taste have 
here an interesting opportunity to 
trace the muse’s pilgrimage from 
those early neo-pagan chiselings 
through the disenchanted realism of 
the war poems, past the amorous 
escape of “A Dream in the Luxem- 
bourg” and the grotesque escape of 
“Fool I’ the Forest” (since those 
were the days of Mr. T. S. Eliot’s 
“Waste Land”!) on to the experi- 
ments of to-day. Mr. Aldington’s 
artistry has always been extraordi- 
nary in his chosen fields, and his de- 
velopment, on the whole, has been 
from the artificial toward the hu- 
man. But the youthful diatribes 
against the “bitterness and drab- 
ness of the real” have not yet reached 
any vision which interprets or 
transfigures this reality. Therefore 
—and in spite of the poet’s ad- 
mirable Introduction deprecating 
mere intellectualism and technique 
—the present reviewer finds it im- 
possible not to feel that what he 
Says remains less important than 
the way he says it. 

Ezra Pound is to-day, as he has 
always been, challenging, stimulat- 
ing and occasionally exasperating. 
The present prose work will not, of 
course, prove an “A B C of Reading” 
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to any except those who—like its 
author—have reached a highly criti- 
cal X Y Z attitude toward the sub- 
jects treated. Also it seems to have 
been transplanted bodily from his 
own notebooks, some pages of which 
are mere skeletons while others are 
knights in full armor. But Mr. 
Pound’s suggestive lists—of the suc- 
cessive “Creators of Literature” 
(from the Inventors to the Starters 
of Crazes!) and of the successive 
“Periods” of English literature— 
are suggestive with a vengeance. 
And it is easy to pardon a certain 
amount of scholarly irritability to 
one who defines “good writers” as 
“those who keep the language effi- 
cient,” or remarks apropos of Chau- 
cer that “men do not understand 
books until they have had a certain 
amount of life.” K. B. 


The Age of Confidence. By Henry 
Seidel Canby. New York: Farrar 


& Rinehart, Inc. $2.50. 

A skilled writer and a keen ob- 
server, Dr. Canby carries us back to 
the days of livery stables and hitch- 
ing posts, of bicycles and brick side- 
walks, iron stags on the lawns and 
mansard roofs glimpsed through 
crowding maples and willows on 
quiet streets in Wilmington of the 
1890’s. In the small Delaware city 
of that day he wishes us to see the 
home, the school, society and busi- 
ness as he himself saw it. He intro- 
duces us with ease and grace to the 
ritualistic terrapin suppers at his 
mother’s house, the cramming of 
facts but not thoughts at the schol- 
ar’s bench in the Quaker school, the 
decorous church-going of his elders, 
the gay quadrilles and lancers of 
the Assembly, the hard-fisted, 
short-visioned business dealing of 
the day. 

This intimate memoir mirrors a 
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class grouping in which the “plain 
people” were of little account. It 
sketches the background of an “Age 
of Confidence,” confidence bred in 
the home where deference was still 
paid to the experience of parents, 
confidence fostered in the school 
where penmanship and Latin syn- 
tax loomed as the chief hurdles to 
success, confidence assured by the 
unquestioned security of the Ameri- 
can plan of government as the only 
and perfect plan. The author, 
moreover, speaks frankly of Episco- 
palians and Presbyterians of the 
day as he knew them, thrusting 
Catholics aside “as knowing noth- 
ing of their problems, which seemed 
to us foreign and presumably re- 
duced to the single problem of being 
a Catholic at all—such was our re- 
ligious provincialism.” He intro- 
duces us to Quakers,—shrewd, quiet 
people who chose solid mahogany 
and good silverware, but lived with 
echoes of the past in their ears and 
the works of Fox and Woolman in 
their bookcases. He points to the 
light reading matter of the era, the 
volumes of Scott, Moore, Dickens, 
and Mrs. Stowe adorned with proper 
steel engravings. Hardy, Emerson 
and Whitman received scant atten- 
tion then. It was an age when 
Shakespeare and the Lake Poets 
might be mentioned, but selected 
readings were invariably taken from 
Longfellow, Whittier, or Tennyson. 
A general feeling of security pre- 
vailed; “only the very young and the 
very bold were restless,” as Dr. 
Canby says. “It was the last era in 
the United States when there was 4 
pause, and everyone, at least in my 
town, knew what it meant to be 
American.” 

The book is a record of caste life 
and genteel living, by one who not 
only acknowledges that memory 
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may be narrow, unduly selective, 
and intensely personal, but admits 
that his own experience was genteel, 
by one who went to dancing school 
and who gardened—‘“but black 
Isaiah did the heavy work,” by one 
who saw only in perspective from 
a residence on the hilltop the fac- 
tories and slums that lay below. 
One of the “hearty animals,” hu- 
man but extra-social—to whom 
the author occasionally refers, but 
who lurk for all that like skulking 
redskins on the outskirts of his 
story,—a Bill or a Jim from the iron 
mill, the power plant, or the railroad 
embankment might write a vital and 
complementary chapter to the his- 
tory of the Age of Confidence. In 
this sense Dr. Canby’s deliberate re- 
flection of thought and environment 
is limited. Accepting the limita- 
tions, however, one finds his book a 
very sincere and valuable contribu- 
tion. P. J. K. 


Poems of the War and After. By 
Vera Brittain. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

Cup of the Years. By J. Corson 
Miller. Boston: Bruce Humphries, 
Inc. $1.75. 

These two volumes of poetry of- 
fer a subtle suggestion of the varie- 
gated emotional pattern into which 
poetry can be spun. Tragic, poign- 
antly so, the work of Miss Brittain is 
filled with the bitterness, the frus- 
tration, and the futility of post-War 
philosophy. Life, for her, is 
“Fraught with remembered horror 
none can tell. And no more is their 
glory in the spring.” But the re- 
deeming note of her work—the note 
that gives it authenticity as poetry 
—is a compensating conviction that 
beneath the sordid surface of life 
(and even behind the personal loss 
which she suffered during the War) 
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there is sufficient mercy and cour- 
age to keep the pure blue flame of 
life burning steadily. Most of her 
poems deal with her experiences as 
a nurse on the battlefields: a few of 
them, it must be conceded, are a bit 
uneven and inexpert: but all of them 
carry that authenticity of utterance 
that can make poetry out of mere 
verse. 

Mr. Miller’s work is more blithe, 
more gay, more evenly sustained, 
and more mature. His tremendous 
love of life makes him thrill to the 
blue-bird’s “rapturous weaving,” 
the “noon-tide’s golden fire,” the si- 
lence that “thunders loud as walls,” 
and the hush that can make “a man 
or any mountain quake.” And al- 
ways—in sharp contrast to Miss 
Brittain—he sees life in terms of a 
regenerating faith. In brief, Miss 
Brittain convinces us that all men 
are brothers; Mr. Miller does not let 
us forget that we are also sons of 
God. C. McC. 


British Opium Policy in China and 


India. 
New Haven: 
Press. $4.00. 
Professor Owen of Yale has writ- 
ten a well documented history of 
the Indo-British opium trade to 
China. As he says in his preface, 
“the sale of a habit-forming drug by 
Christians to pagans forms one of 
the most curious chapters in the an- 
nals of European expansion.” 
After an introductory chapter 
on the historical references to opium 
among the Greeks, Arabians, In- 
dians and Chinese, he outlines the 
establishment of the Indian opium 
monopoly by the East India Com- 
pany, and its eventual absorption by 
the English government. Time and 
again the author quotes English 
officials at home and in India, prov- 


By David Edward Owen. 
Yale University 
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ing that they were intent solely upon 
the economic and financial aspects 
of the problem to the utter ignoring 
of its moral aspect. The fact that 
the opium trade with China fur- 
nished one-seventh of the total 
revenue of India made its rulers ut- 
terly callous to the evil effects of 
their commerce upon the character 
of the Chinese people. Some even 
argued that opium was as necessary 
to a Chinaman as tea to an English- 
man! 

The honest but drastic attempt of 
the Chinese Imperial Commissioner, 
Lin Tse Hsu, to wipe out the opium 
trade which was debasing his peo- 
ple, led to the Opium War of 1840- 
1842, which ended in an English 
victory, and a payment by the Chi- 
nese of a six million pound in- 
demnity for the opium destroyed by 
the zealous commissioner. The 
second Opium War (1856-1858) re- 
sulted in legalizing the cultivation 
of the poppy in China, and in the im- 
porting of opium from India. The 
pagan Chinese as well as the Eng- 
lish realized that legalization was 
better than the farce of prohibition, 
which had encouraged smuggling 
on a large scale, with murder, rob- 
bery and bribery on the side. (How 
history repeats itself!) 

The movement to dissociate the 
English government from this de- 
basing trade began in 1843, when 
Lord Ashley moved in the English 
Parliament that “the opium trade 
was utterly inconsistent with the 
honor and duty of a Christian king- 
dom.” His appeal fell on deaf ears. 
In 1874 Edward Pearce founded 
the Anglo-Oriental Society for the 
Suppression of the Opium Trade, a 
society that presented memorials to 
Parliament, held countless meet- 
ings, and issued an official organ, 
The Friend of China. It was back 
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of the debates in Parliament on the 
question in 1880, 1881 and 1883, and 
of the famous meeting in 1881 at the 
Mansion House at which the Lord 
Mayor presided and Cardinal Man- 
ning appeared on the platform with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Lord Shaftesbury. In 1885 a royal 
commission approved the opium 
trade for revenue only, but the trade 
had received its death blow. In 1906 
China issued an imperial decree, 
commanding that “within a period 
of ten years, the evils arising from 
foreign and native opium be equally 
and completely eradicated.” By 
this time the atmosphere of England 
was more receptive to reform, for 
the antiopium group had 250 mem- 
bers of Parliament committed to the 
support of their cause. By the An- 
glo-Chinese agreement of May 8, 
1911, the Indian opium trade to 
China was doomed to extinction by 
the year 1917. B. L. C. 


Lynching and the Law. By James 


Harmon  Chadbourn. Chapel 

Hill: The University of North 

Carolina Press. $2.00. 
Negro-White Adjustment. By Paul 

E. Baker. New York: Association 

Press. $3.00. 

Lynching would seem to be 
America’s perennial passion; the 
Negro the favorite victim. Some 
States have tried to stamp out this 
shame by law; and there have been 
several unsuccessful attempts to se- 
cure the enactment of a_ national 
antilynching law. During the last 
session of Congress a concerted but 
unsuccessful drive was made to jam 
through the Wagner-Costigan anti- 
lynching bill. Fortunately, just 4 
short time previously, there had 
appeared Professor Chadbourn’s 
Lynching and the Law, an excellent 
compendium which enabled friends 














of the Negro to cement their argu- 
ments with hard facts. This is the 
only book devoted to a realistic 
analysis of the legal problems in- 
yolved in attempts to eradicate the 
evil of lynching. That the research 
was conducted under the joint 
auspices of the Southern Committee 
on the Study of Lynching, the Com- 
mission on Interracial Codperation, 
the Institute for Research in Social 
Sciences, and the School of Law of 
the University of North Carolina is 
assurance of its thoroughness and 
balance—an achievement in_ the 
study of such a volatile question. 
Existing antilynching laws are 
analyzed, their weaknesses and 
strength noted and suggestions of- 
fered. Anyone even slightly inter- 
ested in social problems should find 
a mine of information in the 221 
pages, and to anyone interested in 
the so-called Negro problem the book 
is indispensable. 

It is exasperating to find a book 
advertised as “the first complete 
study of interracial agencies in 
America” and then discover that 
while the Quakers (less than 120,- 
000 total membership) and the Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation (less than 
2,500 members scattered throughout 
the U. S.) are included, the Catholic 
Church (with over 21,000,000) is 
not even noticed. Negro-White Ad- 
justment, by Paul E. Baker, is thus 
advertised, and the only mention 
made of the Catholic Church is to re- 
cord one insignificant utterance of a 
Catholic ecclesiastic. This book em- 
phasizes two possibilities: either 
what we Catholics are doing for the 
Negro—which happens to be more 
than any other single Church 
agency—is not known, or if it is 
known it is not considered of suffi- 
cient importance to deserve recogni- 
tion. Either is bad, and both are too 
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frequently true. At any rate, the 
non-recognition of Catholic influ- 
ence and potentiality in Negro- 
White adjustment by Dr. Baker 
marks his book as being neither 
complete nor accurate. If he did not 
know of the Catholic interracial 
program, he was not qualified to 
write on the subject; if he did know 
but ignored it, his judgment was 
biased. Although it gives some in- 
teresting details about the set-up of 
the ten agencies studied, the book on 
the whole is unimportant. 
J. T. G. 


The Case for Sterilization. By Leon 
F. Whitney. New York: Freder- 
ick A. Stokes Co. $2.50. 

This book on the confession of its 
author is a partisan book. It is be- 
sides an unscientific book. What- 
ever may be said about our knowl- 
edge of the hereditary transmission 
of physical characteristics in man, 
we know practically nothing about 
the hereditary transmission of men- 
tal characteristics. Among other 
fallacies The Case for Sterilization 
implies two biological fallacies; the 
fallacy that preventing the breeding 
of hereditary defects will largely or 
entirely get rid of these defects in 
later generations; and the fallacy 
that superior individuals must have 
come from superior parents and 
that this will continue to happen. 
Dr. Whitney should know that, as 
Dr. Lowenthal says in the Mercure 
de France: “There exist no heredi- 
tary dynasties of murderers, crooks, 
psychopathics, as there exist no 
such dynasties of geniuses and men 
of virtue.” 

The Case for Sterilization is not 
only unscientific, it is pseudo-scien- 
tific. Dr. Whitney would divorce 
what he calls science from ethics. 
This is the way with pseudo-science, 
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“IT still urge,” writes Dr. Whitney, 
“that this question must, if it is to 
be discussed at all, be treated as a 
scientific question rather than a 
theological or ethical one.” It does 
not seem to occur to Dr. Whit- 
ney that ethics is a science, and that 
a question can be at the same time 
scientific and religious, if it treat of 
the free acts of human beings. 

For all that, The Case for Steriliza- 
tion is a dangerous book. It is 
rhetorical and makes a subtle ap- 
peal to the emotions. It will find a 
ready acceptance with that class of 
persons who under a pretense of 
reason are led by their emotions. 
Catholics are given a jolt here and 
there by the author. Eugenists like 
Dr. Whitney are urging voluntary 
sterilization. Some States have com- 
pulsory sterilization laws. Catho- 
lics should remember that compul- 
sory eugenic sterilization is a viola- 
tion of their religious rights. It is 
equally a violation of all human 
rights. Voluntary sterilization is a 
violation of the rights of God by the 
free election of the individual. 

I. W. C. 


White Wampum. The Story of 
Kateri Tekakwitha. By Frances 
Taylor Patterson. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00. 
This is by all odds the most read- 

able account yet published of the 

remarkable manifestation of divine 
grace in that young Indian girl to 
whose intercession several miracu- 
lous cures have been attributed, 
and whose cause is being hopefully 
urged at Rome by Father Wynne. 
As to material, Mrs. Patterson has 
skillfully emphasized the points of 
agreement and attempted to recon- 
cile the discrepancies in the seven- 
teenth century accounts of Chauche- 
tiére and Cholenec; but the chief 
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value of her contribution lies in the 
fact that she has made an intelligent 
study of the Relations des Jésuites, 
and also paid numerous visits to the 
scenes of the life of the little martyr 
of love, who, like St. Thérése of 
Lisieux, died at the age of twenty- 
four, and of the same disease. 

Mrs. Patterson writes with beauty 
and frequently with power. It is 
unfortunate that she felt obliged to 
introduce fictionized conversation 
in the life of one proposed for 
canonization. It must be added, 
however, that she takes no liberties 
with essential facts. The work 
would have gained, too, in scholarly 
effectiveness if it had been docu- 
mented and if disputed points had 
been discussed by the author, at 
least in notes. But Mrs. Patterson’s 
aim was to popularize the life of her 
holy subject, and in this she has 
succeeded very well. 

W. T. W. 


A History of the Church. By Philip 


Hughes. Book I. New York: 

Sheed & Ward. $3.50. 

The first volume of this manual 
of Church history, “The World in 
Which the Church was Founded,” 
begins with the birth of Christ and 
ends with the Byzantine Catholicism 
of the eighth century. Father 
Hughes promises us two more vol- 
umes: “The Church and the World 
It Created,” and “The Church and 
the Christian World’s_ Revolt 
Against It.” This division is new 
indeed, but whether it is truer to 
fact than the more usual divisions 
is to our mind an open question. 

The introductory volume sum- 
marizes in a pleasing, flowing style 
the chief events of the period, but 
passes over for want of space many 
an important fact and personage. 
We find no mention of the teaching 
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of the catacombs, no mention of the 
work of St. Jerome with regard to 
the sacred Scriptures, no mention 
of the life work of the saint who 
formed the mind of Western Chris- 
tendom,—Augustine. We do not 
like the writer’s practice of anony- 
mous quotation, or the lack of exact 
reference which could easily be 
added in a footnote. His bibliogra- 


phy is most meager, being confined 


SHORTER 
Books FOR CHILDREN: 


“Ahead there lie 
Blue hills and rivers reflecting the 
sky 
And soil that has never known the 
plow 
Down all the millions of years till 


” 


now. 


That was why the Uncles so wanted 
to move to Maine. The Aunts, al- 
though they loved the Massachu- 
setts countryside, were willing to 
follow their brothers—all except 
Aunt Nannie who said, “I tell you 
plain, I will never leave my own 
house, nor shall Sally.” But Uncle 
Joseph was a determined man and 
before the first snows fell a little 
house had been built for Aunt Nan- 
nie with runners under it, and that 
was how Sally and her Aunts jour- 
neyed to Maine with six yoke of 
oxen harnessed to their porch! 
Hannibal the bear and Dinah the 
cat went along too with Uncle Jo- 
seph riding at the head and Uncle 
Eben in a sleigh and the teams with 
the household furniture behind. 
The incident of the house on runners 
is a true one and Elizabeth Coats- 
worth with her pen and pencil has 
re-created the atmosphere of the 
post-Revolutionary days. With its 
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to less than a score of eminent 
French historical scholars, without 
even a mention of German scholars 
equally competent. 

The general reader will enjoy this 
excellently written textbook, but a 
dry-as-dust volume with numberless 
subdivisions, and hundreds. of 
references to prove the statements 
made would be more helpful to the 
average student. B.. 2s 
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pale blue cover and the house and 
oxen as a design for the end papers 
it is one of the most charming books 
of the year, enriched by verses like 
the “Song of the Rabbits.” Just the 
book for a present, for up hill, 
down valley—the time is ripe and 
Away Goes Sally (New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00). 

With six pages in color and many 
in black and white, a story about 
two little burros, Midget and Bridget 
(The Macmillan Co. $2.00) will also 
delight the youngsters. It follows 
along the same line of sympathetic 
understanding and lively humor 
which characterized the earlier 
work of Berta and Elmer Hader. 
The Good Friends, by Margery Bi- 
anco (New York: The Viking Press, 
Inc. $1.75) is another beguiling 
little book in blue calico with amus- 
ing lithographs by Grace Paull. It 
concerns the efforts of Farmer 
Hick’s animals to keep their home 
together when poor old Mr. Hicks 
was taken to the hospital, and how 
they were helped by Mary and her 
grandmother when the S. P. C. A. 
agent suggested their being placed 
in Homes for Stray Animals. The 
agent would never have found them, 
indeed, if Fanny, the mare, hadn’t 
sneezed while she was hiding in the 
china closet and it was then that 
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Mary invited them all down to their 
empty barn where the two horses 
worked by the day to support Mr. 
and Mrs. Happy and their kittens 
and Rosie the Goat, and where 
Rosea the Cow had a birthday party 
with a cake and some ribbons for 
her horns. But it was old Rufus, 
the sick hound who found Mr. Hicks’ 
nephew and saved Mary from 
drowning in the swamp. 

Just as faithful a companion was 
Barnacle the Tiger Cat in Bluebon- 
nets for Lucinda (Viking Press. 
$1.00) by Frances Sayres, with 
colored pictures by Helen Sewell, 
which show Lucinda and Barnacle 
on their visit to kindly old Herr and 
Frau Geranium in Texas, where the 
fields are full of bluebonnets. When 
the geese caught poor Barnacle by 
his fine tail, Lucinda tamed them 
with the tinkle of her music box. 
Another most engaging feline is 
presented in Mike the Cat (New 
York: Loring & Mussey. $2.00), 
whose photographs by Creighton 
Peet are so remarkable both as 
photographs and as cat studies that 
it seems to us the outstanding pic- 
ture book of the year. It will be 
seized upon by anyone who likes 
cats or clever pictures—Mike on 
top of a door; investigating a type- 
writer and a telephone; in a bureau 
drawer; drinking from a faucet— 
it took months of effort to catch 
Mike without any trace of self-con- 
sciousness but the result was worth 
it. 

With full page pictures in color 
and line illustrations almost every- 
where, children from seven to twelve 
will find themselves very much at 
home at No. 12 Joy Street (Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
Inc. $2.50)—a house well furnished 
with material by Rose Fyleman, 
Laurence Housman, Algernon 


Blackwood, Eleanor Farjeon and 
Thomas Derrick among others, 
More definitely for the nursery is 
Hansi (Viking Press. $2.00) in 
which Ludwig Bemelmans with 
funny colored pictures describes 
how Hansi spent his Christmas holi- 
day way up on the mountainside 
with his Uncle and Aunt in the Aus- 
trian Tyrol. Certainly Wald] the 
dachshund will never forget the day 
that Hansi and Lieserl put skis on 
his four paws and before poor Waldl 
could even bark he found himself 
in the next village.—A little speed 
was what the Snail chose from the 
Fairy who had three wishes to give 
away. The Mouse wanted to be in- 
visible and safe from all his cruel 
enemies and the lizard desired 
wings. For one glorious night they 
had their dream; the Snail was 
crowned the victor of the race, but 
when morning came he was s0 
bruised and tired that he was glad 
to shrink back into his shell. Doro- 
thy Lathrop tells his story in a very 
small book with disappointing pic- 
tures, The Snail Who Ran (New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
$1.00). 

A popular little Chinese boy reap- 
pears in Little Pear and His Friends, 
by Eleanor Frances Lattimore (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.00). 
The author’s writing is as simple as 
her drawings and both are admir- 
ably fitted to convey to young minds 
interesting information about many 
a strange custom that prevails 
among the children of that far away 
land.—Tofio Antonio, by Ruth Saw- 
yer, and illustrated by the Spanish 
artist, F. Luis Mora (The Viking 
Press. $1.75) is the story of another 
small boy, who goes on a journey 
from a little village in the mountains 
of Spain and returns home with 4 
pocketful of money and a Christmas 
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créche for the family. It is a truly 
Catholic tale with its happy char- 
acters, the gypsies, the monk dis- 
possessed by the present régime in 
Spain, the sailors who help increase 
the family fortunes, to say nothing 
of the goats, Berta, Adelina, Mari- 
ana, Prudencia and Ventura!—Leg- 
ends of St. Hubert and Our Lady of 
the Snows are attractively woven 
into The Red Caravan, by Mildred 
Criss (Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
$1.75), which relates how Fran- 
cesca, her grandfather and Filippo 
lose their home in an avalanche and 
have to subsist meagerly on what 
kind but poor friends supply and 
what they can earn by Francesca’s 
lovely singing and old Nono’s flute- 
playing before tourists at nearby 
inns. The mystery of Filippo’s par- 
entage and the achievement of a 
musical training for Francesca fur- 
nish suspense. 

For the age past pictures there is 
The Last Pirate (New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $2.50) in which 
Louis Untermeyer retells the stories 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas. 
Though children may enjoy the 
stories as stories, Gilbert and Sulli- 
van despoiled of melody and humor 
are pretty dry forage. The illustra- 
tions by Reginald Birch add very 
little and the best part of the volume 
is the inclusion of the inimitable 
words of most of the more famous 
songs, whose satire would not amuse 
a child.—A tale that should appeal 
more to young people is The Gold- 
Laced Coat (New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. $1.75) which re- 
lates how Captain de Croix’s fine 
brocaded coat, which Pierre brought 
his father from France, was the 
means of saving little Abigail Went- 
worth from the Indians who had 
captured her near Albany. Pierre’s 
father was an officer in the garrison 
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of Fort Niagara and Pierre traveled 
for two weeks from Montreal in a 
convoy of forty canoes laden with 
provisions. The courage of the 
“voyageurs”’; the hard lot of the 
English captives; the difficulties of 
the long portage round the Falls; 
the dangers of the Niagara River and 
the final taking of the Fort by the 
British are well told by Helen Orton 
in this volume so pleasantly de- 
signed and illustrated by Robert 
Ball.—Almost as isolated as the old 
Canadian frontier is the mountain 
pasture where the Langeruds spend 
the summer months in Mrs. Knut 
Hamsun’s Norwegian Family (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.00). 
This a continuation of Norwegian 
Farm and follows the adventures of 
Ola sent down from the mountains 
to go to school in Oslo, and of Inger 
who always reminded Ola of a beau- 
tiful white princess. Mrs. Hamsun 
has created a very real family in the 
sturdy Langeruds and their cousins. 
One catches the scent of the spring 
flowers in the green mountain pas- 
tures where the children have many 
adventures. 

It was to the hills of Kentucky 
that Patsy went for her vacation and 
although Patsy is only fifteen she 
manages to have a very exciting 
time of it and finally rescues a poor 
old man from a lynching and is 
rescued herself by the “Bitingest 
Dog” when she breaks her ankle in 
the swamp. Patsy’s diary in Patsy 
Goes to the Mountains, by Mary 
Mabel Wirries (New York: Benziger 
Bros. $1.25) is good reading for any 
girl in the ’teens. For boys the Ben- 
zigers offer Tim, by Father James F. 
McElhone, C.S.C. ($1.25), a less 
realistic story of a small Irish immi- 
grant in which lunatics, kidnap- 
ers, aéroplanes and long lost 
brothers all play their part. One 
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good point about the tale is the 
kindly picture it gives of the police 
who were Tim’s best friends. Back- 
field Comet (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co. $2.00) is a well-written 
story of a high school full-back whose 
head was turned when he made the 
varsity team at college. Mr. Hey- 
liger puts so much human interest 
in the struggle between the wise old 
coach and tricky sports editor who 
used Tim to further his own ambi- 
tions that the football world be- 
comes a very real one. There is 
logical development in Tim’s char- 
acter when he learns the true value 
of codperation and that football 
can never be won by solo plays, but 
only by the team. 

Both boys and girls would be in- 
terested in Lumberjack (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $2.00), by Stephen 
Meader, a handsome book with 
drawings by Henry Pitz. It was to 
pay for his grandson, Dan’s college 
education that Judge Garland de- 
cided to cut the three hundred acre 
lot of pines—all but the great old 
grandfather pine which reared its 
eighty feet high up on the hillside. 
What the forest fire was to bring 
to light under its roots is a surprise. 
Dan worked with the Canadian lum- 
berjacks all winter as the pines were 
being cut. The methods of the lum- 
ber camp and the attendant excite- 
ments of horse thieves, a “bad 
man,” the rescue of a friend in the 
snow and much more give plenty of 
thrills. There are some good horse 
stories and horse trades, and in the 
spring Jude Garland and Dan find 
the tiny seedlings that are the prom- 
ise of more Garland pines. 

Of adventure stories with histori- 
cal background, there are aplenty: 
Broken Dykes, by Hawthorne Daniel 
(The Macmillan Co. $2.00) drama- 
tizes the daring deeds of Hendrich 
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van Trier, a boy of fourteen during 
the siege of Leyden in 1574. The 
Scarlet Coat, by Frances Gaither (The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00) leads us in the 
trail of La Salle and among the 
pioneers searching for the mouth of 
the Mississippi. Pierre Roland 
makes an excellent hero, but the un- 
pleasant picture of the Abbé might 
better have been omitted. Allan 
Dwight chooses as his hero Linn 
Dickson, Confederate (The Macmil- 
lan Co. $1.75), a youngster from 
Tennesee, who was detailed to his 
first picket duty in the Chicka- 
hominy swamps while McClellan 
was beseiging Richmond in June, 
1862. The author takes care to fol- 
low the actual historical details of 
the campaigns he describes and 
neither to overemphasize the hor- 
rors of war nor to glorify its vir- 
tues. Moreover, he is reasonably 
impartial in his sympathies. With 
lovely illustrations, some in line and 
some in color, we have again the 
story of Roland the Warrior (Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $2.75). Begin- 
ning with his birth and his boyhood 
in a little Italian town, we go on to 
the days of battle, following Charle- 
magne and his armies on the march. 
The present version by Virginia M. 
Collier and Jeanette Eaton has been 
checked by comparison with old 
documents. Albert, the Soldier King, 
by Harry Irving Shumway (Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co. $1.75) is the story 
of the heroic life of the King of the 
Belgians and of the mystifying 
tragedy which closed his career. It 
is written in a spirit of enthusiastic 
admiration which extends to every- 
thing connected with the hero—ex- 
cept his religion. Catholic boys and 
girls would never know that in his 
youth, Albert studied his Catechism 
just as they do. 

Alan Villiers, who was born in 
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Australia in 1903, went to sea soon 
afterwards on a square-rigger and 
stuck to sailing ships until just 
after the World War. Then he went 
into the Antartic on a Norwegian 
whaler and actually experienced 
many of the adventures described in 
Whalers of the Midnight Sun (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00). Another story of the sea 
is Good Wind and Good Water, by 
Nancy Cabot Osborne and Alice 
Cushing Gardiner (The Viking 
Press. $2.00). Its shifting scenes 
transfer the reader from Nantucket 
to Boston and thence to an Ameri- 
can merchant ship bound for Can- 
ton. Given such material, thrills 
a-plenty would seem to be in store, 
but the tale of Peter Macy is curi- 
ously lacking conviction. Perhaps 


the hastiness of the. narrative is the 
cause, for the authors often seem to 
forget that they are writing for 


youngsters. As it is, the illustra- 
tions of Kurt Wiese are the only re- 
deeming features of an otherwise 
mediocre book. 

Obeying a new impulse, but sup- 
plying a fairly old demand, the edi- 
tors of The Junior Book of Authors, 
Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard 
Haycraft (New York: The H. W. 
Wilson Co. $4.00) have published 
brief biographies of more than two 
hundred authors and _ illustrators, 
selected by a poll of children’s li- 
brarians. It follows the general 
style of the volume, Living Authors, 
and will help to make the young 
people better acquainted with the 
characteristics of their literary fa- 
vorites. 

Two books of verse would make 
delightful gifts: Lysbeth Boyd 
Borie in David Has His Day (J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.75) shares with 
her readers old and young, the 
poems she wrote for her own five- 
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year old. In verses as gay as they 
are simple she tells what David 
thinks and sees in each month of the 
year. The illustrations by Frank 
Dobias will be quite irresistible to 
the little ones. Branches Green (The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50) contains a 
number of poems that have ap- 
peared in children’s magazines and 
recalls the author’s love of treasured 
old things, of dogs and flowers and 
of familiar sights and sounds. 
For girls and boys who like to 
do things for themselves there is 
Frederick A. Collins’ Making Things 
for Fun (D. Appleton-Century Co. 
$2.00) which has much fascination 
within its covers even for non-cre- 
ative fingers. Not only are the ex- 
planations simple but the text is in- 
teresting. From Pan’s pipes to a 
radio receiver; from ship models 
and stages to stencils and hecto- 
graphs (Greek, Ekaton—hundred, 
and graph to write)—-which are 
gelatine pads for copying letters— 
one can eventually contrive that 
most alluring toy the dog who comes 
out of a kennel when he hears his 
name. If you don’t believe it, read 
this book!—Shuflleboard was popu- 
lar back in the days of King Henry 
VIII, when it was played on a table 
ten yards long made of two hundred 
and sixty pieces of wood glued to- 
gether says Arthur H. Lawson in 
Homemade Games (J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $2.00). It was rediscovered by 
the Steamship Companies and there 
are many good old games such as 
Nine Men’s Morris, which dates 
from Queen Elizabeth; Forty-Niner; 
Skiddles; Nine Holes, which Shake- 
speare once enjoyed; Cockamaroo, 
etc. Some of them are very simple 
to reconstruct and besides the 
games, Mr. Lawson offers a generous 
assortment of puzzles. More strictly 
limited in its appeal is A Little Book 
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of Hallowe’en (J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.00) where Miss Sechrist has some 
fifty suggestions for games and 
jokes and some Hallowe’en stories 
and verses. 

Children of the Lantern (London: 
Burns Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. 
3s.6d.), by Lamplighter, with a 
preface by Archbishop Goodier, is a 
book of catechism lessons for small 
children strung together by a thread 
of story. The pictures by Robin 
are appealing but it seems happier 
as a suggestion to teachers than as a 
book for children to read themselves 
who might properly consider it 
“goody goody.” The most charm- 
ing of all Christmas picture books 
still remains The Christ Child, by the 
Petershams, and the one that will 
amuse all ages from two to ninety 
is Mike the Cat. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Two Hundred 
Folk Carols. Edited by Sir Rich- 
ard R. Terry (London: Burns Oates 
& Washbourne, Ltd. 18s.). Sir 
Richard Terry has published for the 
use of choirs a collection of two hun- 
dred carols, most of them folk mel- 
odies. Only within recent years, he 
reminds us, has England become 
aware of the fact that Continental 
nations still continue to sing carols 
to-day as they did in past centuries. 
The present collection contains a 
large number of both English and 
foreign carols “hitherto unpub- 
lished in this country.” Without 
being of especial significance to mu- 
sical experts, the book brings to- 
gether a large number of interesting 
carols permeated with Catholic 
spirit and representative of many 
peoples. The author has drawn 
upon French, Besancon, Bearnaise, 
Burgundian, Provencal, Basque, 
Dutch, Flemish, Italian, German, 
Alsatian and Polish sources. Ex- 
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cept in the case of nine Praetorius 
carols, the harmonies are by the 
editor. 

Beasts and Birds in the Lives of the 
Early Irish Saints. By Sister Mary 
Donatus, C.I.M. (Philadelphia: Dol- 
phin Press). Beasts and Saints. By 
Helen Waddell (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $2.50). By a curious 
coincidence these two volumes com- 
ing from widely separated sources 
and both dealing with the relations 
between saints and animals appear 
at the same time. The first is a 
learned dissertation drawn from the 
three great collections of Latin Lives 
of the Irish saints, preserved at 
Brussels, at Dublin and in the 
Bodleian. It contains, the reader 
will be prepared to believe, nearly 
every “saint-story” worth the re- 
telling about goats, cats, snakes, 
seals, whales and other more famil- 
iar animals, with chapter and verse 
given in every instance and the orig- 
inal language frequently quoted or 
translated. It could well be used as 
a source-book for a dozen volumes 
similar in content and appearance 
to the other new handsomely print- 
ed collection of stories about Beasts 
and Saints which Helen Waddell has 
published and which Robert Gib- 
bings has illustrated with charm- 
ingly original and very modern 
wood cuts. We have here no dis- 
play of scholarship—except in the 
long introductory note from the 
learned author who finds time in the 
intervals of her teaching to give us 
books like this—but we find rare 
entertainment. 

Giulietta and Romeo. Story as told 
by Luigi da Porto. Translated and 
Illustrated by Jessie Benton Evans 
(Portland, Me.: The Mosher Press. 
$5.00). The oldest version of the 
story of Romeo and Juliette, accord- 
ing to Marion Crawford, belongs in 
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Venice and dates back to the year 
976. The Verona tragedy is sup- 
posed to have happened in 1303, and 
Luigi da Porto wrote an account of 
it in his villa near Vicenza about the 
year 1511. From this source, it is 
presumed, Shakespeare drew his 
great drama. Jessie Benton Evans 
presents here a translation of da 
Porto’s story with a series of some 
seventeen lovely pictures painted in 
Italy by herself. A beautiful little 
volume. 

The Catholic Missal. By Charles 
J. Callan, O.P., and John A. Me- 
Hugh, O.P. (New York: P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons. $3.00). A new edition 
of the Roman Missal prepared by 
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two especially competent priests has 
just appeared. It is, in several re- 
spects, easily the most satisfactory 
edition for use in this country that 
we have seen. Of moderate size, 
printed in clear, large type and skill- 
fully arranged, it eliminates much 
of the usual page turning and ex- 
cludes Latin except for the Ordinary 
of the Mass, which is given in two 
columns, Latin and English. The 
book comes out just in time to be 
used as a handsome and serviceable 
Christmas gift. With this and a 
copy of “How to Use the Missal for 
Everyday of 1935,” the Catholic is 
well equipped for devout attendance 
at Holy Mass. 
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